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THE  MEETING 

WOOD  nymphs ? — Water  sprites ? — Air 
spirits? — Yes,  certainly;  for  there 
upon  a  mossy  ledge,  under  a  huge 
towering  bowlder,  which  overhung  a  merry 
mountain  stream,  stood,  in  pulsating  beauty, 
Sary  MacDonald,  a  human  embodiment  of  them 
all.  Velvety  mosses  caressed  her  bare,  shapely 
feet,  dainty  bluebells  nodded  to  each  other  and 
gossiped  softly  of  their  blue,  shading  into  violet, 
in  the  youthful  glory  of  her  wistful  eyes.  The 
merry  stream  caught  glints  of  skylight,  which  it 
tossed  lovingly  upon  the  young  creature  in  the 
shadow  of  the  rock. 

As  Sary  MacDonald  stood  thus  perched,  hold- 
ing a  basket  of  chestnuts  in  one  hand,  clinging 
tightly  with  the  other  to  long  vines  trailing  from 
the  cliff,  she  leaned  far  over  the  ledge  to  stare 
at  a  young  man  who,  unconscious  of  her  pres- 
ence, sat  upon  the  bank  fishing.  The  well-fitting 
hunting  suit,  with  boots  and  leggings,  proclaimed 
a  "  furriner "  in  these  parts,  where  homespun 
breeches  took  the  place  of  tweed  trousers  and 
where  a  fishing  reel  was  unknown. 

"  He's  from  the  level,"  was  the  unspoken 
comment  of  the  amazed  girl,  who  watched  the 
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mysterious  mode  of  trout-catching  with  a  reel. 
"  He's  from  bey  an — plumb  sure." 

The  sudden  landing  of  a  huge  trout,  patiently 
played,  excited  a  sudden  lurch  on  Sary's  part; 
this  broke  the  vines  to  which  she  was  clinging, 
and  precipitated  her  at  the  feet  of  the  astonished 
fisherman.  The  child  hardly  knew  whether  to 
laugh  or  cry  as  the  young  man  with  "  Hello, 
here !  "  grabbed  her  just  in  time  to  save  her  from 
a  cold  bath.  Startled  and  bewildered,  she  looked 
into  the  dark  eyes  of  her  deliverer. 

Setting  her  safely  on  the  bank,  Donald  Gray, 
with  immediate  gallantry,  gathered  the  chestnuts 
scattered  upon  the  moss,  returned  them  to  the 
little  splint  basket  which  had  fallen  from  her 
hand.  Handing  it  to  her,  he  remarked,  "  I  hope 
you  are  not  hurt  ?  " 

Sary  shook  her  head  in  the  negative. 

"  I  didn't  know  you  were  anywhere  near,"  he 
remarked  to  the  silent  child  of  the  woodlands, 
and  again  said,  "  I  hope  you  are  not  hurt  ?  " 

Another  shake  of  the  head  was  the  only  reply. 

"  By  Jove,  she  can  hear  if  she  can't  speak," 
was  his  thought,  as  he  stood  staring  at  the  girl 
who  had  hardly  taken  her  eyes  from  his  face 
since  her  fall. 

"  I'm  afraid  I'm  an  intruder,"  he  continued 
with  evident  desire  to  open  conversation.  "  Do 
you  live  near  by  ?  " 

"Jes'  yanway  over  ther  peak,"  she  replied 
slowly.  "  An'  you-uns  ?  I  'low  you-uns  be  from 
ther  level?" 
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At  last  she  had  spoken,  and  the  voice 
was  plaintive  and  sweet,  in  the  mountain  ver- 
nacular; musically  sweet  as  the  voice  of  the 
brook. 

"  Yes,  if  that  is  what  you  call  the  country  be- 
yond the  mountains,"  he  answered.  "  I  am  from 
Grayson.  I  live  at  Grayson  Hall.  I  am  up  here 
on  a  hunt  with  a  party  of  friends.  My  name  is 
Gray — Donald  Gray.  What  is  your  name  ?  " 

"  My  name  be  Sary  MacDonald,"  she  an- 
swered. "  Will  you-uns  come  to  ther  cabin  and 
see  Maw  and  Paw?  Maw  and  Paw  will  feed 

ye." 

Before  replying,  Donald  Gray  looked  for  a 
full  minute  at  this  child  of  the  woods  offering 
the  hospitality  of  her  people  with  the  ease  of  a 
lady,  and  in  that  sixty  seconds  he  realized  the 
great  beauty  of  the  girl  and  noted  her  unmis- 
takable English  features;  and,  too,  that  while  her 
golden-brown  hair  was  unbrushed  and  tangled,  it 
was  of  fine  silky  texture  and  inclined  to  curl; 
that  her  sunburned  hands  were  shapely;  that  her 
little  feet  were  exquisitely  perfect,  and  the  young 
figure  beneath  the  rough  homespun  dress  was 
rounded,  full  and  symmetrical.  The  soft  pathos 
of  her  voice  broke  again  upon  the  silence. 

"  Will  you-uns  go  see  we-uns?  " 

"  Why,  I  wouldn't  mind,"  he  answered;  "and 
perhaps  your  parents  will  cook  the  trout  and 
roast  some  of  these  fine  chestnuts  you've  been 
gathering." 

He  wound  up  the  reel,  put  the  rod  into  the 
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case,  lifted  his  creel  of  trout  and  followed  the 
girl,  who  sprang  nimbly  across  the  stream  with- 
out a  thought  of  assistance,  and  glided  before  him 
as  lightly  as  a  deer  over  the  rocks,  up  the  hills, 
through  ravines  and  wooded  knolls.  Several 
miles  he  followed,  as  rapidly  as  he  could,  through 
the  wild,  rugged  country,  loosening  stones 
and  crushing  fallen  boughs  with  his  heavy 
boots,  over  which  she  skipped  lightly  with  bare 
feet. 

She  stopped  suddenly,  and  as  suddenly  a  moun- 
tain cabin  was  discerned  perched  upon  a  small 
clearing  of  an  almost  perpendicular  hill  in  front 
of  them.  A  feathery  vapor  of  smoke  curled  up 
from  the  stone  chimney.  Several  great  stones 
made  the  doorstep,  upon  which  a  woman  stood, 
looking  down  the  vista  of  rocky  ravines. 

"  I  was  jes'  about  to  call  ye,"  she  said,  as  Sary 
appeared  with  the  chestnuts  and  a  few  dry  twigs 
picked  up  as  she  had  sped  homewards. 

"  Whar's  Paw  ?  "  was  Sary's  only  reply  as  she 
glanced  back  at  the  young  man  coming  forward 
with  the  fine  big  trout. 

"  He's  gone  to  the  spring  to  fetch  water." 

"  Good  day,  Mrs.  MacDonald,"  broke  in  the 
young  man,  coming  up.  "  I  wonder  if  you 
would  mind  cooking  these  fish  and  giving  me  a 
bite?" 

Mrs.  MacDonald  looked  suspiciously  at  the 
easy-speaking  young  fellow,  and  without  a  mo- 
ment's hesitation  inquired,  "  Air  you-uns  a  rev- 
enue, stranger?  " 
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"  No;  I  am  o'nly  a  hunter  lost  from  my  party, 
and  I  am  dead  hungry.  I  hope  you  won't  mind 
sharing  my  catch  with  me  ?  " 

At  that  moment  an  old  man  ascended  the  hill 
with  a  bucketful  of  clear  spring  water.  He  set 
the  bucket  upon  a  shelf  near  the  door,  saying  as 
he  did  so,  "  Wai,  Maw,  here  it  be;  I  'low  Sary 
oughter  be  here  now."  His  eyes  at  that  moment 
fell  upon  the  young  man.  He  looked  him  over 
searchingly.  His  wife  explained  hastily,  "  He 
ain't  no  revenue,  Paw;  he's  jes'  a  hunter  what's 
los'." 

Andrew  MacDonald's  inquiring  gaze  relaxed, 
and  extending  his  hand  in  the  ever-cordial 
manner  of  the  mountain  people,  when  their  sus- 
picions are  at  rest,  said,  "  Howdy,  stranger;  take 
a  drink.  Them's  plumb  powerful  fine  fish  you 
got  thar;  whar'd  you  ketch  'em?  " 

Young  Gray  explained  as  best  he  could  where 
the  fish  had  been  captured,  and  gratefully  ac- 
cepted a  drink  of  the  cool  spring  water  from  a 
long-handled  gourd.  Seated  on  the  rock  step,  he 
soon  fell  into  friendly  chat  with  the  mountain- 
eer; meanwhile  the  young  girl  and  her  mother 
prepared  the  evening  meal. 

The  view  from  the  doorstep  was  wild  and 
beautiful.  The  golden  glow  of  autumn  sunset 
showered  hills  and  peaks  with  a  shimmering 
radiance,  penetrating  into  the  little  cabin,  where 
supper  was  soon  spread,  and  to  which  the 
stranger  was  welcomed. 

The  small  rough  table  was  clothless;  no  nap- 
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kins  nor  any  of  the  accessories  of  refined  society 
graced  the  place.  The  trout  was  "  helped  "  from 
the  frying-pan  that  had  previously  served  for 
baking  the  corncake.  MacDonald  and  Gray  were 
served  first,  as  it  is  customary  in  the  mountains 
for  the  "  men-folks  "  to  precede  "  women-folks  " 
at  table.  A  rickety  stool  and  box  took  the  place 
of  chairs;  two  heavy  crockery  plates,  which 
seemed  to  be  the  only  ones  in  the  cabin,  loaded 
with  fish  and  cornbread,  were  placed  before 
them.  Large-grained  salt  in  a  tin  cup  was  passed 
by  Mrs.  MacDonald  to  each  in  turn,  while  po- 
tatoes which  had  been  roasted  in  the  ashes  were 
handed  in  a  tin  plate  by  Sary. 

Donald  Gray  was  hungry  and  ate  heartily.  He 
had  tasted  better  cooking,  but  truer  hospitality  he 
had  never  met;  and  though  he  would  have  pre- 
ferred eating  after,  instead  of  before,  the  mother 
and  daughter,  he  gracefully  complied  with  the 
usual  custom,  which,  after  all,  was  more  the  re- 
sult of  limited  space  and  convenience  than  lack 
of  respect  for  the  women  who  did  cooking,  wait- 
ing and  cleaning. 

The  sun  down  and  the  shadows  growing 
deeper,  Donald  Gray  thanked  his  kind  enter- 
tainers and  took  his  departure  for  camp.  The 
fishing-reel,  offered  to  the  mountaineer  after  ex- 
plaining its  way  of  working,  was  slipped  back 
into  his  pocket,  for  Andrew  MacDonald  had  de- 
clined the  gift  with  the  simple  remark,  "  Them 
thar  contraptions  hain't  no  good  cep'n  to  them 
what  don't  know  how  ter  ketch  fish  without  'em. 
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Much   obleedged.     You-uns   air   powerful   kind, 
but  we-uns  ain't  got  no  use  fer  sich-like." 

Donald  Gray  munched  the  roasted  chestnuts 
which  Sary  had  brought  out  as  he  was  leaving, 
and  with  which  he  had  filled  his  pockets.  He  did 
not  expect  to  ever  again  see  the  cabin  nor  any 
of  its  inmates,  for  the  hunting  party  would  break 
camp  at  the  end  of  the  week,  so  he  would  be 
leaving  the  mountains.  It  was  very  late  as  he 
came  in  sight  of  the  campfire,  and  he  would 
have  had  difficulty  in  finding  his  way  had  it  not 
been  for  the  constant  tooting  of  the  shell  horn 
which  the  hunters  blew  when  any  of  their  party 
failed  to  reach  camp  on  time.  His  friends  had 
begun  to  be  uneasy  at  his  non-appearance  after 
sunset,  and  there  was  much  shouting  when,  at 
last,  he  came  into  view. 

"  Thought  the  moonshiners  had  you,  old  fel- 
low," exclaimed  James  Casey,  as  Donald  threw 
himself  down  before  the  glowing  fire;  "and,  by 
Jove,  not  a  fish  to  tell  the  tale  of  all  this  delay. 
Come,  out  with  it!  What  have  you  been  doing 
all  this  time — flirting  with  the  mountain  lassies? 
By  Jove!  I  found  a  beauty  round  by  the  cove, 
and  she  didn't  mind  the  smack  I  gave  her  for 
baiting  my  hook." 

"  I  wonder  she  didn't  smack  you  with  a  stick," 
remarked  one  of  the  older  men  of  the  party. 
"  And  perhaps,  if  you  told  the  truth,  she  did." 

All  laughed  except  Donald.  This  disrespectful 
allusion  to  a  young  girl  was  not  pleasing  to  his 
respect  for  womanhood.  "  You  wouldn't  have 
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offered  a  smack  to  the  one  I  met,"  he  remarked 
laconically,  stretching  out  his  limbs  to  the  warm 
blaze. 

"Then  you  have  been  flirting?"  exclaimed 
Casey,  jumping  up  in  glee.  "  Ah,  Donald,  my 
boy,  I  felt  your  hour  had  arrived,  and  I  con- 
gratulate you.  Make  the  best  of  your  opportuni- 
ties, old  fellow.  By  George,  huntsmen,  like 
sailors,  should  have  a  girl  on  every  ridge." 

"  None  of  that  here,  Mr.  Casey.    These  people 

are  as  primitive  and  open  in  their  love-making 
» 

"  My  dear  boy,"  laughed  Casey,  "  I  believe 
you  are  struck,  or  else  your  soul  has  not  awak- 
ened to  the  feminine  creature  as  I  imagined. 
Take  my  advice :  don't  be  serious,  inhale  the  per- 
fume, but  do  not  pluck ;  '  There's  a  thorn  on 
every  rose  and  several  on  the  wild  buds.' ' 

"  Not  much  danger  of  my  plucking,"  Donald 
replied.  "  I  have  two  more  years  at  the  Uni- 
versity, and  then  shall  have  to  enter  the  bar  and 
compete  with  you  older  fellows  for  a  living." 

"  A  living !  Why,  man  alive,  are  you  not  the 
heir-presumptive  to  Grayson  Hall?  And  your 
uncle  will  leave  you  his  entire  fortune  to  keep 
it  up." 

"  If  I  do  not  meet  his  disapproval  by  a  few 
independent  ideas  of  my  own,"  sighed  Donald. 
"  Uncle  is  all  right,  but  a  man  must  unfold,  and 
not  be  held  in  bondage  to  the  narrow  views  of 
another  for  the  sake  of  gain." 

"  You  will  find  it  will  pay  to  humor  the  old 
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man,"  drawled  Casey  drowsily,  "  and  pretend  to 
think  as  he  does,  at  all  events." 

Casey  was  sleeping  for  hours  before  Donald 
realized  that  midnight  was  far  past;  that  the 
katydids  were  chirping  faintly  in  unison  with 
the  crooning  woodland  mothers, — that  the  world 
was  at  rest, — all  Nature  asleep. 


II 

THE  MIRACLE  OF  LIFE 

NEVER  before  had  Donald  failed  to  fall 
instantly  to  sleep  upon  retiring.  There 
was,  however,  no  restlessness  in  his 
present  wakeful  mood.  Peacefully  he  lay  looking 
at  the  stars  and  letting  his  fancy  roam  the  uni- 
verse, but  in  youth  the  personal  factor  is  apt  to 
tinge  every  object  of  thought,  and  what  so  need- 
ful to  this  young  life,  at  present,  as  parental 
guidance?  So  Donald's  mind  found  itself  in  the 
midst  of  those  oft  felt  yearnings  for  the  tender 
care  and  companionship  of  a  mother, — a  father. 
Why,  he  queried,  had  his  parents  both  been  taken 
away?  Like  a  dissolving  picture  his  own  loneli- 
ness faded  out  into  a  vivid  picture  of  the  home 
life  of  the  mountain  family  which  had  so  gra- 
ciously entertained  him.  Did  the  isolated  en- 
vironment give  that  dignity  ?  Or  were  these  peo- 
ple honest,  kind,  hospitable,  dignified,  because  of 
something  innate,  something  so  strong  that  en- 
vironment could  not  spoil  it?  His  inexperience 
could  not  answer;  but  that  marvelous  faculty 
which  we  call  "  intuition "  told  him  in  that 
little,  humble  mountain  home  lived  true  man- 
hood, true  womanhood,  and  his  soul  felt  re- 
freshed. He  let  the  picture  of  Sary,  the  "  Wild 

20 
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Rose,"  fill  the  screen  of  his  reveries.  What  a  pity 
for  her  to  be  so  isolated  from  all  "  advantages." 
"Wish  I  might  see  her  again;  wish  I  might  give 
her  a  book,  or  something,  just  to  point  the  way. 
Think  I'll  fish  in  that  spot  to-morrow;  perhaps 
she  may  be  gathering  chestnuts  again.  Nimble! 
— why,  the  squirrels  might  envy  her  grace  and 
agility.  Simple,  unaffected, — and  such  eyes,  blue 
as  the  skies,  and  with  yearning,  yearning  for 
what?  She  knows  not, — but  is  it  instinctive 
longing  for  a  fuller  life?  Yes,  that's  it.  I  will 
go  and  see  if  there  is  another  trout  to  be  found 
in  that  stream." 

At  last  he  slept,  but  even  in  sleep  the  soft  tones 
of  a  voice  seemed  calling  to  him  from  the  stars; 
and  he  followed  a  chase  of  woodland  sprites  over 
mossy  rocks  and  flower-bordered  creek  banks, — 
the  joy  of  Existence,  free,  innocent,  full  Exist- 
ence, flooded  his  soul  with  rapture,  and  he  felt 
within  him  the  breath  of  a  god.  Donald  Gray 
had  met  a  rara-avis  of  the  Highlands  in  the  girl 
of  his  dreams — one  of  the  exceptionally  beauti- 
ful creatures  occasionally  found  cloistered  in  the 
mountain  fastnesses;  uncultured  and  unlettered, 
but  stamped  with  the  innate  refinement  of 
heritage. 

The  musical  blast  of  the  hunter's  horn  awak- 
ened the  young  sleeper.  Out  upon  the  stillness 
of  the  early  dawn  echoes  were  resounding  among 
the  rocky  heights  far  and  near,  calling  the  guides 
from  distant  coves  and  secret  glens.  The  rest  of 
the  party  were  already  up  and  preparing  the 
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camp  breakfast.  Donald  rose  quickly  to  his  feet 
from  the  couch  of  blankets  and  boughs.  His 
every  motion  was  that  of  joyous  life.  Judge 
Howard  gazed  upon  the  young  Nimrod,  and  rec- 
ognized the  miracle  of  dawning  love  in  strong- 
young  manhood  unfolding  before  him. 

The  Judge  thought  of  Donald's  mother,  who 
had  been  his  own  sweetheart,  but  who  had  mar- 
ried this  young  fellow's  father  because  of  what 
she  considered  "  duty."  The  hungry-hearted 
older  man  sighed.  "Would  God  he  were  my 
son !  "  and  with  eyes  moist  but  head  erect  he 
turned  to  a  guide  awaiting  instructions. 

Colonel  Donald  Gray,  for  whom  the  boy  was 
named,  was  a  high-spirited,  tyrannical  old  gen- 
tleman. Judge  Lenox  Howard,  his  oldest  friend, 
endured  the  narrow-minded  egotism  of  the  old 
Colonel  that  he  might  have  a  hand  in  the  rearing 
of  the  boy.  Solely  for  the  purpose  of  having 
Donald  to  himself  beyond  the  influence  of  the 
exacting  relative  and  guardian,  had  he  induced 
the  uncle  to  let  the  boy  go  on  the  hunting  trip  in 
the  Appalachians. 

"  You  will  ruin  him !  You  will  ruin  him !  "  the 
uncle  had  exclaimed,  waving  his  arms  in  wild 
gestures.  "  You  have  already  spoiled  him,  Len, 
with  your  foolish  indulgences ;  and  I  am  a  fool  to 
give  way  to  you.  You  must  take  the  responsi- 
bility; I  won't  be  responsible!  " 

"  Very  well,"  replied  Judge  Howard.  "  Surely 
he  is  as  dear  to  me  as  to  you,  Donald — that  you 
know." 
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"  Have  your  way,  have  your  way;  but  don't 
expect  me  to  leave  Grayson  Hall  and  my  wealth 
to  a  wild-idea'd  young  jackanapes  who  resists 
my  wishes  and  thinks  he  knows  best.  I've  al- 
ready warned  him." 

"  It  isn't  Don  who  is  resisting  you  and  thinks 
he  knows  best.  It  is  I,  /, — your  oldest  and  truest 
friend.  You  should  not  vent  your  spleen  on  the 
boy.  Come,  let's  part  in  peace.  No  harm  shall 
come  to  the  boy,  and  it  is  time  he  should  have 
a  free,  merry  romp  over  the  hills  like  a  young 
colt  released  from  the  bridle." 

"  Len,"  exclaimed  the  Colonel,  "there  is  mire 
on  the  hills,  as  well  as  '  on  the  level.'  Don't  you 
realize  what  that  '  freedom  '  you  speak  of  may 
bring?  Yes,  he  will  romp  and  caper,  and  caper 
and  romp,  but  God  grant  he  may  not  be  caught 
in  a  quagmire  of  mountain  freedom.  Freedom, 
— bah!  But  you're  responsible,  you're  responsi- 
ble!" 

"  He'll  not  get  into  any  mire.  No  fear  of 
that !  "  The  Judge  turned  impetuously  nearer 
to  his  friend,  and  the  intensity  of  his  feeling 
threw  his  voice  into  clean-cut  words  of  a  tender, 
reproachful  whisper.  "  Don,  your  love  for  the 
boy  warps  you.  Mire!  That  word  doesn't  be- 
long to  his  inheritance,  either  as  coming  from  a 
Gray,  or  an  Eppingham.  When  you  distrust  him 
you  dishonor  both  families;  and  I,  Don, — to 
whom  has  been  granted  some  influence  in  guiding 
his  youth, — have,  I  believe,  a  reputation  free  from 
social  as  well  as  from  political  '  mire.'  Take  my 
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word  for  it  that  our  boy  will  honor  his  heritage ! 
Things  common  or  unclean  will  have  no  attrac- 
tion for  him,  and  have  no  power  over  him."  And 
the  Judge  held  out  his  hand. 

The  Colonel  grasped  the  hand  impulsively;  and 
the  two  old  and  tried  friends  looked  into  the 
eyes  of  each  other  as  only  friends  can  look.  So 
the  matter  was  settled. 

As  Donald  was  taking  his  morning  bath  under 
the  spray  of  the  camp  stream,  gracefully  and 
gleefully  poising  his  young  body  this  way  and 
that,  the  Judge  watched  him  with  reassured  con- 
fidence, for  the  remarks  of  Casey  the  night  before 
had  somewhat  disturbed  him.  They  had  brought 
vividly  to  mind  that  last  talk  with  the  Colonel. 

"  I  hope  you  will  stay  closer  with  us  to-day," 
he  remarked  as  Donald  approached,  ready  for  the 
day's  sport. 

"  Nothing  shall  keep  me  again  so  late  if  it 
bothers  you,  Uncle  Len,"  he  replied  with  imme- 
diate recognition  of  the  other's  right  to  have  him 
observe  hours.  But  for  the  dream  of  meeting 
the  girl  again,  Donald  would  have  bubbled  over 
with  descriptions  of  the  chestnut  glen,  the 
stream  and  wonderful  trout,  and  would  have 
made  urgent  request  for  the  company  of  his 
adopted  uncle  and  companion.  To-day,  how- 
ever, he  did  not  crave  the  company  of  anyone, 
and  avoiding  Casey  in  particular,  he  set  out 
over  the  hills,  for  the  glen,  the  stream, — and  for 
the  girl  of  his  dreams ! 

In  the  mountains,  miles  are  not  to  be  measured 
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as  the  crow  flies.  It  is  up  and  down,  around 
and  around  bowlders,  under  them  and  over  them. 
The  way  is  made  through  a  trailless  wild,  fol- 
lowing, when  possible,  the  path  of  a  stream  or 
creek,  which  is  the  mountaineer's  usual  roadway. 

It  was  therefore  almost  noon  when  Donald 
entered  the  little  glen  and  seated  himself  upon 
the  mossy  bank  of  the  dancing,  leaping,  rollick- 
ingly  joyous  brook,  which  seemed  to  feel  that  it 
must  make  up  for  the  great  silence  of  all  about 
it.  It  was  not  of  trout  that  Donald  was  thinking 
as  he  threw  out  his  line.  His  head  was  bent  for 
the  sound  of  breaking  twigs  under  the  light  tread 
of  Sary's  pretty  feet. 

Why  he  should  imagine  she  would  return  he 
did  not  try  to  explain.  He  only  knew  that  he 
was  there,  and  that  was  logic  enough  to  prove 
that  she  might  come — so,  of  course,  he  listened 
for  her  coming.  Now  let  me  tell  you,  Gentle 
Reader,  that  was  sounder  reasoning  than  the 
logic  of  many  great  logicians.  It  was  simple. 
Yes.  Direct  from  cause  to  effect.  O  Nature! 
How  simple  are  thy  marvels!  How  marvelous 
is  thy  simplicity ! 

Acting  upon  this  certainty  of  his  unreasoning 
our  young  man  laid  aside  the  fishing-rod  and 
began  gathering  fallen  burrs  and  to  extract  the 
rich  brown  nuts  from  their  prickly  prisons.  A 
burr  fell  at  his  feet,  then  another  and  another. 
"  By  Jove !  "  he  exclaimed  aloud.  "  Something's 
up  that  tree ! 

"  By  the  stars !    How  did  you  get  there  ?  " 
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Looking  down  upon  him  with  innocent  un- 
sophistication,  Sary  replied  by  a  single  word : 

"  Clum." 

"  And  who  helped  you?  " 

"  Nobody !  I  jes'  clum,  I  tell  ye."  Before  he 
could  reply,  she  swung  herself  from  the  limb 
and  glided  to  his  feet  with  the  nimbleness  of  a 
squirrel. 

"  Child,  your  hands  must  be  torn  to  shreds." 

"  No,  they  hain't,"  she  said,  stretching  out  the 
little  tanned  hands  free  from  scratches.  He 
seized  them  in  his,  turning  them  over  and  over 
to  convince  himself. 

"  You  are  a  regular  wood  nymph,  Sary.  How 
on  earth  did  you  get  up  that  tree  and  not  skin 
yourself?" 

"  Hain't  ye  never  clum  no  tree?  "  she  asked  in 
shy,  hesitating  surprise.  "  Hain't  ye  never  clum 
no  trees?  " 

"  Well,  yes;  but  I  never  saw  a  girl  climb  like 
that, — and  jump  like  that!  Let  me  see  your  feet. 
You  must  have  been  hurt,  for  I  saw  you  land 
right  on  a  burr." 

"  Which  foot  ? "  she  asked  simply,  as  she 
looked  down. 

"  Which  foot  ?  Why,  can't  you  feel  which 
foot  struck  the  burr?  Is  it  possible " 

His  sentence  was  left  unfinished,  for  she  lifted 
each  foot  quickly  in  turn  for  inspection.  In  an 
instant  Donald  was  on  his  knees,  and  as  quickly 
picked  out  several  stickers  that  had  been  crushed 
from  the  chestnut  burr  into  the  calloused  skin. 
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"  Now,  I  hope  they  won't  hurt,"  he  said,  rising 
and  looking  at  her  kindly,  even  tenderly. 

"  You-uns  air  some  kind,"  she  said  in  that 
clear  soft  voice  which  seemed  to  Donald  the 
sweetest  music  he  had  ever  heard.  "  Them 
stickers,"  she  continued,  "  be  plumb  hard  to  pull 
out  when  they  git  fur  in." 

"  I  should  say  so !  But,  Sary,  why  do  you 
climb  for  chestnuts  when  there  are  so  many  burrs 
on  the  ground?  See,  I  had  been  gathering  them 
already,  before  I  saw  you  in  the  tree." 

"  I  thro  wed  um  down, — I  clum  to  git  out  of  the 
way  of  someone,  and  I  'lowed  to  git  out'n  the 
tree  'fore  you-uns  got  here." 

"  Did  you  know  I  was  coming?  Did  you  really 
think  I  would  be  here  ?  " 

"  Seemed  like  you-uns  would.  Seemed  like 
you-uns  jes'  had  to  come  ergin." 

"  And  you  came  to  meet  me !  Well,  that  was 
good  of  you,  and  I  shall  crack  all  the  nuts  out 
for  you  and  fill  the  basket,  and  catch  you  some 
more  trout.  Here,  let  me  show  you  how  to  use 
the  reel.  Now,  here  goes !  Watch !  Look  there ! 
— I've  a  bite  already!  Don't  you  want  to  try 
to  haul  him  in?  Here,  take  the  rod.  Now  turn 
the  reel;  now  pull  gently!  Now  reel  again;  that's 
it,  that's  it."  Thus  guiding  her  hand,  uncon- 
sciously clasped  in  his  own,  they  landed  a  fine 
trout  in  spite  of  its  gamy  fight  against  fate. 

Unlike  most  girls,  Sary  made  no  outcry  over 
this  feat,  for  mountain  folk  are  generally  a  silent 
people.  The  only  evidence  of  excitement  was 
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the  rapid  heart-beat  under  the  homespun  waist, 
and  that  heart-beat  Donald  could  faintly  feel; 
and  he  noticed,  too,  the  glow  of  the  sportsman 
pleasure  in  her  blue  eyes. 

Side  by  side  they  sat  upon  the  rocks  overlook- 
ing the  stream;  but  fishing  soon  ceased.  The 
young,  innocent  mountain  girl,  and  the  true- 
natured  growing  manhood  from  the  outer  world, 
were  absorbed  in  the  influence  of  one  of  the 
greatest  mysteries  of  life.  And  they  sat  in  un- 
conscious, instinctive  reverence  in  its  presence. 
Judge  Howard  was  right.  For  no  common  nor 
unclean  thought  passed  the  threshold  of  their  con- 
sciousness. The  sudden  call  of  a  bird  from  a 
nearby  bush  aroused  Sary  and  brought  her  to  her 
feet.  Donald  started  to  accompany  her  again  to 
the  rude  little  home,  but  remembering  his  promise 
to  the  Judge,  he  explained  to  her  why  he  must 
return  at  once  to  camp. 

"  But,"  said  he,  "  I  must  catch  another  trout 
for  you."  Sary,  taking  up  the  basket  of  chest- 
nuts, declined  the  fish  on  the  plea  that  they  would 
be  too  heavy,  as  she  was  "  'bleeged  to  carry  sticks 
for  the  fire  "  and  so  her  arms  would  be  full. 

Donald  went  with  her  to  a  turn  in  the  path. 
There  they  parted  with  a  simple  handclasp  and 
a  bright,  smiling  look  into  each  other's  frank  eyes. 
But  each  felt  happily  conscious  that  they  would 
meet  again  on  the  morrow. 


Ill 
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SARY  MAcDONALD  did  not  intend  to 
tell  a  falsehood  when  refusing  the  fish. 
Many  a  time  she  had  carried  a  heavier  load 
with  the  usual  armful  of  twigs  and  perhaps  a 
basket  of  nuts  or  berries  as  well. 

The  fact  was,  she  did  not  want  her  folks  to 
know  she  had  met  the  "  furriner  "  again.  This 
on  account  of  Bud  Coulter;  for  Andy  and  Per- 
cilly,  though  not  fond  of  "  furriners,"  had  rather 
liked  the  young  stranger,  who  was  not  "  a  rev- 
enue "  but  "jes'  a  los'  hunter,"  and  the  accept- 
ance of  more  trout  "  fetched  in  with  thet  new- 
fangled pole  "  would  have  been  gladly  welcomed. 

As  Sary  knew  would  be  the  case,  the  news  had 
quickly  spread  to  the  mountain  neighbors  that 
the  MacDonalds  had  entertained  at  dinner  a 
stranger,  who  had  brought  a  string  of  trout 
caught  with  a  new-fangled  contraption.  Before 
the  sun  was  well  up  on  the  following  morning, 
Bud  Coulter  made  his  way  with  long  crashing 
strides  to  the  MacDonald  home.  He  was  a  reg- 
ular mountain  giant,  though  not  yet  eighteen 
years  old. 

Bud  Coulter's  devotion  to  Sary  was  under- 
stood to  mean  but  one  thing.  The  mountain 
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girls  knew  there  was  no  hope  for  the  least  atten- 
tion from  Bud  Coulter  while  Sary  MacDonald, 
with  her  timid  ways  and  soft  pleading  eyes,  was 
anywhere  near;  and  the  swains  of  Black  Bowlder 
knew  it  would  not  be  wise  to  stand  in  the  way 
of  the  long-legged  lover,  who  defied  the  entire 
mountainside.  Sary  saw  Bud  coming  in  the  early 
morning.  Though  never  before  failing  to  feel 
glad  at  the  sight  of  the  big  mountain  fellow,  to- 
day as  she  watched  his  approach  a  strange  tremor 
took  possession  of  her  and  she  felt  unaccountably 
afraid.  To  face  a  tyrannical  lover  like  Bud, 
while  the  memory  of  a  gentler  voice  and  tenderer 
eye  warmed  her  heart  and  brought  into  recogni- 
tion the  hitherto  latent  resources  of  inherited 
mentality,  was  a  trial  she  felt  she  must  escape, 
for  that  time  at  least. 

Like  a  frightened  bird  she  darted  out  of  the 
cabin,  away  from  the  range  of  his  eye.  Down 
the  rocky  slope  she  fled,  through  bushes  and 
briers,  to  the  protection  of  the  chestnut  glen. 
Even  there  she  still  felt  afraid,  and  for  fear  he 
might  search  there  for  her,  she  hid  the  little  splint 
basket, — hurriedly  seized  in  her  flight, — and 
climbed  the  big  chestnut  tree,  nestling  there,  con- 
cealed by  its  foliage. 

,  Hours  passed  and,  still  afraid,  she  retained  her 
perch.  Once  she  heard  Bud  call,  but  as  he  re- 
ceived no  answer,  he  passed  without  suspecting 
the  wary  one's  hiding.  "  Jes'  gone  to  spread  the 
news,  I  reckon,"  he  thought;  and  felt  a  bit  piqued 
that  she  had  not  waited  to  tell  him  "  fust "  about 
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the  trout.  Sary  diverted  herself  by  eating  chest- 
nuts and  shaking  the  tree  for  more  to  fall.  Thus 
she  waited — yes,  waited,  for  Don.  She  knew,  or 
felt  sure  she  knew,  he  would  come. 

He  did  come,  and  came  many  times  again  dur- 
ing the  happy  weeks  which  followed.  At  last  he 
came  to  tell  her  farewell.  Often  during  this  time 
of  meetings  Donald  Gray  would  have  escorted 
Sary  home,  that  he  might  renew  the  acquaintance 
with  Andy  and  Percilla,  for  they  had  attracted 
him  greatly;  but  Sary,  with  a  great  fear  in  her 
heart,  dared  not  let  Bud  know  of  his  rival's  ex- 
istence, and  therefore  managed  to  prevent  Don- 
ald's appearance  at  the  cabin.  It  was,  in  fact, 
only  fear  of  harm  to  him  that  made  her  keep  his 
visits  a  secret,  for  she  longed  to  have  her  parents 
know  him. 

The  wild,  rugged  beauty  of  the  chestnut  glen 
never  looked  so  beguiling  as  on  that  September 
morning  when  Donald  came  to  say  "Good-bye." 
Leaves  of  shimmering  gold  fell  with  every  pass- 
ing breeze,  and  now  and  then  a  thud  from  a 
falling  hickory  nut  would  startle  the  waiting  girl 
from  her  reverie.  The  thought  of  this  "  Good- 
bye "  filled  her  heart  with  a  desperate  despair. 
This  mountain  lassie  had  never  seen  her  face 
in  a  mirror,  but  standing  by  a  limpid  place  in  the 
stream,  she  bent  to  look  at  her  reflection,  as,  girl- 
like,  she  had  often  done  before. 

Sary  dipped  her  hands  in  the  water  and 
smoothed  back  her  tangled  golden  hair.  With 
hands  which  slightly  trembled,  she  fastened,  with 
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a  point  from  a  thorn  bush,  a  red  leaf  on  her 
waist.  She  dipped  her  little  feet  in  the  rippling 
water;  then  sat  down  to  wait.  Tears  were  in  her 
eyes, — and  Donald  was  late.  He  had  never  been 
late  before!  When  he  scaled  the  cliff  above  the 
stream,  from  which  she  had  fallen  on  the  first 
day  of  their  meeting,  a  cry  full  of  gladness  burst 
from  her  lips.  It  startled  the  birds  in  the 
branches  and  brought  a  look  of  rapture  to  the 
face  of  the  young  climber. 

"  I  was  detained,  little  girl,"  he  eagerly  ex- 
plained. "  The  hunting  party  is  breaking  up  and 
we  are  to  leave  a  little  earlier  than  I  thought,  so 
I  haven't  long  to  stay.  I  got  away  only  through 
strong  determination  not  to  break  faith  with  you. 
You  see,  darling,  I  just  had  to  see  again  the  little 
mountain  girl  I  want  for  my  wife." 

"  O  Don,"  she  whispered,  nestling  to  him,  "  I 
thought  you-uns  had  gone !  It's  plumb  lonesome 
waitin'  when  nobody  comes !  " 

"  Yes,  of  course,  girlie;  but  I'm  here  now;  so 
brighten  up  and  tell  me  what  it  is  you  have  prom- 
ised not  to  do  while  I  am  away."  He  brushed 
the  drops  from  her  lashes  and  held  her  face  up 
tenderly. 

"  Not  to  cry,"  she  answered  meekly;  "  but  how 
can  I  help  hit?  Hit  seems  like  I  jes'  must  cry." 

"  Now,  in  the  first  place,"  Donald  responded, 
seating  Sary  beside  him  on  the  familiar  moss- 
covered  rock,  "you  must  remember  that  I  am 
coming  back  to  this  woodland  paradise  to  find  my 
own  little  bluebell  of  the  mountains,  the  fairest 
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wildflower  that  ever  bloomed;  and  I  want  to  find 
her  eyes  undimmed  by  any  useless  tears,  and  I 
want  to  think  of  her  as  happy." 

Sary  looked  up  at  him  adoringly,  and  clinging 
to  him  softly  pleaded,  "  Don't  go,  Don,  oh,  don't 
go!" 

"  I  must,  little  Wild-Rose.  I  am  obliged  to  go. 
You  must  remember  that  I  am  under  age,  and 
I  have  to  do  as  my  uncle  plans  and  go  back  to 
college." 

"What's  college?" 

"  Why,  that  is  a  big  school  for  young  men. 
We  finish  our  education  at  college,  and  I  have 
two  more  years  to  go  before  I  finish.  Then  I 
shall  be  twenty-one,  and  may  do  as  I  like.  I 
will  come  back  and  we  shall  be  married,  and  you 
shall  go  with  me  to  the  big  world  where  you  will 
live  in  a  house  with  lots  of  rooms." 

"One  for  Maw?" 

"  Yes,  and  one  for  Paw  too,"  he  laughed ; 
"  and  you  shall  have  a  silk  frock  as  blue  as  the 
sky,  and  blue  ribbons  for  this  lovely  hair,  and 
everything  a  lady  should  have.  You  shall  go  to 
school  and  learn  to  read.  By  heavens!  Talk 
about  sweetness  being  '  wasted  on  the  desert  air,' 
and  '  flowers  born  to  blush  unseen,'  "  said  he 
musingly.  Then  with  a  tightening  of  his  hand 
upon  hers  he  exclaimed,  "  It's  a  wicked  shame 
for  a  woman  like  you  to  be  buried  in  these  moun- 
tains! If  my  uncle  would  consent  we  would  not 
wait  two  years.  I  would  leave  college  and  marry 
you  at  once." 
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"  Bud  Coulter  wants  to  marry  me  too,"  she 
said  simply,  smiling  up  at  him. 

"Bud  Coulter!  Bud  Coulter,  indeed!  That 
long-legged  fellow  that  you  tell  me  comes  to  the 
cabin  so  often!  That  rough  mountain  chap! 
Bud  Coulter,  indeed ! "  and  he  laughed  heartily, 
and  drew  her  closer  to  himself. 

"  You-uns  better  not  laugh  at  him  to  his  face," 
she  said  quickly,  with  a  sudden  fear  in  her  heart. 

"  I  suppose  he  would  pop  me  in  the  eye  with 
that  long  rifle.  Well,  I'm  not  afraid  of  him;  but 
look  here,  Sary.  I  don't  blame  Bud,  nor  any 
man,  for  wanting  to  marry  you;  but  you  haven't 
promised  him,  and  you  have  promised  me,  so  I 
know  you  won't  go  with  him  nor  any  other  man 
while  I  am  gone.  You  are  mine,  darling,  and  I 
am  yours.  We  will  both  remember,  won't  we  ?  " 

"Be  you-uns  meanin'  it,  plumb  true,  Don? 
We-uns  ain't  yo'  kind,  and  sometimes  I  be  afeerd 
you  might — jes'  might — fergit  to  come  back." 

"  Sary,  Sary !  Are  you  doubting  me,  little 
girl  ?  I'd  marry  you  this  minute  if  I  could,"  cried 
the  young  man,  clasping  her  reverently. 

Sary  drew  gently  away  as  she  said,  "  Don, — 
I  be  so  afeerd." 

"Afraid  of  what,  Sary?"  he  asked  in  sur- 
prise. 

"  I'm  'feerd  o'  Bud." 

"  But  why  ?    You  haven't  promised  Bud." 

"  I  know,"  she  said,  beginning  to  sob.  "  I 
can't  jes'  zackly  'splain,  but  hit  seems  like  I  was 
born  to  marry  Bud.  Maw  and  Paw,  an'  Bud 
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hisself,  an'  all  the  mounting  folks  'spects  we- 
uns  to  jine  hands.  I  never  thought  nothing  else 
'til  you-uns  come.  O  Don!  Bud'll  kill  you! 
Bud'U  kill  you!" 

"  I'm  not  afraid  of  Bud.  Don't  worry,  child. 
I'll  go  to  him  and  explain  matters,  and  to  your 
parents,  too.  I  should  have  done  so  before. 
Surely  they  wouldn't  force  you  against  your 
will." 

Sary  clung  to  him  almost  fiercely  as  she  sobbed : 
"  You-uns  don't  know  nothin'  'bout  we-uns  in 
these  mountings.  Er  man  can't  take  ernother 
man's  gal  no-ways  'thout  a  killin'.  O  Don,  ef 
you-uns  goes  away  they'll  make  me  marry  Bud! 
Don't  go!" 

After  a  brief  silence  Don  said,  "  Sary,  marry 
me  to-day." 

"  Does  you  mean  it  ?  Does  you  mean  to  be 
er-marryin'  uv  me  now,  Don?  " 

"  Right  now,  this  minute,  little  girl.  That's 
just  what  I  mean,"  he  answered,  smiling  into  her 
bewildered  face.  "  But  I  must  go  back  to  col- 
lege at  once,  dearest.  If  I  don't  finish  my  college 
education  my  uncle  will  cast  me  off,  then  I 
couldn't  do  for  you  what  I  want  to  do.  Besides 
I  owe  him  a  duty." 

Donald's  voice  was  hoarse  with  emotion.  The 
spirit  of  truth  in  his  nature  was  striving  with 
the  strong  claims  of  contending  ambition,  duty 
and  love. 

Untutored  little  Sary  was  fighting  the  same 
battle,  alas!  Neither  of  these  high  souls  realized 
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that  out  of  their  strong  demand  for  right  would 
spring  a  Light  upon  that  mountain;  and  that  the 
Light  would  come  through  the  tragedy  of  Love's 
Sacrifice.  They  felt  the  future  vaguely,  but 
thrilled  with  the  touch  of  that  same  Love's  pres- 
ent demand. 

"  Shall  we  marry  now,  Sary  ?  "  Donald  asked. 

"Marry  now?"  said  Sary.  "Thar  hain't  no 
preacher,  Don.  Thar  \von't  be  no  meetin'  fo' 
nex'  spring,  when  Kit  Watkins  an'  Phil  Jennin's 
air  to  jine  hands.  Bess  Watkins  an'  Joe  Selden, 
they  hev  jes'  set  up  together  'thout  waitin' !  Hit's 
mostly  the  way  in  the  mountings.  Preachers  be 
so  fur  away,  an'  folks  has  to  git  married." 

'  Yes;  I  know;  for  in  this  State,  and  in  some 
others,  if  a  man  and  a  woman  declare  themselves 
man  and  wife  with  the  true  intention  of  living  to- 
gether, it  is  held  a  legal — a  right  marriage. 
Think  a  moment,  then  say  if  you  will  marry  me 
that  way,  Sary?" 

Sary  looked  him  intently  in  the  eyes,  then  an- 
swered: "  Ef  you  say  so,  Don,  fer  I  be  yourn 
an'  you  be  mine.  Our  hearts  be  one  already." 

Don  gathered  her  to  him  for  a  moment,  and 
kissed  her  on  her  fair  brow.  "  Then  we  will 
marry  each  other  now  in  the  sight  of  God.  Come, 
kneel  with  me,  dear." 

"But  we-uns  ain't  got  no  witness!"  she  said 
thoughtfully. 

"  God  is  our  witness.  But  see  here,  this  is 
my  mother's  picture  in  the  back  of  my  watch. 
You  know  I  told  you  she  died  when  I  was  born. 
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My  uncle  gave  me  this  watch  with  her  picture, 
so  that  I  could  always  feel  that  she  was  in  some 
way  near.  I  feel  that  she  is  now  with  me  in 
spirit.  Let  us  place  this  here.  Doesn't  that  make 
it  seem  as  though  she  were  really  here  with  us 
in  this  great  time?  " 

"Oh,  ain't  she  sweet!"  exclaimed  Sary  with 
awe,  looking  upon  the  beautiful  pictured  face. 
"  Do  you  reckon  she'd  git  mad  ef  she  knowed 
I  be  er-marryiiv  her  boy,  an'  me  not  edercated?  " 

"  No;  I  believe  she  would  give  us  her  bless- 
ing." 

"  Bless  me,  bless  us !  "  Sary  cried,  grasping 
and  kissing  the  picture.  She  darted  to  a  clump 
of  laurel  bushes,  and,  pulling  a  cluster  of  the 
pink-and-white  blossoms,  pinned  them  with 
a  thong  in  her  hair.  "  I'm  ready,"  she  said 
simply. 

Donald  stood  as  in  a  dream  before  the  rare 
physical  and  spiritual  beauty  of  this  child  of  the 
shut-in  world  who  was  to  be  his  wife.  Rever- 
ently, hand  in  hand,  they  knelt  before  the  little 
picture  of  his  mother. 

"Now  repeat  after  me,"  said  he:  "I,  Sary 
MacDonakl,  take  you,  Donald  Gray,  for  my  law- 
ful husband."  Looking  straight  into  his  eyes, 
Sary  repeated  the  words  softly  and  firmly.  Then 
Donald,  looking  her  tenderly  in  the  face,  said : 
"  I,  Donald  Gray,  take  you,  Sary  MacDonald, 
for  my  lawful  wife." 

"  Take  this  ring,  Sary.  It  was  my  mother's 
wedding  ring;  Uncle  gave  it  to  me  to  wear  on 
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my  watch  chain ;  Mother  would  want  you  to  have 
it" 

"  Hit  won't  git  on,  Don,"  said  the  girl,  trying 
the  little  gold  band  on  her  various  fingers. 

"  Never  mind,  keep  it  safe,  for  it  is  my  pledge. 
Sary,  do  you  know  the  Lord's  Prayer?" 

Sary  shook  her  head.  "I  hain't  never  heerd 
He  hed  one,"  she  replied  wonderingly. 

"  Then  we  will  each  say  silently  to  God  what 
is  in  our  hearts."  Thus  they  knelt  in  deep  soul 
communion  with  the  Great  Father. 

Rising,  they  stood  for  a  moment  in  happy 
silence.  Donald  clasped  his  bride  in  his  strong 
arms  and  said :  "  Now,  dearest,  we  are  man  and 
wife,  and  no  Bud  Coulter,  nor  anyone  else,  can 
come  between  us.  But  there  must  be  a  written 
agreement.  Here — the  clean  page  of  this  letter 
will  serve,  and  fortunately  my  name  and  address 
in  full  are  on  the  other  side.  And  the  date — 
September,  1879. 

"  See  what  I  am  writing:  '  I,  Donald  Gray,  do 
take  Sary  MacDonald  for  my  wife,  and  this  is 
my  pledge.'  Now  watch  me  sign  my  name.  See, 
this  is  D,  for  Don.  D-O-OST-A-L-D  G-R-A-Y.  Now 
I  will  hold  your  hand,"  he  said,  "  and  help  you 
to  sign  your  name."  They  laughed  heartily  over 
the  efforts,  which  finally  resulted  in  a  very  satis- 
factory signature. 

"  Bravo !  bravo !  That's  fine !  Why,  dearie, 
many  of  our  ancestors  had  to  sign  their  marks. 
Some  day  you  shall  write  as  well  as  anyone. 
You  shall  read  books,  and  paint  pictures,  and 
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play  music!  It  breaks  my  heart  to  leave  you  in 
these  wilds  away  from  all  advantages.  I  didn't 
know  we  had  such  people  in  these  mountains.  I 
don't  believe  the  Government  knows  it." 

"  Yes,  the  Gov'mint  do  know  hit.  Don't,  oh, 
please  don't  tell  the  Gov'mint  nothing,"  cried  the 
girl.  "  They  sends  revenues,  an'  then  we  has 
trouble, — an'  killin'!" 

The  young  man  stood  in  deep  thought  for  a 
few  minutes.  "By  Heaven!"  he  exclaimed; 
"  there  is  work  indeed  to  be  done  up  here  for  the 
Government  as  well  as  for  the  mountain  people. 
And  you  and  I,  darling,  must  think  about  that 
and  be  ready  to  do  our  part  when  the  time 
comes." 

He  took  from  his  pocket  a  silver  matchbox, 
folded  the  written  pledges  and  put  them  and  the 
wedding  ring  into  it. 

"  Here,  Sary,  see  how  to  close  and  to  open 
this  box.  No  one  can  open  it  who  does  not  know 
about  the  secret  spring.  Keep  it  safely,  for  it 
holds  our  contracts.  Now  come,  wre  must  go  tell 
your  father  and  mother." 

Sary  exclaimed  in  alarm :  "  You-uns  don't 
know  what  you  be  sayin' !  Maw  an'  Paw  don't 
like  furriners  much.  They'd  plumb  kill  you  an' 
they'd  drive  me  away  with  you!  In  the  mount- 
ings a  man  an'  his  wife  never  lives  apart.  If  they 
drive  me  away  with  you  you'd  lose  all  you  got, 
fur  yo'  uncle  would  drive  you  off  too.  O  Don, 
thar  hain't  no  way  but  to  wait,  and  tell  nobody 
till  you-uns  comes  back.  Two  years  am  awful 
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long,  but  I  ken  wait  now  I  feels  sorter  safe  from 
Bud." 

"  It  will  seem  a  long,  long  wait  for  us  both, 
dear,  but  we  will  try  to  be  patient.  Come,  this  is 
our  bridal  day — we  must  let  no  shadow  of  fear 
fall  upon  our  future  hopes.  See — we  have  had 
flowers  and  sunlight  and  song — the  song  of  birds. 
But,  Sary  darling,  we  must  sing  ourselves  as  we 
usually  do  to  complete  the  day.  What  shall  it 
be,  dearest — what  can  you  sing?  " 

"  I  can  sing  '  Pretty  Polly,' ' '  she  replied, 
nestling  to  him.  "  You-uns  said  you  liked  hit." 

"  So  I  do — as  you  sing  it — it's  the  sweetest 
song  I  ever  heard." 

With  arms  entwined,  they  sat  upon  the  moss- 
covered  rock  altar  and  sang  as  only  lovers  can 
whose  hearts  are  full  of  joy.  Time  seemed  all  too 
short. 

The  camp  horn  sounded,  and  the  sweet  and 
painful  good-bye  must  be  short.  Donald  knew  he 
must  respond  at  once  to  that  call.  Sary  pleaded 
with  him  to  try  to  get  the  campers  to  stay  a  few 
days  longer,  and  it  was  agreed  that  if  he  suc- 
ceeded he  would  blow  the  horn  three  times  just 
at  dusk.  He  held  her  long  and  tenderly,  whisper- 
ing the  love  which  he  was  glad  he  had  not  had 
the  power  to  set  aside,  as  that  first  day  he  had 
felt  he  had  better  do. 

He  was  gone!  The  poor  little  wife  sat  still 
and  tense  upon  the  mossy  bank.  Her  hands  were 
clasped  over  her  bosom,  where  the  sacred  little 
silver  matchbox  was  hidden.  Unconsciously  she 
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gasped  the  word  "  Gone ! "  and  with  that  sound 
came  the  relief  of  tears. 

The  crashing  of  twigs  brought  her  suddenly  to 
her  feet.  Bud  Coulter  walked  rapidly  toward 
her,  holding  out  a  handful  of  nuts  and  wild 
berries. 

"Found  ye!"  he  exclaimed.  "But  hell-fire! 
what  be  ye  er-cryin'  fer,  Sary?  Who's  been  er- 
troublin'  uv  ye?  Jes'  say  the  word,  an'  thar'll  be 
some  settlin'  uv  accounts." 

"  Don't  tetch  me,  Bud,"  sobbed  Sary,  drawing 
away  from  his  outstretched  arms. 

"  Wai !  I'll  be  damned !  Can't  tetch  ye,  even 
when  ye's  in  trouble?  Who's  been  er-worryin' 
uv  ye,  I  ax  ye  ?  What  fer  be  ye  er-red'nin'  uv  yo' 
putty  eyes?"  With  a  sudden  start  he  grabbed 
her  hands. 

"  Look  here,  Sary  MacDonald.  What  ye  got 
them  flowers  er-decoratin'  uv  yo'  hair  fer?  Ye 
hain't  fixin'  up  fer  other  fellers,  is  ye?  Ef  I 
thought  ye'd  so  much  as  look  at  one  uv  them 
damn  retinue  spies,  I'd  kill  ye!  Do  ye  hear! 
The  fish  in  these  creeks  won't  taste  so  good  as 
ye  think  ef  draw'd  in  by  er  windin'  machine !  " 

Pulling  away  in  fright,  Sary  exclaimed :  "  I 
hain't  seen  no — no  rev'nue,  Bud.  It  ain't  nothin', 
jes'  er  hurtin'  I  has  here  "  (placing  her  hand  over 
her  heart) ;  "  I  be  feelin'  er  bad  hurtin'  here, 
but  I  never  meant  to  cry." 

"  Wai  now !  Po'  little  gal !  Why  didn't  ye 
say  so?  Whar  be  the  pain,  Sary?  I  wish  ye 
would  jes'  let  me  hold  yer  hand  a  bit." 
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"I  can't,  Bud!  Ye  hain't  got  no  right  to 
'spect  me  to  do  what  I  hain't  never  said  I  would 
do.  I  hain't  never  promised  to  marry  ye,  though 
I  do  likes  ye,  Bud.  But  you  never  mus'  'spect 
me  to  marry  ye." 

Bud  dropped  her  hand  with  a  boisterous  laugh. 
He  kicked  viciously  at  the  rocks,  muttering  as 
he  walked  away,  "  Gals  do  like  a  damn  sight  uv 
persuadin',  but  thar  hain't  no  other  man  er-goin' 
ter  git  ye.  Ye  hear,  Sary!  Ye  hear!" 

Darkness  was  beginning  to  enwrap  the  glen, 
yet  still  Sary  sat  listening  with  hands  clasped 
over  her  hurting  heart.  A  soft  mellow  note  of 
a  far  distant  horn  suddenly  floated  over  the 
mountain.  Three  faint  but  distinct  calls  followed. 
Then  all  was  still. 

With  an  almost  inaudible  cry,  Sary  threw  out 
her  arms  towards  the  heavens.  "Don!  Don!" 
she  whispered,  "  my  husband !  " 

Fleet  as  a  deer  she  sped  homeward. 


IV 
THE  HAND  OF  DESTINY 

WHEN  Donald  reached  camp,  after  leav- 
ing his  little  wife  Sary,  he  found  his 
Uncle  Len  enjoying  a  smoke  with  sev- 
eral other  campers,  but  his  head  was  bandaged. 

It  was  explained  to  Don  that  in  going  through 
some  brush,  the  man  in  front  of  him  had  let 
go  of  a  young  sapling  too  soon,  and  it  had 
snapped  back  with  force  across  the  Judge's  face. 
The  bruise  was  temporarily  painful  and  quite 
disfiguring. 

The  Judge  laughed  heartily  over  the  figure  he 
would  make  if  he  returned  in  that  condition. 
Much  to  Donald's  joy  he  expressed  a  wish  to  stay 
on  in  camp  with  Don  and  one  or  two  others, 
until  "  Nature's  black-and-blue  war  paint  " — as 
he  put  it — was  somewhat  worn  off. 

The  "  fellows  "  were  only  too  glad  to  have  so 
good  an  excuse  for  a  few  more  days  of  hunting, 
and  Donald,  wondering  at  this  providential  help 
and  devoutly  happy  over  it,  devoted  most  of  his 
time  to  his  Uncle  Len,  who  could  not  hunt  be- 
cause of  his  bandaged  eye.  The  campers  had 
taken  a  few  books  with  them  as  a  resource  for 
stormy  days.  These  proved  very  useful  now. 
Every  afternoon  Donald  was  sent  off  for  exer- 
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cise.  Every  evening  he  brought  back  trout  and 
chestnuts,  or  small  game  which  Sary  had  helped 
him  find,  for  she  knew  the  haunts  of  all  the 
mountain  creatures. 

The  men  who  were  returning  on  time  carried 
a  letter  to  be  mailed  to  the  Colonel.  It  explained 
the  prolonged  stay  in  camp  of  the  Judge  and  his 
nephew.  It  had  to  be  mailed  in  a  town  some 
distance  from  Grayson,  but  it  reached  the  Colonel 
a  few  days  before  the  laggards  arrived. 

Colonel  Gray  made  it  uncomfortably  evident 
that  he  was  displeased  at  the  prolonged  stay  in 
the  mountains,  which  he  called  "  absurdly  un- 
necessary." The  vacation  was  at  an  end,  and 
Donald  must  return  to  the  University  in  a  few 
days. 

"  Selfish,  most  selfish,  to  have  stayed  away  this 
last  week.  '  Give  an  inch  and  take  an  ell,'  "  said 
the  uncle  sternly  to  his  nephew.  "  I  certainly  do 
not  feel  complimented." 

"  Uncle,  I  am  very  sorry,  really  I — I — 
wouldn't  have  hurt  you  for  the  world!  But  I 
couldn't  leave  Uncle  Len,  could  I?  and  he  ex- 
pressed a  wish  to  remain.  Oh,  you  would  have 
laughed  if  you  had  seen  him!  He  was  a  beauty, 
sure  enough!  And  then  there  is  something  be- 
yond description  in  the  mountains  and  in  camp- 
ing! You  should  have  come  with  us,  indeed  you 
should.  Now  what  shall  we  do  together  during 
these  few  days?  " 

"  Thank  you,"  said  the  Colonel,  "  I  shall  let 
you  know  my  pleasure  when  I  am  ready." 
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Donald  accepted  the  rebuke  in  silence,  for  he 
knew  the  futility  of  any  efforts  to  please,  when 
his  uncle  was  in  this  mood.  Judge  Howard  ab- 
sented himself  as  much  as  possible,  on  a  plea  of 
business.  Having  made,  as  he  thought,  adequate 
apologies,  he  maintained  a  cheerful  "  golden  si- 
lence." 

The  two  culprits,  with  the  assistance  of  old 
Sambo,  tactfully  brought  the  really  good-hearted 
Colonel  back  to  amiability,  so  the  parting  at  the 
station  was  a  genial,  even  merry  one. 

"  Surely  a  change  in  the  boy,"  remarked  the 
Colonel  as  they  drove  back  from  the  station  to 
Grayson  Hall. 

"  He  is  simply  a  boy  no  longer,"  responded 
the  Judge. 

"What's  that?  What's  that?  What  do  you 
mean?  " 

"  Simply  that  he  has  developed  majority  at 
nineteen,  that's  all.  He  is  a  man  as  much  to-day 
as  he  will  be  at  twenty-one,  and  is  as  fine  a  fellow 
as  I  want  to  see. — Very  firm. — Very  deter- 
mined." 

"  I  don't  like  riddles,  and  you  speak  in  riddles. 
What  is  he  so  determined  about?  " 

"  Why,  simply  to  prove  what  a  man  can  do, 
he  plans  to  finish  his  University  course  in  one 
instead  of  two  years.  He  will  surprise  us  yet 
with  his  ideas  and  schemes  for  those  hill-people !  " 

"Just  what  I  was  afraid  of!  Ideas  and 
schemes!  I'll  have  none  of  that,  I  tell  you;  you 
should  not  encourage  the  young  scamp  to  put  his 
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ideas  against  the  ideas  and  judgment  of  his  uncle 
and  guardian.  In  spite  of  all  I  can  do,  you'll 
make  a  prig  of  him !  " 

"  Your  nephew  cannot  be  ruined,  sir,"  replied 
the  Judge  with  dignity,  "  except  by  attempts  to 
keep  down  his  unfolding.  His  is  a  very  rare 
nature,  and  you  will  be  wise  not  to  treat  him  as 
a  simple  '  boy.'  He  has  already  left  boyhood 
behind  him,  and  it  would  be  well  for  us  to  remem- 
ber that  his  young  manhood  must,  in  the  very 
nature  of  things,  differ  from  our  old  manhood." 

"  Tut,  tut !  Nonsense !  I  tell  you  again  that 
if  he  is  to  represent  me,  after  I  am  gone,  he  must 
be  trained, — trained,  I  say,  in  my  ways  of  think- 
ing and  my  ways  of  living.  Len,  I  do  wish  you 
would  remember  that,  and  stop  your  everlasting 
oppositions,  and  curb  your  high-flown,  advanced 
ideas!" 

"  You  had  better  curb  your  obstinate  stupidity, 
Don,  and  look  beyond  the  boundaries  of  Grayson 
Hall  and  the  ways  of  a  past  generation.  To  be 
frank,  I  am  somewhat  tired  of  this  subject.  So 
let  it  drop.  You  have  magnificent  material  in 
Don,  and  should  have  a  happy  and  proud  old 
age  through  him.  Now  let  us  '  talk  of  the 
weather.' ' 

"  Len,  shall  I  tell  you  what  you  remind  me 
of?" 

"  No,  please  don't.  It  would  probably  be  too 
complimentary." 

"It  couldn't  be  that,"  chuckled  the  Colonel, 
"  but  I'm  going  to  tell  you,  all  the  same." 
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"  No,  you're  not  going-  to  do  anything  of  the 
kind,  you  old  blunderbus !  " 

"  I  call  that  mean.  You've  taken  the  words 
right  out  of  my  mouth!  I'll  have  to  substitute 
another  comparison.  Here  it  is:  You're  a 
doting  grandmother.  Grandmothers  are  so 
dear!" 

A  punch  in  the  ribs  was  the  Judge's  "  thank 
you." 

Faithful  old  Sambo,  the  butler,  stood  ready  to 
open  the  carriage  door  and  assist  the  gentlemen 
to  alight.  With  an  inquiring  look  and  a  tender 
interest,  he  asked  : 

"  I  s'posen  young  Marser  got  de  train  all 
right,  Marse  Don?" 

"  Yes,  Sambo,  he's  safely  off,"  replied  the 
Colonel.  "  The  house  will  be  like  a  harp  without 
strings  for  the  next  nine  months.  You  will  have 
to  brace  us  up,  Sambo,  with  some  tales  of  our 
old-time  bear  hunts." 

"  Yas,  sir;  yas,  sir,"  chuckled  Sambo.  "But 
hit  won't  seem  lak  de  same  widout  dat  boy, 
Marse  Don,  to  laugh  an'  ax  questions  you  an'  me 
ain't  ready  to  'splain."  All  three  men  gave  a 
laughing  assent  to  this,  for  the  evenings  around 
the  library  fire,  with  Sambo  to  relate  happenings 
of  early  days  "  long  fo'  de  war,  fo'  de  b'ars  an' 
de  wildcats  was  cleared  outen  Grayson  County," 
were  evenings  of  delight,  never  to  be  forgotten. 
The  memory  of  young  Donald's  rollicking  laughs 
and  happy  asking  of  questions  of  adventures  they 
could  not  fully  explain  on  those  occasions,  seemed 
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to  fill  the  hearts  of  all  three  as  they  ascended  the 
steps. 

Sam  and  the  Colonel  had  both  been  born  "  on 
the  place,"  and  within  a  month  of  each  other. 
The  threads  of  their  lives,  differing  so  greatly  in 
color  and  texture,  had  interwoven  into  patterns 
of  beauty.  Neither  would  have  been  complete 
without  the  other.  When  the  good  Colonel 
raved  against  ideals,  he  little  dreamed  how  vig- 
orously he  always  defended  his  own  ideals,  and 
among  these  was  that  of  a  wonderfully  main- 
tained relationship  of  mutual  trust  and  compan- 
ionable affection  between  master  and  servants, 
which  the  changed  conditions  in  the  South  could 
not  alter. 

The  University  of  Virginia,  standing  with 
lofty  grandeur  among  the  foothills  of  the  Blue 
Ridge,  has  given  inspiration  to  many  a  son  of 
the  Southland,  but  perhaps  no  student  more  de- 
termined to  conquer  knowledge  than  Donald 
Gray  ever  breathed  the  precious  fragrance  of  its 
sheltering  pines. 

With  the  spirit  of  a  racer  the  young  man 
threaded  the  intricacies  of  a  two-years  course 
crowded  into  one.  Sary  being  the  spur  to  his 
burning  impatience,  was,  of  course,  not  known 
to  the  students.  They  made  all  kinds  of  guesses 
about  the  cause  for  this  transformation  from  a 
responsive  social  leader,  to  a  quiet,  though  amia- 
ble "  digger."  His  innate  geniality  pierced  the 
student  air  of  "  disturb  me  not  "  and  kept  him 
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still  popular  among  the  "  good  fellows  "  and  far 
from  being  the  "  prig  "  his  uncle  so  abhorred. 

The  longing  to  return  to  Sary,  and  the  in- 
trusion of  his  plans  for  the  great  work  they 
would  do  together  for  her  "  people  of  the  moun- 
tains," often  made  it  almost  impossible  to  con- 
centrate on  college  work.  How  he  longed  to 
throw  it  all  over  and  plunge  into  "  happiness  and 
the  great  work !  "  But  what  a  mess  he  would 
make  of  it  without  money,  without  a  profession ! 
And  then  the  deep  love  for  both  Uncle  and  Uncle 
Len,  how  could  he  respect  himself  if  untrue  to 
them ! 

Many  a  night  under  the  trees  he  would  fight 
such  battles,  for  his  room  would  become  insup- 
portable. The  professors  noticed  with  anxiety 
Donald's  pallor  and  tried  to  dissuade  him  from 
trying  to  finish  in  that  year.  His  answer  to  every 
argument  was,  "  I  must." 

At  times  Donald  doubted  his  strength  to  keep 
on  to  the  end.  But  youth  and  love  held  tonics, 
and  the  struggle  went  on  until  nearly  the  close 
of  the  year;  then  the  great  strain  told  in  a  serious 
attack  of  fever. 

Colonel  Gray  and  Judge  Howard  went  at  once 
to  the  University.  Neither  understood  the  piti- 
ful ravings  and  calling  for  Sary.  Then  the  "  Un- 
cle Don,  oh,  Uncle  Don,  you  know  I  love 
you !  "  "  Tell  him,  Uncle  Len,  how  I  want  him 
to  be  proud  of  me !  "  "  I'll  do  it  all  yet;  by  Jove, 
I  will !  "  "  Oh,  Uncle  Don !  Uncle  Don,  if  you 
only  understood !  " 
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With  a  sigh  and  moist  eyes  the  Colonel  would 
whisper,  "  I  wonder  if  I  have  been  too  severe 
with  the  boy?  H  so,  God  forgive  me."  Then, 
against  the  remonstrances  of  the  nurse,  he  would 
smooth  the  hot  forehead,  saying :  "  There  now, 
don't  worry.  It's  all  right,  all  right."  Then 
turning  to  the  Judge,  he  would  add,  "  Too  much 
hard  study,  and  very  likely  high-flown  ideas  from 
novels.  Now,  Len,  take  warning  from  this,  and 
after  he  gets  well  help  me  hold  him  down  to 
hard  common  sense." 

"  Did  it  occur  to  you  that  this  may  be  one  of 
Nature's  retaliations  for  too  much  hard  common 
sense  in  the  past?  " 

"  There  you  go  again !    There  you  go  again !  " 

"  Well,  this  is  no  time  to  argue.  Let's  just 
plan  now  to  get  him  well  enough  to  go  home." 

Days,  weeks,  months  held  the  life  of  the  young 
man  in  the  balance.  When  at  last  he  was  car- 
ried on  a  stretcher  to  Grayson  Hall,  it  was 
almost  time  for  the  new  University  year  to 
begin. 

Much  of  the  time  of  convalescence  was  spent 
on  the  broad  veranda  which  faced  the  pretty 
valley  spread  out  at  the  feet  of  the  distant,  dark, 
silent  mountains,  the  mountains  which  held  his 
treasure,  his  beautiful  Sary.  Many  a  dream  visit 
he  paid  to  her.  Even  in  a  dream  it  was  sweet 
to  hear  her  soft  musical  voice,  to  watch  her  grace- 
ful movements  and  to  tell  her  again  of  his  faith- 
ful love.  But  alas !  the  awakening  to  loneliness ! 
"  O  Sary,  Sary !  How  I  had  planned  to  sur- 
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prise  you  by  returning  after  one  year,  instead  of 
two,  oh,  such  long  years!  " 

The  bitterness  of  the  silence  and  of  impossi- 
bility of  communication  seemed  more  than  he 
could  bear,  and  how  hard  for  her  too.  Yet  Don- 
ald never  for  a  moment  doubted  Sary's  faithful- 
ness. His  mental  pictures  of  her  were  always 
those  of  buoyant  health,  but  was  she  well?  Could 
it  be  possible  that  the  longing  and  waiting,  the 
baffling  of  Bud's  attentions  and  the  dull  routine 
of  the  mountain  life  sapped  her  vitality? 

Donald  turned  over  and  over  in  his  mind  the 
possibility  of  finishing  the  law  course  with  the 
Judge,  and  taking  at  once  a  clerkship  in  his  office. 
Perhaps,  just  perhaps,  if  his  uncle  saw  Sary,  and 
heard  her  sweet  voice,  he  might  be  touched  to 
sympathy,  and  Sary's  refined,  captivating  ways 
would  complete  the  conquest.  But  no !  "  Hard 
common  sense  "  said,  "  No." 

Then  Don's  soul  would  cry :  "  Oh,  Uncle  Don, 
Sary  would  make  your  old  age  so  beautiful !  She 
w'ould  be  its  sunshine,  its  flowers.  She  would 
be  the  child  in  your  life,  the  strong,  loving  woman 
in  your  home.  She  would  be  the  halo  of  heaven 
about  Grayson  Hall!  Oh,  Uncle  Don,  if  you 
could  only  see  as  I  do,  as  I  do! " 

During  these  weary  days  of  convalescence 
Judge  Howard  watched  for  a  wise  opportunity 
when  the  Colonel  and  his  satellite  Sambo  were 
out  of  hearing,  to  question  Donald  about  his  rav- 
ings during  the  fever,  and  received  in  return  a 
confidential  confession.  It  was  a  great  relief  to 
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have  such  a  loving  vent  for  the  long  pent-up  emo- 
tions, and  he  gained  strength  daily  after  it. 

Donald  became  impatient  to  make  a  trip  to  the 
mountains.  But  his  Uncle  Len  called  into  play 
all  his  professional  skill  as  a  special  pleader  and 
silenced  that  reckless  idea.  He  convinced  his 
"  client "  of  the  various  unwisdom  of  doing  any- 
thing outside  of  a  quiet  pursuit  of  the  college 
course,  which  would  fit  him  to  take  his  proper 
place  in  the  world,  and  also  be  the  means  of 
doing  the  best  for  Sary  and  the  mountain 
people. 

The  Judge  believed  that  if  he  could  keep  Don- 
ald from  meeting  Sary  again  at  this  time  he 
might  devise  some  way  to  free  him  from  the  rash, 
incongruous  marriage.  That  he  felt  it  his  duty 
to  do. 

With  this  in  view  the  Judge  wrote  to  the  au- 
thorities at  the  University  and  arranged  for  Don- 
ald to  return  on  the  opening  day  and,  because  of 
his  still  weak  condition,  to  take  up  the  work 
gradually.  This  was  not  a  difficult  concession  to 
obtain,  for  Donald's  "  digging  "  of  the  previous 
year  had  carried  him  far  in  advance  of  most  of 
his  class. 

As  it  was,  only  a  promise  made  to  his  Uncle 
Len  on  the  day  of  the  confession  made  Donald 
comply  with  this  arrangement,  and  even  so  he 
went  off  with  a  resistant  feeling,  which,  had  he 
been  in  full  health,  would  have  found  pretty 
vigorous  expression. 

Well,  next  year  he  would  be  twenty-one.    Then 
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"  fur  would  fly  "  if  anyone,  even  Uncle  Len,  at- 
tempted to  control  him.  By  Jingo,  it  would ! 

Old  "  Time  "  ambled  along  at  Grayson  Hall. 
He  went  in  all  kinds  of  gaits  at  the  University, 
and  performed  some  rare  feats  at  bucking,  but 
Don  "  stayed  on  his  cob,"  otherwise  called  "  job." 

Graduation  day  was  at  hand;  and  from  all 
accounts  the  heir  of  Grayson  Hall  would  come 
off  with  flying  colors.  An  atmosphere  of  eager 
expectation  pervaded  the  Grayson  "  Estate." 
Colonel  Gray  was  dignifiedly  chipper  and  dis- 
persed favors  with  unusual  generosity;  Judge 
Howard  seemed  more  grave  than  was  his  wont, 
yet  a  happy  excitement  showed  in  his  voice. 

From  Donald's  letters  to  him  it  was  evident 
to  the  Judge  that  Sary  still  held  her  wifely  place 
in  his  heart  and  plans.  So  the  time  was  come 
when  the  Colonel  must  be  told  that  a  love  affair 
as  well  as  over-study  had  caused  the  nephew's 
illness. 

It  was  twilight  of  an  exquisite  May  day.  The 
two  old  friends  were  smoking  on  the  veranda : 

"  Don,  did  you  ever  question  the  boy  about 
the  cause  of  his  illness?" 

"Yes,  and  no.  He  said  he  had  been  studying 
hard  enough  to  kill  a  horse,  and  that  sometimes 
he  had  walked  under  the  trees  at  night  to  cool 
his  brain.  I  didn't  persist  with  questions,  for 
the  professors  told  me  his  life  had  been  perfectly 
regular.  Why  do  you  ask?  Come,  out  with  it. 
Your  face  shows  you've  something  up  your 
sleeve." 
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"  Well,  I  did  persist  with  questions." 

"  Out  with  it !  "  exclaimed  the  Colonel,  ex- 
citedly rising.  "  I  thought  that  matter  was  all 
over.  Has  the  scamp  been  at  something  this 
year?" 

"  No,  not  this  year.  It's  the  old  matter  of  last 
year." 

"  For  Heaven's  sake,  speak  out." 

The  Judge  looked  down,  bent  forward, 
knocked  the  ashes  from  his  cigar,  then  raising 
himself  to  a  very  erect  position,  but  still  sitting, 
he  looked  the  Colonel  directly  in  the  eyes  and 
held  his  gaze  with  a  commanding  expression.  "  I 
find  it  almost  impossible  to  speak,"  and  his  voice 
was  husky.  "  It  is  best  that  you  should  know 
the  truth  now,  and  learn  it  through  me." 

"  Don't  spare  me,  old  friend.     Speak  it  out." 

Still  with  that  steady  gaze  the  Judge  held  the 
Colonel's  eyes. 

"  Don's  illness  was  partly  from  over-study,  but 
principally  from  excitement  and  worry  over  a 
serious  love  affair.  He  was  afraid  to  tell  you, 
or  me  either,  for  that  matter.  I  got  it  out  of 
him." 

"  Serious,  you  say  ?  How  serious  ?  "  firmly, 
quietly  asked  the  uncle. 

"  They  are  married." 

"Great  God!" 

The  Judge  sprang  to  his  feet  just  in  time  to 
catch  the  swaying  body  of  his  old  friend.  He 
gave  him  a  heavy  slap  over  the  shoulders 
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and  shouted  his  name,  and  pulling  him  to 
his  feet,  cried,  "  Stand  up  like  a  man,  old 
fellow!" 

The  Colonel  blinked,  and  "squared  off"  at 
the  Judge  with,  "  Take  care  there !  What  are 
you  up  to !  " 

"  You  be  a  man  and  I'll  tell  you." 

The  stricken  man  still  tottered  as  he  tried  to 
pull  away  from  the  strong  grasp  of  his  friend; 
the  color  came  back  to  his  face  and  the  flash  to 
his  eyes. 

"  There,  you'll  do  now.  Come,  sit  here  and 
let  us  get  at  what's  to  be  done." 

"  Thank  you,  Len.  You  and  I  have  weathered 
many  stormy  times,  but  this  is  the  worst  yet. 
Stand  by  me  with  your  brains  and  nerve.  I  need 
them." 

"  That's  all  nonsense.  You  have  all  the  brains 
and  nerve  you  need,  but  we  will  just  put  our 
capital  along  that  line  together,  and  get  our  boy 
out  of  this  mess.  It  will  need  every  bit  we  have, 
for  Don  is  something  to  deal  with." 

"  How  long  have  you  known  this  ?  " 

"  Since  last  August." 

"  When  did  it  happen  ?  The  marriage,  I 
mean  ?  " 

"  Just  before  we  left  the  mountains." 

"  Ah,  Len,  I  can  see  how  you  have  been  suf- 
fering. And  you  have  kept  quiet  for  both  our 
sakes.  Heavens,  man,  what  a  brick  you  are! 
Now,  what's  your  plan?  for  I  know  you  have 
one." 
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"  To  break  the  marriage.  It  is  a  common-law 
marriage,  but  it  holds  good,  and  Donald  is  the 
problem,  for  he  holds  to  it." 

"  Curse  that  hussy !  I'd  like  to  get  hold  of 
her!" 

"  Don't  let's  have  any  cursing.  Her  parents 
might  curse  you  and  Don.  That  young  woman 
is  no  hussy.  Of  that  I  am  positive.  Perhaps 
you  remember  that  I  told  you  that  Don  would 
not  be  attracted  by  anything  common  or  unclean, 
and  I  was  right." 

"  Have  you  seen  the  creature  ?  " 

"  No,  and  it  hurts  me  to  have  you  call  her  '  the 
creature.'  Please  drop  that  attitude  of  mind. 
You  will  not  succeed  that  way.  We  have  a  case 
of  true  and  beautiful  love  to  handle,  but  it  is 
unfortunately  between  one  of  high  culture  and 
the  other  absolutely  illiterate.  The  girl  is  purity 
itself,  is  naturally  refined  and  intelligent,  and 
above  all  she  is  extremely  beautiful.  Now  do 
you  see  what  we  are  up  against  ?  " 

"  How  do  you  know  all  this  ?  " 

"  No  matter  now.  Trust  me  when  I  say  I 
know  it.  Now  for  our  line  of  action." 

"Well?    Hang  it  all!" 

"  There  is  little  that  breaks  a  woman  down 
like  neglect.  If  a  man  beats  her  he  may  in  other 
moods  still  love  her,  at  least  in  some  degree. 
But  neglect  leaves  nothing  to  hope  for.  A  woman 
so  treated  rallies  all  her  self-respect  and  accord- 
ing to  the  strength  of  her  nature  tackles  life 
anew." 
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"  But  how  are  you  going  to  get  Don  to 
'neglect'  this  beautiful  ignoramus?" 

"  We  can't  be  sure  of  success,  but  I  would 
suggest  for  you  to  send  him  to  Europe  to  take 
an  extra  course,  and  then  to  travel.  They  must 
be  kept  apart  this  summer." 

The  seriousness  of  the  trouble  had  taken  all 
the  bluster  out  of  the  Colonel,  and  he  most  ef- 
fectively helped  the  Judge  in  maturing  details 
for  weaving  a  net  of  absence  about  his  nephew. 
The  morning  mail  carried  cautious  but  explicit 
letters  to  the  two  doctors  who  had  attended  Don- 
ald. To  him  went  a  most  loving  one  from  his 
uncle.  In  it  was  a  liberal  letter  of  credit  as  a 
graduating  present,  and  very  carefully  worded 
advice  about  the  European  trip,  and  saying  that 
the  old  family  friend,  Dr.  West,  would  meet  him 
either  at  the  University  or  in  New  York,  and 
accompany  him  in  Europe. 

"  There,"  said  the  Colonel  the  next  day,  when 
all  the  papers  were  mailed,  "  I  think  my  fine 
independent  nephew  will  recognize  authority 
now." 

"  Yes,  but  will  he  bow  to  it  ?  There's  the 
question." 

The  old  bluster  came  out  at  the  suggestion  of 
resistance.  "  Bow  to  it,  did  you  say  ?  He'll  bow 
to  it,  or  bow  his  head  to  poverty." 

"  Now  do  be  wise.  You  cannot  drive  that 
spirit  But  you  may  do  something  through  ap- 
peal. Do  be  wise !  " 

"  Well,  you,  Len,  go  on  to  the  graduation.    If 
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I  go  I'll  be  sure  to  put  the  whole  matter  wrong. 
Hang  it!" 

The  receipt  of  the  two-thousand-dollar  letter 
of  credit  as  a  graduating  present,  and  all  the 
plans  for  the  European  trip,  so  enraged  the  lover 
that  he  broke  all  restraint  in  efforts  to  outwit 
schemes  which  he  at  once  recognized  as  attempts 
to  frustrate  his  plans. 

"  Betrayed,  betrayed !  "  he  exclaimed  under  his 
breath,  "  and  by  my  friend,  my  mother's  friend! " 
With  a  plausible  excuse  to  the  president  of  the 
University,  Donald  managed  to  secure  his  diploma 
of  graduation  in  advance  of  the  exercises,  and 
immediately  started  for  home.  He  hoped  thus 
to  intercept  the  coming  of  his  uncle  and  the 
friend  whom  he  now  deemed  false. 

It  so  happened  that  the  day  so  long  wished  for, 
which  would  bring  him  to  the  coveted  twenty- 
one  years,  would  be  the  day  he  would  reach  home 
to  stand  for  his  independence  and  manhood.  As 
he  thought  of  this  all  the  duty  and  love  that  his 
uncle  had  a  right  to  claim  faced  him  with  a 
strong  plea.  And  he  determined  to  conduct  him- 
self accordingly,  yet  not  to  yield  his  relations  with 
Sary.  A  hard  task  indeed. 

A  brief  letter  had  been  sent  to  the  Judge  tell- 
ing of  his  home-coming.  "  And,"  he  added, 
"  you  have  arranged  the  European  trip  no 
doubt  in  kindness,  but  so  planned,  and  under 
the  circumstances,  it  is  an  affront  and  unendur- 
able." 

The  letter  reached  the  Judge  just  an  hour 
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before  the  train  was  due  upon  which  Donald  was 
to  arrive. 

Twice  before  in  his  life  Judge  Howard  had 
experienced  a  similar  wrench  of  his  heart  and 
a  similar  blight  of  his  hopes.  First  when  he 
knew  that,  while  she  cared  for  him,  the  woman 
he  loved  had  accepted  another  in  obedience  to 
the  wishes  of  her  parents.  Second  when  he 
learned  that  the  fair  young  life  had  been  sacri- 
ficed on  the  altar  of  motherhood. 

Now  he  was  accused  of  being  a  traitor,  and  by 
her  boy — the  boy  whom  he  had  for  so  many 
years  striven  to  help,  and  for  whose  good  he  was 
now  making  such  painful  efforts. 

With  the  composure  which  was  so  marked  a 
characteristic,  he  paced  the  little  railroad  station 
at  Grayson,  oblivious  to  all  surroundings,  and  in- 
tent in  thought  upon  ways  and  means  to  solve  the 
difficulties  of  the  question  in  hand.  He  felt  that 
the  honor  of  Donald,  the  Colonel,  and  of  the  fair 
name  of  "  Grayson  Hall  "  was  for  him  to  defend. 

Judge  Howard  was  too  old  and  too  expert  a 
wrestler  with  delicate  human  problems  not  to 
realize  the  hard  work  before  him,  and  too  brave 
and  loving  to  be  daunted  by  them.  In  fact,  he 
accepted  the  coming  conflict  with  a  certain  pain- 
ful zest. 

"  We  shall  see,"  he  thought,  with  an  indrawn 
breath,  "  if  the  dear  lad  has  the  power  to  win 
a  case  against  my  judgment  and  experience.  He 
can  prove  now  what  his  ability  may  be  for  be- 
coming my  partner-at-law.  God  bless  him !  " 
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THE  first  passenger  to  alight  was  Donald 
Gray.  He  made  no  protest  when  the  elder 
man,  seizing  his  arm  as  in  a  vise,  drew 
him  aside  to  where  they  could  talk  undisturbed. 

"  This  is  madness,  my  boy,  simple  madness," 
the  Judge  began  with  intense  emotion.  "  Many 
a  young  man  would  almost  give  his  life  for  your 
chance, — the  chance  you  are  throwing  away." 

"  But  my  honor,  I  am  not  throwing  away  my 
honor.  I  have  pledged  my  word  to  Sary,  and  I 
must  keep  it.  Already  she  has  waited  almost  two 

years,  and Why — why — she  is  my  wife, 

Uncle  Len,  and  you  have  betrayed  me!  And 
Uncle  Don  would  force  me  to  betray  myself!  " 

"  Not  so,  my  boy,  not  so,"  faltered  the  Judge. 
"  I  have  disclosed  no  particulars.  I  have  told 
only  enough,  as  I  thought,  to  save  you  from  your 
rashness." 

"  I  am  twenty-one  to-day." 

"  You  had  better  put  on  bibs  again  and  say 
you  are  one,"  the  Judge  interrupted.  "  Donald, 
you  are  acting  like  a  child,  like  a  baby!  Just 
think  for  a  moment  what  you  are  doing.  Giving 
up  a  princely  inheritance,  refusing  a  trip  abroad 
and  the  finest  prospects  for  the  future  of  any 
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man  in  the  State,  and  for  what  ?  For  a  common, 
illiterate  mountain  girl !  " 

"  Illiterate,  untutored,  yes;  but  not  common. 
You  must  take  that  back,  Uncle  Len.  Sary  is  as 
dainty,  as  sensitive,  as  pure,  and  as  intelligent 
as  the  highest  type  of  woman.  You  pay  me  a 
very  poor  compliment,  I  must  say ! " 

"  There  spoke  a  Gray.  I  beg  your  pardon,  but, 
my  boy,  because  you  are  what  you  are,  you  owe 
it  to  yourself  and  to  your  uncle  and  also  to  society 
generally  to  marry  a  woman  in  every  way  your 
equal.  It  is  absolutely  beyond  reason  for  you  to 
consider  yourself  bound  by  that  mock  marriage ! 
Come,  give  it  up!  Go  abroad  as  your  uncle  de- 
sires. Don't  defy  him;  you  owe  him  deference. 
Don't  so  wound  his  love  for  you,  and  don't,  O 
Donald,  don't  drag  your  name  down !  " 

"  Only  dishonor  can  drag  a  man's  name  down, 
Uncle  Len,  and  I  don't  propose  to  begin  my  ma- 
jority by  dishonoring  myself  through  breaking 
my  word,  and  breaking  the  heart  of  a  trusting, 
loving  girl.  Besides,  I  love  her.  Her  very 
ignorance  makes  my  pledge  more  binding.  As 
for  f  mock  marriage,'  you  know  better,  Uncle 
Len.  In  your  love  for  me  and  for  Uncle  Don, 
you  use  a  false  argument. 

"  I  have  been  studying  law  for  four  years,  and 
I  know,  as  you  know,  that  the  vows  Sary  and  I 
made  are  legal  and  binding  in  this  State  and  in 
others,  and  only  the  law  can  release  us.  Every- 
thing depends  upon  the  intent  of  the  parties,  so 
as  we  had  a  bona-fide  intention  to  become  man 
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and  wife,  no  further  ceremony  was  necessary. 
You  yourself,  Uncle  Len,  would  prove  it  so  in 
court  were  it  so  challenged. 

"  It  is  a  painful  duty,  but  I  have  come  to  tell 
my  uncle  that  I  intend  to  do  my  duty  towards 
Sary,  even  if  he  puts  that  against  my  being  heir 
to  his  wealth.  I  am  righteously  indignant  over 
that  trick  to  rush  me  off  to  Europe;  a  letter  of 
credit  as  a  graduating  present,  indeed !  and  a  de- 
mand for  my  immediate  departure !  Thank  God ! 
I  am  twenty-one,  and  a  man  with  a  right  to  do  as 
I  think  best.  Oh,  Uncle  Len,  you  whom  I  have 
loved  almost  as  a  father,  you!  to  urge  me  to  re- 
pudiate my  vows,  my  sacred  vows.  I  looked  to 
you  to  stand  by  me,  but  now " 

"  I  do  stand  by  you,  my  son,  for  such  you  do 
indeed  seem.  But,"  the  Judge  continued  hoarsely, 
for  he  was  deeply  moved,  "  I  cannot  let  you  throw 
yourself  away  without  a  protest.  And  this  girl 
of  the  mountains  may  have  forgotten  you." 

"  Never !  You  know  that  I  could  not  go  to 
her,  that  illness  held  me  a  prisoner  last  summer. 
But,  as  we  could  not  write  to  each  other,  we  ar- 
ranged to  send  by  a  trusted  messenger  exchanges 
of  wildflowers  and  evergreen  sprigs.  Of  course 
this  could  not  be  often,  yet  we  have  had  at  least 

that  little  comfort.  But "  Donald's  face 

told  an  unspoken  anguish. 

"  But  what,  my  boy  ?  "  eagerly  yet  tenderly 
exclaimed  the  Judge,  catching  at  a  sudden  hope. 

"  I  have  always  been  honest  with  you,  Uncle 
Len;  and  now  I  shall  tell  you  that  it  is  nearly 
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a  year  since  any  message  has  come  to  me.  The 
only  messenger  we  could  employ,  the  young  lad 
we  had  to  help  in  campfires,  was  killed  trying  to 
cross  a  railroad  track  near  here.  I  read  of  it 
in  the  papers.  But  Sary  may  not  know  why  he 
did  not  continue  to  come.  Yet  I  am  sure  of  her 
constancy.  I  do  wish  you  knew  Sary!" 

The  Judge  felt  helpless,  even  guilty,  in  plead- 
ing against  this  strong,  pure  "  first  love,"  yet 
loyalty  to  his  old  friend,  the  Colonel,  and  loyalty 
too  to  Donald's  mother,  urged  him  to  persist. 

"If  that  girl  really  loved  you,  she  would  have 
found  some  way  to  communicate  with  you.  Some 
way  to  assure  herself  that  you  were  true  to  her. 
O  Donald,  Donald !  To  pursue  this  matter  is 
madness.  I  can  get  you  free,  and  no  one  shall 
know  of  it.  Sary  will  be  glad,  too,  to  be  free 
to  marry  one  of  her  own  kind.  Take  the  word 
of  an  older  man,  who  knows  the  world  and 
human  nature  better  than  you  can  know  it." 

"  I  know  what  is  right,  and  in  this  matter  you 
must  let  me  decide  for  myself." 

"  Think  of  your — your — mother,  Don,  and  let 
your  wife  be  of  her  type." 

"Ah!  Do  you  imagine  I  haven't  thought  of 
her?  I  owe  it  to  her  Womanhood,  that  I  shall 
not  be  false  to  my  Manhood."  Donald  straight- 
ened to  his  fullest  height,  held  out  his  hand,  and 
looking  firmly,  brightly  into  the  dear  eyes  of  the 
Judge,  said :  "  You  have  taught  me  many  and 
beautiful  lessons;  I  shall  try  to  live  up  to  them, 
and  the  greatest  of  them  all  is  an  unwavering 
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loyalty  to  the  highest  Right  you  know.  Uncle 
Len,  let  us  talk  no  more,  except  how  to  hurt 
Uncle  Don  as  little  as  possible,  and  to  do  the 
*  highest  Right '  most  lovingly  to  my  little  wife." 

Both  men  stood  silent  and  erect  in  the  presence 
of  the  unveiled  soul  of  the  other.  Thus  the  com- 
pact was  made.  The  elder  man  felt  in  the  dom- 
inant spirit  of  the  child  of  the  woman  he  had 
loved  and  lost  the  protest  of  her  soul  against  the 
bondage  of  conventional  "  duty."  In  this  strife 
with  the  youth  he  had  been  beaten,  and  he  was 
glad  it  was  so.  And  he  was  glad  also  to  recog- 
nize the  noble  kindness  of  the  victor  in  placing 
the  responsibility  of  the  victory  back  upon  his 
own  teachings. 

Donald  was  still  pale  and  showing  the  effects 
of  his  long  illness.  The  sound  of  an  approach- 
ing mountain  wagon  caused  both  to  turn  hastily. 
The  sudden  movement  after  the  strain  of  their 
talk  made  Donald  sway  slightly.  The  Judge 
caught  him  by  the  arm,  as  the  "Gee  thar!  haw 
thar!  "  of  the  driver  brought  the  steer  at  last  to 
the  station. 

Two  old  men  walked  slowly  into  the  waiting- 
room.  "  What'd  I  tell  ye,  Andy?  What'd  I  tell 
ye?  Didn't  I  'low  we-uns  would  see  thet  engine 
what  I  ben  a-tellin'  yer  about  ?  " 

"  Wen's  thet  engine  a-comin',  stranger  ? 
Mighty  nigh  time,  hain't  it?  " 

"Yes,  about  12:15,  old  man,"  replied  the 
agent  with  a  smile.  "  You  got  just  about  ten 
minutes  to  wait." 
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When  the  tooting  of  the  distant  engine  was 
heard  the  two  mountaineers  walked  to  the  edge 
of  the  platform.  "  By  gosh!  Ef  Sary  could  hev 
lived  ter  see  it !  By  gosh,  by  gosh !  " 

The  name  "  Sary  "  caught  Donald's  ear.  He 
looked  keenly  at  the  old  mountaineer,  then  with 
a  cry  of  recognition  sprang  forward  and  grasped 
his  hand. 

"Don't  you  remember  me,  Mr.  MacDonald? 
I  haven't  forgotten  you  nor  Uncle  Jack  either! 
I  am  just  from  college;  graduated  yesterday. 
I'm  coming  to  the  mountains  to-morrow.  How 
is  Mrs.  MacDonald?  And  how  is — is — Sary?" 

Mr.  MacDonald  stared  blankly  at  the  young 
man,  looked  inquiringly  at  Uncle  Jack;  then 
again  in  a  bewildered  way  at  the  young  man  as 
he  replied  slowly: 

"  Air  ye  axin'  after  Sary — after  my  gal — 
Sary?  Why,  Sary's  been  dead  nigh  on  a  year 
this  week  comin'.  But By  gosh !  " 

Both  mountaineers  turned  suddenly  as  the 
train  came  dashing  into  the  station,  drowning 
every  other  sound  with  its  noise  and  dispelling 
every  other  thought  with  the  wonder  of  it. 

"  Donald,  my  boy,"  whispered  the  Judge,  as 
he  caught  the  staggering  figure  in  his  arms, 
"  come,  come !  Be  a  man.  Come,  come !  the 
hand  of  God  is  in  this." 

With  a  stare  of  utter  blankness  the  stricken 
fellow  allowed  himself  to  be  drawn  to  the  train. 
He  neither  knew  nor  cared  what  he  was  doing 
nor  where  he  was  going. 
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"  Come,  rest  on  me;  I  shall  go  with  you." 

"To  her  grave?"  The  words  were  scarcely 
audible;  but  the  Judge  heard  them,  and  was  cut 
to  the  heart.  With  an  effort  he  lifted  Donald 
into  the  vestibule  of  the  car  just  as  the  train 
began  to  move  out. 

"  Is  he  ill  ?  "  asked  a  man  coming  to  the  assist- 
ance of  the  Judge. 

"  Thank  Heaven !  It  is  Richard  West !  "  ex- 
claimed Judge  Howard  with  intense  relief. 
"  You  got  our  letter  and  can  take  charge  of  him  ? 
That's  good!  He  has  had  a  shock,  West,  and 
has  swooned.  He  is  just  recovering  from  the 
serious  and  long  illness  we  wrote  you  about." 

Dr.  West  at  once  took  the  case  in  hand,  but 
his  patient  as  soon  as  aroused  would  relapse  again 
into  stupor.  After  several  hours  something  like 
normal  condition  was  restored;  still  it  was  evi- 
dent to  the  Doctor  that  much  skill  would  be  neces- 
sary to  ward  off  a  threatened  return  of  that  long 
and  serious  illness. 

During  Donald's  unconsciousness  Judge  How- 
ard told  the  Doctor  the  tragic  situation,  which 
had  not  been  fully  explained  when  it  was  ar- 
ranged for  the  Doctor  to  take  Donald  under  his 
special  care  during  the  European  trip. 

"The  hand  of  Providence  is  surely  in  this, 
Dick,"  said  the  Judge.  "  No  other  power  could 
have  sent  you  to  me, — to  her  boy, — in  this  crisis. 
I  must  get  off,  and  back  to  the  Colonel,  just  as 
soon  as  it  is  possible  to  leave  Donald,  for  his 
uncle  will  be  in  a  wild  state  over  my  unaccounta- 
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ble  absence.  He  doesn't  know  all  I  have  told 
you.  So  you  will  consider  this  a  professional 
secret." 

"  Of  course,  of  course,"  assented  the  Doctor. 
And  his  great  heart  began  its  accustomed  work 
of  planning  help  for  the  wounded  spirit  as  well 
as  treatment  for  the  shattered  body. 


VI 

BUD 

A)  the  train  rushed  away  Mr.  Lawter,  or 
"  Uncle  Jack,"  as  he  was  usually  called, 
gave  a  loud  "  Haw,  haw !  By  gum ! 
What'd  I  tell  ye  ?  Hain't  she  a  sight  f er  ter  see !  " 

"  Wai,  I  never !  "  MacDonald  replied,  in  a 
dazed,  subdued  tone ;  "  I  never  seen  ther  likes 
berfore!  Why,  she  looked  like  a  human  critter 
ter  me.  Why,  she  panted  and  blowed  and 
puffed  breath  and  snorted  like  she  war  thet  tired 
she  couldn't  run  another  step.  By  ther  Almighty, 
that  engine  beats  all!  But  what  'come  uv  them 
fellers?"  he  asked  suddenly,  looking  around. 
"  What  'come  uv  them  fellers  ?  Say,  Jack,  whar 
ye  reckon  thet  chap  ever  seed  me  and  Percilly, 
and — Sary?  He  never  waited  fer  me  to  finish 
tellin'  uv  him  'bout  the  babe;  so  quick  ter  git  on 
thet  engine,  I  reckin ! " 

"  Why,  them  fellers  war  in  thet  camp,"  replied 
Uncle  Jack.  "  When  them  hunters  come  to  Black 
Bowlder  I  took  notice  uv  the  set  uv  thet  young 
feller's  head,  him  as  axed  after  your  Sary,  but 
I  don't  jes'  recolict  his  name,  if  I  ever  heerd 
it." 

"  Wai,  he  war  powerful  nice  ter  be  axin'  after 
.we-uns,  and  him  frum  ther  level  as  is  easy  fer 
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to  see.  And,  by  gosh,  Jack,  he  remembered 
Sary, — Percilly  will  feel  plumb  worked  up  when 
I  tell  her  he  axed  about  her  and  our  gal,  and 
Sary  dead  a  year.  She'll  feel  plumb  worked  up, 
she  will." 

"  Wai,  she's  got  ther  little  one,  Andy,  and 
thet's  some  comfort,  ole  man.  But  I  wish  ther 
feller  could  er  knowed  'bout  ther  babe.  Come, 
let's  git  ther  beastie,  and  put  ther  poke  in  ther 
drag  and  be  er-gittin';  hit's  time  we-uns  war 
movin'." 

Uncle  Jack  brought  up  the  steer  with  the 
runner,  put  in  the  basket,  and  began  his  "  Gee 
thar !  Haw  thar !  Git  along  thar,  yer  critter !  " 
and  turning  to  Andy,  said,  "  Thar  ain't  no  use 
a-lookin'  along  thet  track,  fer  thar  ain't  no  more 
engines  er-comin'  ter-day." 

"Wai,  Ian'  sakes,  thet  engine!  Hit  war  a 
sight  ter  tell  erbout,"  replied  Andy,  shaking  his 
head  as  he  climbed  onto  the  drag. 

The  two  mountaineers  started  off  as  uncon- 
scious of  the  tragedy  wrought  in  Donald's  life 
by  hearing  of  Sary's  death  as  Donald  was  of  the 
existence  of  the  child  she  had  left.  The  wagon 
turned  into  the  highway  just  before  Bud  Coulter 
reached  the  station.  This  was  Bud's  first  trip 
from  the  mountains  to  town,  and  he,  with  the 
fourth  partner,  old  Hezekiah  Peters,  had  taken 
their  few  jugs  of  moonshine  to  exchange  for 
"store  fixin's,"  and  had  lingered  behind  to  ob- 
serve the  set  of  "  town  things."  Hearing  the 
noise  of  the  train  and  seeing  the  crowd  Bud 
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hastened  to  the  station,  but  was  just  too  late  to 
see  the  northbound  go  out. 

"  Lan'  sakes  erlive,  Bud,"  exclaimed  Andy 
MacDonald,  "  what  kep'  ye  so  long,  man  ?  Ye 
missed  seeing  thet  engine.  Hit  run  in  here  with 
blazin'  eyes  and  er-snortin'  fire;  and  lit  out  ergin 
b'fore  vve-uns  could  ketch  breath.  And  blame 
my  skin  ef  a  feller  jes'  from  school  some\vhar 
didn't  ax  after  my  gal  Sary!  He  didn't  know 
she  war  dead." 

"What's  thet  ye  say,  what's  thet?  He  axed 
about  Sary,  and  didn't  know  she  war  dead? 
Which  way'd  thet  feller  go?  Which  way?  I 
say!" 

"  Got  on  thet  engine,"  said  Uncle  Jack. 

Bud,  who  had  never  seen  an  engine  nor  a 
train,  grabbed  the  rope  that  drove  the  steer,  say- 
ing excitedly  to  the  men  who  had  alighted  from 
the  drag: 

"  Git  back  in  thet  runner,  men  folks,  git  in ! 
I  got  ter  ketch  thet  ar  engine!  Git  in  thar,  I 
say!" 

"  'Tain't  no  use,  Bud,  tain't  no  use,"  said  Andy 
soothingly.  "  We-uns  can't  ketch  thet  ar  engine. 
She  be  two  miles  away  by  this,  ef  not  more.  She 
kin  outrun  any  steer  ever  you  or  I  seen.  Jes' 
let's  go  home,  Bud ;  let's  go  home,  my  boy.  Hez'll 
foller." 

Bud  clenched  his  fists  and  glared  at  the  two 
men  as  if  they  were  subjects  of  his  wrath. 
"  Axed  fer  Sary,  did  he !  Didn't  know  she  war 
dead,  didn't  he  ?  Didn't  know  uv  ther  grave,  an' 
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ther  babe,  didn't  he  ?  Git  in  thar,  an'  go  on !  I — 

I  got  to  think!  I "  He  threw  down  the 

rope,  waved  his  arms  in  dismissal,  and,  with  set 
face,  turned  toward  the  mountains  to  walk  alone 
the  many  miles  homeward. 

Jack  and  Andy  started  on  in  silence,  rever- 
ently sympathizing  with  the  grief  of  this 
wrought-up  young  kinsman.  Uncle  Jack  felt  the 
sorrow  of  his  friend,  whose  bowed  figure  with 
clasped  hands  between  his  knees  spoke  of  a  pa- 
tience which  submits  yet  questions.  It  is  only 
large,  unselfish  souls  who  thus  recognize  a 
Greater  Wisdom  than  their  own. 

Andy  after  a  while  looked  up.  With  an  ex- 
pressive twist  of  his  hand  from  the  wrist,  he 
said :  "  Me  and  Maw  feels  powerful  bad  ter  see 
Bud  take  on  so.  He's  been  like  thet  ever  since 
our  gal  was  took.  'Pears  like  he  gits  more  un- 
rec'nciled  all  ther  time.  Wouldn't  be  s'prised  ef 
he  stayed  in  them  woods  ther  whole  endurin' 
night." 

'''  Thar's  er  great  myst'ry  'bout  ther  ways  uv 
Providence,  Andy,  but  we-uns  air  told  thet 
Providence  knows  what's  best,  and  ther  preacher 
he  says  hit  ain't  Christian-like  ter  be  everlastin' 
seekin'  revenge." 

"  I  'lows  thet's  right,  Jack,  but  ef  you-uns  was 
in  Bud's  place,  mebby  ye'd  feel  like  he  do. 
Hit  makes  er  mighty  great  dif'ence  whether 
we's  er-fittin'  Proverdence  onto  we-uns  or  you- 
uns." 

"'Zackly  so,   'zackly   so,"    said  Jack.     "But 
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don't  be  er-fergittin'  I  hes  bed  my  troubles  too. 
I  hain't  got  nobody  left  ter  me  now  but  little 
Jason,  an'  but  fer  you-uns  hit  would  be  powerful 
lonesome  er-livin'.  Percilly  hes  been  like  a 
mother  ter  my  baby  boy,  an'  ye  needn't  think  but 
thet  I'm  mindful  to  Providence,  as  well  as  ter 
Percilly  fer  thet." 

"  Hit's  plumb  sure,  ole  friend,  thet  Providence 
hain't  neglected  to  chasten  you-uns,  but  yo'  wife 
and  chillen  war  took  ther  natur'l  way  with  ther 
typhoid  fever,  but  our  gal  was  jes'  er  sacyfice." 
In  almost  a  whisper  poor  Andy  added,  "  Hit  war 
jes'  human  grief,  jes'  human  grief  thet  killed  our 
putty  little  Sary." 

"  P'r'aps  ye'll  see  ther  reason  fer  ther  sac'y- 
fice  some  day,  Andy.  You-uns  air  more  rea- 
son'ble  then  most  uv  we-uns,  so  I  s'pects  ye'll  be 
fittin'  ther  right  idee  ter  ther  trouble,  an'  er- 
keepin'  peart." 

"  Wai,  you-uns  be  powerful  comfortin',  Jack, 
and  I  thank  ye.  You-uns  hev  seed  a  bit  uv  ther 
world,  an'  hev  hed  a  bit  uv  edication,  and  knows 
'bout  things  better'n  we-uns." 

"  Yas,  I  hes  been  ter  town  mor'n  onest,  and  I 
hes  hed  two  weeks'  schoolin',  but  thet  war  w'en 
I  wan't  much  bigger  then  my  Jason.  Thet  war 
w'en  I  lived  t'other  side  uv  Black  Bowlder,  fo' 
I  run  er-way  to  see  the  woiT."  Uncle  Jack 
squirted  his  tobacco  in  silence  for  a  time,  then 
continued :  "  I  felt  mighty  proud  uv  thet  two 
weeks'  edication,  plumb  proud."  As  a  sort  of 
reaction  of  that  pride  the  faithful  old  steer  got  an 
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extra  crack  of  the  whip,  with  an  emphatic  "  Gee 
thar!" 

"  But  sakes  erlive,  man ! "  Jack  continued, 
"  thar  warn't  nothin'  I  could  find  ter  do  out'n  ther 
world,  even  with  thet  much  edication.  Folks  jes' 
laughed  at  me.  So  I  come  back  ter  ther  moun- 
tains. Don't  know  how  I  got  this  side  uv  Black 
Bowlder — but  here  I  be,  and  er-helpin'  at  ther 
still.  Thet's  all  thar  is  ter  do  in  ther  mountains; 
ef  we-uns  couldn't  make  er  drap  uv  moonshine 
now  an'  then,  we'd  'bout  starve  ter  death,  plumb 
sure." 

"  Wai,  hit  would  be  mighty  hard  to  git  erlong, 
Jack,  an'  hit  'pears  ter  me  mighty  onreas'nable 
ter  hev  ter  run  ther  blockade  ter  git  a  bit  uv 
short  sweet'nin'  and  a  pair  uv  shoes  an'  a  leetle 
'baccy  fer  er  jug  uv  juice,  when  we  hain't  got 
no  other  way  ter  git  sich  things.  Mighty  on- 
reas'nable ! " 

"  Why  don't  you-uns  git  married  agin,  Jack?  " 
asked  Andy  after  a  long  silence,  during  which 
both  men  seemed  to  be  deeply  thinking.  "  Yer 
needs  er  helpin'  han'  in  yo'  cabin,  man." 

"  Wai,  yas,"  said  Jack  with  a  knowing  grin, 
"  I  hev  been  stedyin'  about  hit,  I'll  'low.  Now  I 
might  ax  Selina  Slimmins,  but  she  be  too  slow- 
minded,  Andy — she  hain't  got  no  sense,  not  ther 
fust  bit." 

"  Wai — what's  the  objections  ter  Betsey  Hig- 
gins!" 

"  Now  thar  ye  hev  me  ergin,  Andy.  Betsey, 
she  hes  too  much  sense.  Ha!  Ha!  Too  much 
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sense  ter  marry  an  ole  cuss  like  me.  Ha!  Ha! 
Young  gals  don't  want  ter  cook  an'  'tend  chillen 
fer  no  ole  man."  Both  men  laughed,  but  with 
the  subdued  chuckle  of  thoughts  unexpressed. 

"  I  wonder  whar  Hez  be  jes'  now !  " 

"  Er-follerin'  up  uv  thet  young  hot-head,  Bud, 
mebbe." 

"  No.  Hez  hain't  no  fool,  an'  thet  ye  knows, 
Jack  Lawter.  Talkin'  'bout  fools  sets  me  er- 
thinkin'  uv  what  ther  preacher  said  onest,  thet 
'  Fools  goes  in  whar  angels  fears  ter  walk.'  Thet 
struck  me  plumb  sure.  Jack,  once  when  I  thought 
I'd  hev  it  out  with  my  Sary, — when  we  seed  why 
she  was  grievin'  so — and  wouldn't  eat  nothin', — 
why,  man!  thet  little  gal  hed  somethin'  higher 
then  ther  angels  in  her  heart  and  in  her  putty 
big  eyes  when  she  said,  '  Paw,  does  ye  believe  in 
Maw  ? '  'By  all  uv  heaven  an'  all  uv  earth,' 
sez  I.  '  Then,  Paw,'  seys  she,  '  ye  kin  believe  in 
me  jes'  ther  same.'  And,  Jack,  ole  friend,  thar 
was  er  joy  an'  er  light  in  thet  young  face  thet 
made  me  feel  ashamed.  Thet  Providence  thet 
we-uns  hes  been  er-talkin'  'bout  hes  somethin'  yet 
to  show  fer  all  this  sorrow.  My  Sary  was  good, 
Jack,  good — good,  I  say !  "  The  last  two  words 
were  scarcely  audible,  yet  emphatic  and  convinc- 
ing; they  floated  out  from  the  father's  soul  as 
his  hands  again  became  clasped  and  sank  between 
his  knees,  and  his  body  bowed  above  them. 

The  encounter  with  Don,  and  the  outburst  of 
Bud,  had  brought  to  mind  like  a  flood-tide  the 
wreckage  of  Sary's  life.  Yet  this  untutored 
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mountaineer  walked  among  its  negativing  evi- 
dences with  a  vision  which  saw  the  reconstruc- 
tion of  good.  What  shall  we  say  even  if  the 
vision  were  jarred  out  of  focus  by  sorrow?  It 
was  there.  It  was  with  him.  It  had  been  cast 
upon  the  screen  of  his  consciousness  of  ancestral 
development,  and  it  had  been  brought  into  clearer 
perception  by  the  light  from  his  child's  soul. 

The  mountain  wagon  creaked  and  rattled  upon 
its  way,  Uncle  Jack  "  gee-hawed  "  to  the  patient 
steer,  squirted  his  tobacco  to  the  right,  while  he 
cast  a  sympathetic,  comprehending  glance  upon 
his  old  friend  to  the  left.  To  change  the  subject, 
he  said :  "  Ye  don't  reckon  Hez  is  er-stayin'  this 
long  in  town?  " 

"Wai,  no.  'Course  not,  I  tell  ye;  he  be  er- 
fetchin'  up  his  own  way  through  ther  woods. 
Hez  is  er  knowin'  one, — he  don't  want  ter  be 
seed  too  much  with  we-uns.  He'll  take  t'other 
road  ter  git  his  town  tradin's  ter  Hell-Fire 
Cove." 

And  indeed — through  his  own  short  cut  over 
the  hills — Hez  was  going  home  his  own  way  to 
his  own  Cove  of  fiery  name  with  the  "  'baccy," 
"  short  sweetin'  "  and  other  store  "  fixings  " — 
secured  through  the  exchange  of  his  corn  juice. 

Hezekiah  Peters  was  the  most  daring  blockade 
runner  on  Black  Bowlder.  He  believed  abso- 
lutely in  his  rights  in  the  matter,  and,  fearless 
in  standing  for  them,  was  the  general  pilot  for 
Andy  and  his  kinsmen  in  the  trade.  It  was  gen- 
erally believed  that  Hezekiah  had  killed  the  three 
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revenue  officers  found  dead  at  different  times 
near  his  home;  but  it  could  not  be  proven  on  him, 
nor  had  it  been  possible  to  prove  the  fact  of  his 
"  blockading,"  nor  to  find  the  "  still  "  where  it 
was  believed  he  carried  on  his  trade. 

Hell-Fire  Cove,  where  Hezekiah  lived,  got  its 
name  from  the  three  horrible  slaughters.  So 
associated  was  the  old  man  in  the  minds  of  the 
people  with  those  foul  crimes,  which  circum- 
stantial evidence  alone  seemed  to  fix  upon  him, 
that  he  was  often  spoken  of  as  "  Hell-Fire 
Peters."  The  officers  of  the  law  were  constantly 
on  watch  to  trap  and  "  bring  to  justice  "  this  old 
"  fox  of  a  moonshiner." 

Because  "  Hell-Fire  Peters  "  was  unkempt  in 
person,  ungrammatical  in  speech  and  untutored 
in  manners,  most  people  would  say  he  was  un- 
intellectual.  But  was  he?  Or  was  his  intellect 
simply  untrained  in  the  ways  of  "  civilization  "? 
Stripped  of  superficial  standards  and  viewed  only 
as  a  man,  how  would  he  or  Andy  or  Jack  compare 
with  the  "  successful  "  business  man,  politician, 
statesman,  or  soldier?  Two  things  about  him 
and  his  kinsmen  are  true  beyond  dispute.  They 
are  brave  in  their  convictions  and,  according  to 
their  light,  honest.  It  seems  to  be  demonstrated 
that  the  punitive  method  used  in  dealing  with 
such  citizens  is  not  profitable  to  the  State,  using 
that  word  in  its  largest  sense.  That  method 
throws  to  the  scrap-heap  much  valuable  material 
that  has  a  Phcenix-like  vitality  which  better 
methods  might  conserve  to  better  purposes. 
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The  spirit  of  "  Hell-Fire  Peters  "  and  his  kins- 
men lives  in  their  offspring,  bound  to  them  by 
suffering  and  privation  and  the  memory  of  oft- 
repeated  acts  of  sacrifice  and  tenderness,  and 
an  almost  reverential  admiration  of  their  strong, 
picturesquely  brave  character.  To  them  there 
seems  an  element  of  ridiculous  weakness  in  the 
punitive  "  revenue  officer"  when  that  officer  does 
not  catch  his  prey.  There  is  an  unforgivable 
element  of  injustice  when  the  "  officer  "  succeeds. 
And  through  their  hearts  and  minds  there  runs 
a  lack  of  respect,  if  not  a  spirit  of  contempt,  for 
a  Government  which  so  bungles  with  fine  ma- 
terial. 

On  a  third  line  of  ascent  through  the  moun- 
tain woods  went  the  half-distracted  Bud  Coulter. 
In  the  intensity  of  his  suffering  he  gasped  for 
breath,  he  beat  the  air  with  clenched  fists,  he 
snapped  the  obstructing  twigs  as  though  they 
intentionally  hindered  him.  The  loose  stones 
went  rolling  down  the  slopes  from  angry  thrusts 
of  his  feet.  Every  energy  of  his  powerful  spirit 
gave  vent  to  its  agony  in  unconscious  physical 
acts. 

At  last  his  strong  body  claimed  respite  from 
such  strain.  He  threw  himself  upon  the  ground, 
stretched  the  weary  limbs  and  rolled  from  side 
to  side.  He  was  in  an  open  place  where  there 
had  been  a  clearing  of  the  woods.  Above  him 
the  evening  sky  seemed  to  bring  a  sense  of  sym- 
pathy, which  was  in  great  contrast  to  the  shut- 
in-with-his-grief  feeling  of  the  woods. 
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The  warmth  of  a  glorious  sunset  still  lingered 
in  the  sky;  the  crescent  moon  was  well  risen  and 
several  bright  stars  were  keeping  her  company. 
Bud  looked  up;  he  did  not  think  "How  beauti- 
ful !  "  but  he  felt  the  majesty  of  Space,  he  felt 
the  Power  in  the  Silence,  and  he  reached  his 
hands  up  and  out  as  a  child  reaches  in  distress 
to  its  Mother. 

The  "  still  small  Voice "  whispering  to  his 
soul  soothed  him,  and  he  began  to  excuse  himself 
to  this  comforting  yet  unknown  power.  Great 
dry  sobs  shook  him  as  he  talked  and  gestured  in 
the  growing  darkness. 

"I  hain't  never  had  no  chanst  at  nothin'. 
What'd  God  Almighty  put  me  here  f er,  anyway  ? 
Jes'  ter  suffer — suffer — suffer  ?  Jes'  ter  hev  folks 
laugh  at  me,  like  they  done  in  thet  ar 
town?  Jes'  ter  be  er  ridercule  uv  er  human 
critter!  What's  He  got  agin'  me?  I'd  like  ter 
know!  I  hain't  hed  no  chanst  at  nothin'!  No 
chanst  ter  do  nothin'.  I  hain't  never  had  no 
chanst  ter  git  er  edication.  Ef  I  hed  ever 
hed  er  chanst  like  thet  feller  thet  took  away 
Sary's  love,  she'd  er-been  er-livin'  now!  An- 
swer me,  God!  Why  didn't  ye  jes'  give 
me  thet  chanst  ter  ketch  thet  feller  thet  got 
on  thet  er  engine?  Why  didn't  ye  jes'  give  me 
thet  chanst?  "  Bud  beat  the  ground,  crying  out, 
"  I'll  git  him  yet — I'll  git  him  yet !  He  must  be 
ther  one — axin'  about  Sary — didn't  know  she  war 
dead — nor — 'bout  ther  babe."  That  last  thought 
brought  a  silence  to  his  ravings,  the  still  small 
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voice  was  whispering,  whispering.  "  S'posen  he 
was  er-goin'  fer  to  make  good?  S'posen  he'd 
heerd  'bout  ther  babe?  He  must  be  the  paw. 
S'posen  he  know'd.  Wonder  ef  he'd  give  the 
little  babe  a  chanst — a  chanst  to  hev  a  name? 
P'r'aps  he'll  git  the  chanst.  Ef  my  heart  jes' 
won't  harden  ergin."  Bud  stroked  his  gun  as 
though  taking  it  into  confidential  partnership  in 
the  matter. 

With  a  gasp  of  strange  relief,  this  weary  bat- 
tler surrendered  to  the  "  still  small  voice  "  striv- 
ing to  be  heard, — and  covering  his  face  with  his 
hands,  he  turned  to  "  Mother  Earth,"  and  nes- 
tling among  the  fragrant  ferns,  fell  asleep,  re- 
peating, "  Ef  my  heart  jes'  don't  harden,  ef  my 
heart  jes'  don't  harden!  I'll — give — little  Sal's 
paw  his'n  c-h-a-n-s-t,  his'n  c-h-a-n-s-t !  " 

How  could  this  young  giant  of  the  shut-in 
world  know  that  out  of  his  human  "  De  Pro- 
jundis,"  out  of  his  soul's  cry  for  "  Jes'  er  chanst  " 
would  come  the  birth  of  the  "chanst"  itself? 
How  could  he  realize  that  his  seizing  the  silent 
suggestion  to  give  little  Sal's  paw  his  "  chanst " 
too  was  the  very  beginning  of  being  and  doing 
that  Something  in  the  world  which  his  soul  so 
demanded  ? 
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THE  GRAVE  ON  THE  HILL 

MR.  AND  MRS.  MAcDONALD,  or  Andy 
and  Percilly,  as  they  were  generally 
known,  sat  smoking  on  their  rock  door- 
step. The  cabin,  small  and  cheerless,  harmonized 
with  the  descending  shadows  of  evening,  and 
with  the  sadness  resting  upon  the  lonely  couple. 

The  sound  of  footsteps  broke  upon  the  still- 
ness, and  Andy  laid  his  hand  upon  the  ever  near 
rifle. 

It  was  only  Bud  Coulter,  however,  whose 
mother's  cabin  was  hidden  in  a  nearby  cove.  The 
two  families  were  bound  together  by  ties  of 
friendship  and  relationship,  and  they  had  shared 
for  many  years  the  same  trials  and  privations. 

Bud's  devotion  to  Sary's  memory  seemed  even 
greater  than  that  given  to  her  when  she  was 
living.  Some  thought  his  mind  affected  by  her 
untimely  end;  others  knew,  however,  that  his  pe- 
culiar moods  and  strange  ways  were  due  to  rest- 
less determination  for  revenge,  the  revenge  the 
mountaineer  ever  demands  for  considered 
wrongs. 

Slowly  seating  himself  on  a  stump  near  the 
door,  he  said :  "  Howdy  ?  " 

"  Howdy,  Bud  ?  "  the  couple  responded  kindly. 
80 
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"  How  air  you-uns  these  days  ?  What's  er- 
doin'  ?  " 

"  Jes'  heerd  them  revenues  air  erbout  ag'in." 

"Anybody  tuck  up?"  asked  Andy,  again 
reaching  to  his  gun. 

"  Yes,"  said  Bud.  "  Young  Joe  Sykes  was 
kotched  las'  night  round  Big-Run  Cove.  He  fit 
like  mad,  but  they  got  him;  an'  I'm  s'posin'  he's 
berhind  ther  bars  by  now." 

"  By  ther  Almighty !  "  exclaimed  Andy. 

"  Ef  I  jes'  could  uv  seen  them  revenues  come 
erlong,"  said  Bud,  lifting  his  gun  and  pointing  it 
as  if  to  aim. 

"Been  huntin'  lately,  Bud?"  asked  Percilly, 
hoping  to  divert  his  thoughts. 

"  Nuthin'  to  speak  on,"  he  replied.  "  Seems 
like  huntin'  an'  fishin'  ain't  no  use  no  mo'. 
It's  revenues  I'm  wantin',  an'  mor'n  thet  I'm 
wantin'  er  chanst  in  ther  world.  How's  ther 
child?" 

"  She's  quite  peart,  thanky,  Bud.  S'posin'  you- 
uns  looks  in  an'  see  how  she  be;  she  kin  set 
erlone  now,  and  mighty  nigh  walk  erlone.  She's 
er-sleepin',  but  ye  kin  step  right  in  and  see  how 
she  be." 

Leaning  his  gun  against  the  stump,  Bud  fol- 
lowed Percilly  into  the  cabin.  Blowing  up  the 
coals  in  the  rock  chimney  fireplace,  she  lit  a  knot 
of  fat  pine  and  held  it  over  a  pallet  on  the  floor 
where  the  child  was  sleeping.  Kneeling  down, 
Bud  looked  for  several  minutes  intently  at  the 
little  girl.  Without  a  word  he  left  the  cabin,  took 
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up  his  gun  and  walked  rapidly  away  into  the 
darkness. 

Percilly  and  Andy  looked  long  and  sadly  after 
the  young  man. 

"  He  did  sho'  keer  fer  Sary,"  Percilly  whis- 
pered. "  He  couldn't  feel  no  wuss  ef  ther  child 
were  his'n." 

"  I  wouldn't  like  to  be  ther  one  ter  git  thet 
load  uv  buckshot  in  thet  thar  gun  uv  his'n,"  re- 
plied Andy  in  a  low  tone.  "  He  s'p'cions  them 
revenues,  but  thar  hain't  no  tellin'." 

"  Ef  I  jes'  did  know  who's  s'ponsible  fer  puttin' 
our  gal  over  thar  on  ther  hillside !  "  Percilly 
moaned.  "  Ef  I  jes'  did  know !  Hit  wa'n't  none 
uv  we-uns'  kind,  thet's  sho'.  Bud,  he  knows  thet 
much,  and  he's  everlastin'  er-lookin'  fer  thet  little 
face  ter  show  up  er  likeness  uv  some  kind,  but 
she  only  looks  like  Sary  so  fur  as  I  kin  see." 

"  Sary  never  wanted  nobody  ter  know  who 
done  left  her  ter  die  'thout  comin'  back  ter  git 
her  er  cabin  uv  her  own.  Damn  him!  damn 
him !  "  said  Andy  in  deep  wrath. 

"  Don't  damn  Sal's  paw,  Andy,  don't  damn 
Sal's  paw,"  sobbed  Percilly.  "  Ye  air  hurtin'  uv 
ther  heart  uv  ther  dead." 

"Wai  then,  I  won't,  Maw.  Ye  air  right," 
replied  Andy  hoarsely.  "  An'  hit  won't  do  no 
good,  nohow,  nor  bring  back  our  gal;  and  Uncle 
Jack  sez  Almighty  Providence  knows  best.  I'm 
not  sayin'  but  p'r'aps  He  do.  Some  day  we-uns'll 
know.  All  thar  is  ter  do  now  is  ter  keer  fer  ther 
child." 
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"  Thet's  so,  and  ther  child  she  be  er  mighty 
comfort." 

"  Percilly,  I  'lows  fer  Sal  ter  git  er  edication, 
when  she  grows  ter  be  er  gal.  Thet's  what  our 
Sary  said  she  wanted  when  she  war  er-dyin'. 
'  Let  'er  go  ter  school,'  she  said,  '  an'  1'arn  books.' 
An'  she  shall  be  edicated,  ef  my  name  be  Andy 
MacDonald!  Ef  we-uns  jes'  could  know  what 
she  tried  ter  tell  jes'  b'fore  ther  end.  'Pear'd 
like  she  knowred  things  was  right,  by  ther  peace- 
ful look  in  her  eyes.  Ef  she  only  could  er 
'splained.  I  can't  berlieve  our  gal  done  wrong, 
Maw.  She  wanted  ter  tell  me  an  you  so  when 
we-uns  showed  her  ther  babe.  But  ther  strength 
wa'n't  thar.  Poor  little  Sary,  she  died  tryin'  ter 
say  ther  word,  but  hit  was  too  late.  Ef  she  jes' 
hed  left  er  sign  uv  some  sort !  " 

"  I  hes  thet  little  tin  box  she  held  in  her  hand, 
Paw,"  said  Percilly.  "  Shall  keep  it  up  thar  in 
ther  chinks  till  Sal  gits  growed.  Sometimes  I 
lets  her  chaw  her  gums  on  it  when  thar's  nobody 
erbout" 

"  You-uns  keep  good  keer  uv  hit,  Maw,"  Andy 
cautioned. 

A  lonely  whippoorwill  was  wailing  in  the  dis- 
tance, but  Andy  and  Percilly  heard  only  the  wail- 
ing in  their  hearts,  as  they  took  off  their  shoes 
and  crept  inside,  and  went  silently  to  bed. 

Many  times  Andy  and  Jack  talked  over  their 
experiences  of  the  trip  down  the  mountains,  with 
Bud  and  Hez,  and  of  the  wonders  of  the  town 
of  Grayson.  Percilly  listened  to  the  account  of 
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the  "  engine  "  that  Bud  wanted  to  "  ketch,"  and 
she  pondered  deeply  regarding  the  stranger  who 
asked  about  her  and  Sary. 

The  trip  to  town  brought  great  changes  in  Bud. 
Every  nerve  within  him  quivered  again  at  the 
memory  of  the  laughter  excited  by  his  appear- 
ance and  remarks.  And  yet  how  thoroughly  he 
had  enjoyed  the  novelty  of  the  sights,  and  how 
clearly  he  recalled  the  streets,  the  houses,  the 
vehicles,  the  dress  and  manners  of  the  people; 
but  all  of  this  was  of  little  importance  compared 
with  the  ever-increasing  mystery  of  the  stranger 
who  inquired  about  Sary.  When  these  queries 
possessed  him  the  desire  for  revenge  became 
stronger.  It  grew  almost  like  a  controlling  de- 
mon. But  with  the  hideous  passion  would  come 
to  mind  the  prayer '  on  the  "  open,"  that  night 
when  a  great  Power  seemed  to  speak  to  him,  the 
Power  which  spoke  that  almost  unknown  word, 
"Peace." 

He  went  oftener  to  the  grave  on  the  hill,  and 
there  he  would  sit  with  bent  head;  thinking, — 
thinking.  He  was  startled  one  of  those  times  to 
realize  that  the  thought  of  Sary  could  arouse  the 
demon,  and  the  thought  of  Sary  could  drive  the 
monster  away.  "  Strange, — strange,"  he  sighed. 
The  bedrock  of  his  strong  nature  being  good,  the 
better  emotions  began  to  grow  and  at  times  to 
become  the  possessing  angel.  "  Out  of  the  deep 
have  I  called  unto  Thee." 

Filled  with  these  better  thoughts,  he  gathered 
the  rough  stones,  and  lovingly,  yea,  reverently, 
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built  a  rough  cross  over  the  spot  where  the  body 
of  Sary  lay. 

The  simple-hearted  people  made  no  comment. 
They  understood  and  respected  the  sorrow  of 
the  disconsolate  lover,  and  watched  with  satisfac- 
tion the  gloom  on  his  face  give  way  to  smiles  as 
he  listened  to  the  prattle  of  Sary's  "  babe." 

It  was  Bud  who  taught  the  "  little  one  "  to  take 
her  first  steps,  and  it  was  he  who  taught  her  to 
fish  and  to  climb,  and  he  who  carried  her  proudly 
over  rocks  and  briers. 

Thus  the  years  went  by  as  Sal  grew  into  a 
"  gal."  It  was  then  that  Mr.  MacDonald  began 
to  put  into  execution  his  plans  to  get  the  money 
to  "  edicate  "  her  at  the  school  he  had  seen  near 
the  town  of  Grayson. 

Hezekiah  Peters  gave  untiring  aid  to  his 
brother-in-law.  Their  only  means  of  revenue  for 
this  purpose,  as  in  fact  for  any  purpose,  had  to 
be  secured  from  the  "  still."  Therefore  that  for- 
bidden means  was  used  in  spite  of  the  dangers 
from  "  the  Government" 


VIII 
THE  MASTER  OF  GRAYSON  HALL 

COLONEL  GRAY  was  ten  years  older 
than  Judge  Howard.  His  marriage  rather 
late  in  life  to  a  woman  much  younger  than 
himself  had  brought  him  into  closer  relations  with 
those  of  her  associations  than  he  would  other- 
wise have  chosen.  Donald's  father  and  the 
Judge  belonged  to  "  the  younger  set." 

The  Colonel's  wife  and  little  son  had  died  dur- 
ing an  epidemic  of  fever  when  Donald  was  three 
days  old.  This  little  son  of  the  younger  brother 
was  named  for  his  uncle  and  became  his  great 
solace  and  pride.  Upon  him  the  bereaved  hus- 
band and  father  lavished  the  wealth  of  his  im- 
pulsive, big  nature.  It  was  at  this  time  that 
Lenox  Howard  became  the  close  friend  that  he 
ever  afterward  remained,  and  at  the  earnest 
pleadings  of  the  Colonel  took  up  his  home  at 
Grayson  Hall. 

When  Donald's  mother  died  his  father  went 
with  his  infant  son  to  the  family  home  at  Gray- 
son.  Thus  the  warm-hearted  Colonel's  life  be- 
came rilled  again  with  close  and  loving  home  ties. 
And  Lenox  Howard  was  claimed  as  an  indis- 
pensable part  of  it  all.  The  shock  of  Donald's 
father's  death  a  year  later  brought  the  two 
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friends  even  closer,  and  "  the  Boy  "  cemented  the 
loving  bond.  "  The  Boy  "  became  the  name  by 
which  they  spoke  of  the  little  child,  and  that  re- 
mained the  familiar  name  to  them.  This  in- 
creased the  difficulty  of  viewing  him  otherwise 
than  a  boy.  Such  are  love's  mistakes. 

One  afternoon  of  the  September  following 
Donald's  going  abroad  Judge  Howard  was  sur- 
prised to  find  old  Sambo  at  his  office  door  earlier 
than  usual  to  drive  him  home  to  Grayson  Hall. 

Sambo  explained  that  the  Colonel  had  against 
his,  Sambo's,  advice  gone  for  a  ride  on  Donald's 
colt,  that  the  colt  must  have  thrown  or  hurt  the 
Colonel  in  some  way  (though  he  hadn't  said  so), 
but  he  noticed  that  the  Colonel  seemed  very  stiff 
and  unlike  himself  and  he  thought  the  Judge 
ought  to  know  it  and  get  Dr.  Webster  to  step  in 
"  accidental  like,"  explained  Sambo. 

So  the  matter  was  arranged. 

"  Thought  I'd  just  drop  in,"  said  the  good 
Doctor,  who  arrived  a  few  minutes  after  the 
Judge. 

"  Hello,  Doc ! "  exclaimed  Colonel  Gray. 
"  Mighty  glad  to  see  you  always,  but  your  com- 
ing just  now  is  certainly  opportune.  I  bumped  up 
against  something  to-day  and  my  shoulder  and 
my  left  side  seem  a  little  the  worse  for  it." 

"  Yes  ?  I  noticed  you  kept  your  seat.  Guess 
it  would  take  a  pretty  hard  bump  to  make  you 
do  that.  Tell  me  about  it." 

The  Colonel  gave  a  quick,  boyishly  shy  glance 
at  the  Judge.  He  didn't  want  that  quiet  ob- 
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server  to  put  two  and  two  together  and  learn 
about  the  colt. 

The  Doctor  understood,  and  the  Judge,  who 
also  understood,  sauntered  into  the  garden  to  cut 
roses  for  the  Doctor's  pretty  young  daughter. 

"Look  here,  Doc,  I'll  have  to  tell  you;  but 
don't  you  ever  tell  Len,  and  especially  don't  tell 
Sambo." 

"  Well,  go  on.  What  is  it  that  bumped  up 
against  you?  or  that  you  bumped  up  against?" 
laughed  the  Doctor. 

"  Make  your  own  diagnosis  of  that  case,  when 
I  tell  you  that  I  rode  the  colt  to-day  and  the 
colt  objected,  and  he  insisted  upon  an  argument 
called  '  bucking.'  If  ever  you  have  felt  the  effect 
of  that  argument  you  will  know  how  I  feel  at 
this  minute." 

When  the  Judge  came  back  with  the  roses  he 
found  the  Doctor  and  his  assistant  very  grave. 
The  examination  had  revealed  internal  injuries, 
but  it  could  not  be  said  how  serious  they  might 
be  until  the  patient  was  undressed. 

"  Len,  old  chum,  I've  been  a  fool.  I  rode  the 
colt  to-day  and  he  threw  me.  Doc  says  I've 
got  to  go  to  bed.  I  just  hate  like  the  deuce  to 
tell  Sambo,  whose  advice  I  disregarded,  but  he 
will  have  to  know,  I  suppose,  and  I'll  have  to 
stand  his  jokes." 

"  Look  here,  Don,  don't  worry  about  Sambo. 
His  jokes,  you  know,  are  always  with  his  equals; 
and  you  have  confessed  to  being  a  fool." 

The  three  men  laughed;  that  opened  the  way 
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for  the  Colonel's  chagrin  to  pass  out.  He  now 
could  be  his  old  testy  self  with  safety  from  mis- 
understanding. A  whistle  brought  Sambo,  the 
situation  was  quickly  grasped  by  him,  and  in  a 
few  minutes  he  had  a  light  cot  beside  the  Colonel's 
chair.  Aunt  Betty  kept  the  other  servants  out 
of  the  way,  for  she  well  knew  her  master's  sensi- 
tiveness to  personal  comment.  She  and  Sambo 
were  heirlooms  of  a  past  system — products  of 
faithfulness,  never  to  be  reproduced. 

The  removal  from  chair  to  cot  and  from 
veranda  to  bedroom  was  very  painful,  but  was 
accomplished  safely.  After  the  thorough  exam- 
ination, the  Doctor  pronounced  the  case  as  need- 
ing great  care,  but  as  not  at  present  serious. 

"  Thank  you,  Doctor,  for  that  good  word," 
said  the  Judge  most  heartily. 

"  Marse  Don  gwine  pull  thoo  sho,"  said 
Sambo,  with  a  pathetically  tender  look  at  his 
prostrate  master.  "  He  gwine  pull  thoo."  A 
sigh  showed  how  anxiously  he  had  been  watch- 
ing for  the  verdict.  The  Colonel  patted  the  black 
hand  which  rested  on  the  bed.  These  two  were 
children  again,  and  their  "  rough-and-tumble " 
playground  was  now  in  the  eternal  Garden  of  the 
Emotions  which  borders  the  Spirit  Estate.  Very 
near  are  these  two  worlds;  so  near  that  they 
always  touch  right  in  our  hearts,  but  we  do  not 
always  know  it. 

As  the  Doctor  got  into  his  buggy,  he  told  the 
Judge  he  must  keep  the  patient  free  from  ex- 
citement, and  that  on  bright  days  the  cot  might 
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be  lifted,  not  rolled,  very  carefully  out  on  the 
gallery  so  as  to  get  as  much  fresh  air  as  pos- 
sible. 

"  You'll  come  every  day,  Doctor,  for  a  time?  " 

"  Certainly,  certainly.  And  I  must  repeat 
what  I  said  about  absolute  freedom  from  excite- 
ment. Had  the  Colonel  not  made  that  remount, 
I  think  the-  injuries  would  have  been  compara- 
tively slight.  That  temper  of  his  must  be  kept 
from  rising,  else  I  will  not  be  answerable  for  the 
case.  Do  not  let  anyone  in  his  room  but  Sambo 
and  Aunt  Betty." 

"  Don't  worry,  Doctor,  we  three  will  stand 
guard;  and,"  laughed  the  Judge,  "I  confess  to 
standing  in  terror  of  Sambo;  he's  doctor,  nurse 
and  watchdog  all  in  one." 

"  I  tell  you  what,  Judge,  I'd  give  much  to  have 
the  power  to  win  and  hold  love  as  the  Colonel 
does.  It  is  wonderful  how  he  is  esteemed  by  his 
old  servants,  now  free,  and  throughout  the  entire 
county.  Everybody  laughs  at  the  testy  temper, 
but  nobody  is  afraid  of  it." 

"  Oh,  it's  only  a  surface  overflow  of  his  great 
determination  in  everything  he  undertakes." 

"  I  suppose  that's  it.  By  the  way,  has  Don 
Junior  that  same  kind  of  overflowing  determina- 
tion ?  " 

"  N-o,"  said  the  Judge.  "  He  has  quite  as 
much  decision  of  character,  though.  I've  seen  it 
tested,  and  it  stands  the  test,  I  assure  you !  " 

"  You  seem  to  speak  from  personal  experi- 
ence." 
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"  I  do." 

"  Well,  I  hope  when  the  time  comes  he  may 
prove  as  fine  a  master  of  Grayson  Hall  as  his 
vigorous  old  uncle." 

"  You  may  take  my  word  for  it,  he  will.  But 
that  time  will  be  a  good  way  off.  Won't  it, 
Doctor?" 

"  Yes,  yes,  certainly.  We'll  pull  him  through, 
as  wise  old  Sambo  says." 

As  the  Doctor  drove  off  the  Judge  walked 
slowly  into  the  house.  He  went  two  or  three 
steps  up  the  stairs,  then  as  slowly  went  back  to 
the  veranda,  where  he  paced  up  and  down.  He 
would  have  resented  anyone's  saying  "  his  eyes 
were  full  of  tears,"  so  we  won't  say  it,  but  we 
may  hear  him  say  with  a  slow  shake  of  the  head, 
"  Pull  him  through, — pull  him  through  ?  " 

The  autumn  had  turned  into  winter,  and  win- 
ter was  yielding  to  the  gentle  persuasions  of 
spring,  and  yet  the  invalid  had  not  been  allowed 
to  leave  the  second  floor.  The  gallery  had  been 
made  into  a  sun-parlor.  One  end  of  it  was  fur- 
nished as  a  tea-room,  and  there  the  meals  were 
served,  and  there  the  neighbors  delighted  to 
"  drop  in  and  cheer  up  the  Colonel,"  and,  if  the 
truth  were  told,  to  cheer  up  themselves,  for  their 
host  was  good  company. 

One  morning  early  in  April  the  Colonel  said 
in  a  matter-of-course  way,  "  Doctor,  I  am  going 
downstairs  to-day." 

"  Very  well,  if  you  will  be  careful  I  shall  not 
object" 
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"  Object  or  not,  I'm  going  down.  I  think  I 
have  lived  with  myself  long  enough  to  know  what 
I  can  do.  And  I'm  going  down,  I  tell  you!  I 
have  told  Betty  to  have  the  table  set  in  the  dining- 
room.  Will  you  dine  with  us,  and  celebrate  with 
us?" 

"  Yes,  sir,"  put  in  Sambo,  "  Marse  Don  is 
gwine  celeb'ate  his  decolation  uv  dependence  on 
dis  fofe  day  uv  Ap'il." 

"  You  shut  up,  you  old  rascal,  Sambo.  Don't 
you  see  you're  giving  yourself  away!  Of  course 
the  Doctor  knows  you  have  been  resisting  his 
domination  in  this  house,  and  you're  dying  for 
'  return  of  your  own  supreme  importance.' ' 

The  devoted  old  servant  laughed  knowingly  as 
he  darted  out  of  the  room  and  waited  at  the  head 
of  the  stairs  ready  to  help  his  beloved  Marse  Don 
descend. 

Never  was  there  a  happier  meal  than  that 
dinner  of  the  "  Fourth  of  April  Declaration  of 
Independence."  No  ill  effects  seemed  to  result 
from  the  return  to  "  freedom,"  and  in  the  hearts 
of  all  were  ripples  of  joy  at  the  sight  of  "  the 
Master "  and  at  the  sound  of  his  voice  as  he 
mixed  again  with  his  "  people "  of  Grayson 
Hall. 

The  two  old  friends  sat  facing  each  other  on 
the  veranda.  The  Judge  smoked  in  his  usual 
calm,  contemplative  way,  but  the  Colonel,  con- 
trary to  custom,  let  his  pipe  almost  die  out.  The 
Judge  was  dreaming,  the  Colonel  was  thinking. 

"  Len,  I  seem  well  again,  don't  I  ?  " 
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"  Why,  yes,"  said  the  Judge  quickly. 

"  Before  I  ride  any  more  colts,  however,  or 
do  any  other  delightful,  active  thing,  I  want  to 
set  the  affairs  of  the  estate  in  perfect  order.  I 
want  to  go  over  my  will  again  and  see  that  the 
Boy  is  properly  established  through  it  as  Master 
of  Grayson  Hall.  Will  you  go  over  these  matters 
with  me  to-morrow?  I  don't  want  to  put  it  off 
another  day.  Will  you  do  it?  " 

It  took  the  better  part  of  two  days  to  get  the 
papers  into  satisfactory  condition.  The  Doctor 
insisted  that  the  work  should  be  done  slowly  and 
a  rest  taken  as  soon  as  the  slightest  fatigue  was 
felt.  He  dropped  in,  morning  and  evening,  on 
each  of  those  two  days.  He  seemed  worried, 
and  was  very  positive  that  his  patient  should  not 
rise  until  noon  the  day  after  the  papers  were 
finished. 

The  Judge  took  note  of  this  anxiety  and  asked 
if  it  would  be  best  for  young  Donald  to  be  sent 
for.  "  I  don't  want  to  worry  you,"  said  the 
Doctor,  "  but  those  internal  strains  have  not  all 
come  right.  He  may  go  off  at  any  time,  and 
he  may  live  for  some  years.  I  have  refrained 
from  telling  you  this,  because  I  hoped  for  greater 
strength  than  the  Colonel  is  showing.  I  really 
think  it  would  comfort  him  if  the  nephew  were 
here." 

The  next  mail  carried  a  carefully  written  letter 
to  Donald  and  one  also  to  Dr.  West. 

About  a  week  after  that  the  Colonel  gave  a 
letter  to  the  Judge  to  be  put  with  the  other  pa- 
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pers.  It  was  addressed  to  "  Donald  Gray,  of 
Grayson  Hall." 

"  It  has  taken  me  a  month  to  write  that  I 
could  write  only  a  little  at  a  time.  My  heart, 
Len,  old  friend  and  brother,  my  heart  I  find  is 
very  weak.  The  Doctor  is  right  in  keeping  me 
quiet.  I  wish  the  Boy  were  here.  Perhaps  he'll 
come  in  time  for  me  to  see  him.  I  fear  he 
thinks  I  have  been  harsh.  I  have  a  hasty  temper. 

I  have  always  been  sorry  about  that Please 

don't  interrupt  me.  I've  had  only  the  dear  Boy's 
good  at  heart,  but  I've  made  a  bungle  of  many 
things.  And  I  want  to  provide  for  Betty  and 
for  Sambo.  Sambo  has  been  faithful,  his  devo- 
tion is  a  genuine  thing,  Len,  like  your  love  and 
mine  for  the  Boy, — our  Boy !  God  bless  him !  and 
God  give  him  a  chance  to  do  more  than  I  have 
done  in  the  world.  Tell  him  I  said  so.  And  tell 
him  to  watch  for  the  chance,  and  to  do  the  work 
when  he  finds  it." 

These  two  were  sitting  close  together  in  the 
twilight.  All  the  time  the  one  was  talking,  the 
face  of  the  other  was  answering  the  spoken  and 
unspoken  words,  and  giving  strength  to  the 
speaker. 

"  Don,  dear,  to-night  I  cannot  express  myself. 
I  can  only  say:  When  Heaven  brought  you  into 
my  life  I  received  the  greatest  gift  that  can  come 
into  any  life  on  this  earth.  And  from  my  soul 
I  thank  you  for  all  you  have  been  to  me.  If 
you  go  before  me,  I  shall  try  to  do  all  you  would 
have  me  do  for  our  Boy.  Now,  Don,  try,  do 
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try  for  all  our  sakes,  to  give  up  this  idea  of 
'  going/  and  take  hold  of  life  again.  Don  needs 
you.  Think  of  that.  I  need  you.  And  Sambo 
can't  do  without  you.  Come,  cheer  up!  Cheer 
up!" 

A  few  days  after  this  talk,  when  the  Judge 
and  Sambo  drove  home  from  town,  they  found 
the  Colonel  sitting  rest  fully  in  the  big  armchair 
in  his  favorite  corner  of  the  veranda.  He  had 
fallen  quietly  into  the  long  sleep. 

The  letter  sent  to  Donald  did  not  reach  him 
until  some  weeks  after  his  uncle's  death,  for  he 
and  Dr.  West  were  off  on  a  trip  and  had  ordered 
their  mail  to  be  held  until  their  return.  The  one 
announcing  the  death,  therefore,  followed  closely 
upon  the  one  advising  his  return  to  Grayson. 

Dr.  West  used  to  say :  "  It  is  the  law  of  youth 
to  live."  And  his  bright  optimism  was  one  of 
the  best  tonics  his  patient  could  have.  So  when 
the  sad  letters  came,  Donald  had  almost  recov- 
ered his  physical  and  mental  vigor.  The  good 
Doctor  kept  him  braced  with  healthful  ambitions 
to  be  a  power  for  good  in  his  town  and  State, 
and  such  visions  of  helpfulness  were  in  accord 
with  his  patient's  natural  bent. 

The  letters  sent  to  Grayson  had  all  been  hope- 
ful, yet  Judge  Howard  was  surprised  to  see  his 
"  Boy's "  great  improvement,  and  with  his  re- 
turn there  seemed  to  come  to  the  Judge  a  renew- 
ing of  his  own  vigor. 

On  the  same  vine-covered  piazza  young  Don- 
ald sat,  in  the  very  same  chair  the  elder  Donald 
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had  occupied  as  his  usual  seat,  and  in  which  he 
had  "  fallen  asleep  "  so  peacefully.  Here  were  de- 
scribed the  scenes  and  experiences  of  travel;  and 
here  were  discussed  the  plans  for  the  future.  So 
intimately  are  places  often  associated  with  certain 
strong  characters,  it  happened  that  here  too  Don- 
ald received  from  his  adopted  uncle  the  letter 
left  for  him  as  the  last  words  of  love  and  advice 
from  his  uncle,  who  had  been  as  a  father  to  him. 
It  seemed  both  natural  and  unnatural  for  him  to 
be  "  The  Master  of  Grayson,"  as  it  was  also 
happy  and  sad  for  it  to  be  his  title  among  "  his 
people." 

"  Uncle  Len,  that  accident  and  the  long  illness 
certainly  did  bring  to  Uncle  Don  a  different  out- 
look for  my  life.  This  letter  is  a  most  wonderful 
retraction  of  many  of  the  restrictions  he  used  to 
lay  upon  me.  It  is  a  remarkable  letter  in  many 
ways.  It  gives  an  insight  to  his  bigness  of  nature 
that  makes  me  feel  more  and  more  the  great  re- 
sponsibilities of  '  making  good  for  him  and  for 
myself,'  as  he  puts  it.  Dear  Uncle,  he  seemed 
filled  with  sorrow  that  he  couldn't  do  more. 
Isn't  life  a  mystery?  " 

"  Yes,  yes,  life  is  indeed  a  mystery,  as  every 
thoughtful  person  realizes.  Still,  Donald,  my 
son,  much  is  made  plain  to  those  who  see  Divin- 
ity's working  out  of  higher  things  for  each  of 
us.  In  other  words,  giving  us  a  chance,  and  so 
lifting  the  whole  human  race.  We  must  be  on 
the  lookout  for  the  chances" 

"  Chances — yes,  chances,  Uncle  Len !     While 
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Dr.  West  and  I  were  in  Scotland  we  came — by 
chance — upon  an  old  castle  now  used  as  a  place 
of  interest  for  tourists.  We  went  through  the 
ruins  and  were  much  interested  in  the  tales  of  the 
keeper,  who  told  us  how  some  of  the  former 
owners  had  been  beheaded  for  fearless  denuncia- 
tions of  tyranny,  and  others  deported  to  Amer- 
ican colonies  by  Charles  and  also  by  Cromwell. 
In  a  little  volume  containing  a  history  of  the 
place  I  noticed  its  lords'  coat-of-arms,  under 
which  was  the  name  '  MacDonald.' 

"On  the  walls  of  the  cabin  of  Sary's  home  I 
noticed, — the  one  time  I  was  there, — when  I 
dined  on  the  trout  I  had  caught,  a  print  exactly 
like  that  in  the  '  MacDonald  Castle  '  book.  That 
print  on  the  mountain  cabin  wall  was  dark  and 
yellow  with  age.  Some  day  I  shall  compare  the 
two,  for  I've  brought  the  little  book  home  with 
other  things  I  value." 

This  was  the  first  time  Donald  had  mentioned 
Sary,  or  had  referred  to  his  past  romance. 

He  had  always  wished  that  her  beauty  of  char- 
acter as  well  as  of  person  might  have  been  known 
and  appreciated  by  his  Uncle  Len.  In  all  but 
environment  and  lack  of  education  he  believed 
she  was  the  truest  lady  he  had  ever  met. 

"  If  I  had  only  had  the  chance  to "  Don- 
ald's voice  failed. 

"  Your  chance  may  yet  come  in  service  to  the 
highlanders,  my  boy.  Her  grave  may  prove  a 
resurrection  way  for  her  people." 

A  tremble  in  the  good  Judge's  voice  showed 
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how  he  understood  and  sympathized  with  the 
silent  sorrow  of  his  adopted  "  son." 

With  this  the  subject  ended;  but  this  showed 
the  Judge  how  seriously  Sary  had  entered  into 
Donald's  life.  He  respected  him  the  more  for  it, 
and  thought  "  How  like  his  mother!  " 

The  new  "  Master  of  Grayson  Hall "  went 
vigorously  to  work  to  get  into  intelligent  control 
of  the  conditions  which  his  name  and  wealth  be- 
stowed. He  also  took  up  the  task  of  fitting  him- 
self to  merit  being,  as  he  now  was,  partner-in- 
law  with  Judge  Howard,  who  was  the  proudest 
and  happiest  of  men,  and  put  the  young  partner 
in  almost  entire  charge  of  the  offices  and  pushed 
him  to  the  front  in  every  way  possible. 

All  this  activity  left  no  time  to  brood  over 
what  "  might  have  been,"  and  his  social  life  was 
made  to  submit  to  the  claims  of  "  business." 
What  a  useful  word  that  word  "  business  "  is, 
as  an  excuse ! 

Society,  however,  would  not  accept  that  ex- 
cuse often  from  so  young  a  man.  That  for  many 
reasons  was  well.  During  one  of  the  quieter  sea- 
sons a  charming  young  lady  from  New  York 
was  the  guest  of  one  of  the  families  with  whom 
Donald  was  most  intimate.  That  also  proved — 
well. 

Before  the  time  for  her  return  to  the  North, 
her  engagement  to  Donald  was  suspected,  and 
not  long  afterwards  the  marriage  was  announced. 
The  Judge  and  Sambo  were  the  happiest  citizens 
of  Grayson. 
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Never  was  a  more  hearty  welcome  given  to 
a  bride  than  to  Donald's  wife.  Betty  and  the 
neighbors  made  the  house  beautiful  indeed,  and 
when  the  coach  with  the  bridal  party  drove  up 
to  the  entrance  the  whole  flock  of  Grayson  Hall 
people  were  assembled  on  the  veranda,  and 
strewed  flowers  in  the  pathway,  and  vied  with 
each  other  in  a  chorus  of  "  Welcome  to  the  lady 
of  Grayson  Hall !  Welcome  to  the  young  master 
of  Grayson  Hall!" 


IX 
HELL-FIRE  COVE 

THAT  a  sheltered  mountain  cove  of  rare 
loveliness  should  be  called  "  Hell-Fire 
Cove"  seems  an  irreverence,  and  as  far 
as  the  place  itself  is  concerned  it  is  certainly  a 
misnomer.  Before  the  many  crimes  committed 
within  its  confines,  the  lovely  place  had  been 
called  Peter's  Cove. 

The  royal  loftiness  of  its  sheltering  bowlders 
was  almost  startling,  and  would  seem  to  inspire 
only  lofty  sentiments,  but  a  shut-in  world,  no 
matter  in  what  State  or  what  country,  where 
existence  is  necessarily  primitive,  is  ever  the  same 
in  its  effect  upon  man.  The  environment  of 
beauty  is  not  an  antidote  for  the  effects  of  isola- 
tion from  the  rest  of  mankind,  nor  for  the  stupe- 
fying results  of  an  endless  and  monotonous  strug- 
gle for  existence. 

The  ancestors  of  Hezekiah  Peters  had  settled 
ages  ago  within  the  cloistered  area  of  this  cove. 
At  the  time  of  this  story  the  cabin  kinsmen  of 
"  old  man  Hez "  were  tucked  away  in  every 
available  corner  of  the  towering  hills  of  that 
vicinity.  Seldom  had  intruders  from  the  outside 
world  penetrated  to  its  seclusion;  it  had  there- 
100 
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fore  remained  practically  unknown  and  unmo- 
lested until  moonshining  became  so  flagrant. 

Hezekiah  Peters,  with  his  sons  and  daughters, 
plied  the  "  still "  industriously,  for  it  was  im- 
possible to  carry  their  corn  over  the  hills  to 
market  and  get  even  the  expense  of  the  trip. 
Converted  into  "  juice,"  the  transportation  was  a 
simpler  question.  Though  Hez  had  not  been 
caught  at  his  trade,  he  was  marked  for  capture. 

When  Mr.  MacDonald  began  his  activities  for 
securing  the  money  to  educate  Sary's  child,  "  old 
Hez  "  volunteered  to  do  his  part,  for  Percilly's 
sake,  she  being  his  sister.  So  by  the  combined 
efforts  of  Mr.  Peters,  "  Uncle  Jack "  and  Bud 
Coulter  the  necessary  amount  was  finally  secured, 
and  little  Sal  was  made  ready  to  start  for  the 
settlement  school  near  Grayson. 

A  few  days  before  Sal's  departure  her  "  Uncle 
Hez  "  and  his  wife,  with  a  half-dozen  of  their 
numerous  children,  came  around  the  Ridge  to 
see  the  last  of  her,  and  to  console  with  the  old 
grandparents  who  were  loath  to  give  up  the  only 
joy  in  their  lives. 

"  Thar  hain't  no  use  in  edication  es  fur  es  I 
kin  see,"  said  Mr.  Peters  in  his  outspoken  way. 
"  But,  Andy,  ef  ye  promised  Sary, — wal,  er  Mac- 
Donald  an'  er  Peters  hes  ter  keep  their  word, 
so  here  be  the  las'  fo'  bits  on  my  part,  an'  some 
taters  too." 

Friends  from  every  direction  began  to  congre- 
gate around  the  MacDonald  cabin*  to  tell  Sal 
"  Good-bye  "  and  to  bring  presents.  Mrs.  Sykes 
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brought  an  offering  of  "  aigs  ter  help  ther  eatin' 
on  ther  trip."  Mrs.  Rogers,  with  Laff  and  Bob 
and  Sam,  each  with  a  pocketful  of  hickory  nuts 
for  a  parting  gift,  came  from  miles  across  the 
peak.  Selina  Slimmins  wandered  up  with  her 
snuffstick  and  mingled  as  usual  with  the  crowd, 
though  seeming  as  usual  to  neither  see  nor  hear 
what  was  going  on,  except  by  her  occasional  ex- 
clamation of  "So  do!"  as  she  gazed  into 
vacancy. 

Mrs.  Coulter  and  Sis  brought  a  warm  knitted 
jacket  and  a  pair  of  woolen  mitts,  their  loving 
handwork  for  Sal. 

"  Don't  ye  be  er-fergittin'  uv  us,  Sal,"  said 
Mrs.  Coulter  as  she  fitted  the  red  and  yellow 
striped  sacque  on  the  delighted  child.  "  An'  don't 
ye  git  sassy  with  book-1'arnin'  in  yer  putty 
head." 

"  Does  book-1'arnin'  make  folks  sassy,  Aunt 
Marthy?  "  asked  the  girl.  "  Bud  says  hit  makes 
folks  nice." 

"  Wai,  so  hit  do,  Sal,  ef  they  don't  git  big- 
gerty.  Ye  hain't  no  reason  ter  git  biggerty." 

"  Sal  kin  git  biggerty  ef  she  wants  ter,  all 
right,"  said  young  Jason  Lawter,  as  he  walked  up 
with  a  little  bantam  rooster  under  his  arm. 
"  Here,  Sal;  I'se  fetched  my  banty  fer  ye  ter  take 
ter  school." 

"  O  Jason !  sho'  nuff !  "  cried  the  girl,  clasping 
the  pet  chicken  to  her.  "  Ye  kin  have  my  blue- 
bird aigs,  Jason,  and  ther  lame  squir'il  ef  ye 
wants  ter." 
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Percilly  and  Marthy  exchanged  glances.  "  Jes' 
like  Sary  and  Bud  usen  to  talk,"  whispered 
Marthy.  "  She  looks  ther  spitten  image  uv  Sary, 
— she  do, — an'  don't  even  know  who  Sary.be." 
Percilly  made  no  reply.  She  sat  as  one  benumbed. 
Her  eyes  rested  on  the  little  grandchild  so  soon 
to  leave  her  and  to  go  out  into  the  world  to  get 
"  edication." 

"  Does  ye  wants  ter  go  ter  school,  Banty?" 
asked  Sal  of  the  little  feathered  pet  nestling  in 
her  arms.  "  O  Jason,  I  wish  you-uns  was  goin' 
ter  school  too!  Uncle  Jack  will  let  ye  go;  I'll 
ask  him." 

"  Men- folks  don't  hev  ter  go  ter  school.  I 
hain't  no  gal." 

"  You-uns  hain't  no  man  yit,  neither,  Jason. 
Ye  hain't  no  older  nor  I  be,  an'  Uncle  Jack  says 
all  them  furrin  boys  goes  ter  school  till  they  be 
'most  men." 

"  Wouldn't  I  like  ter  ketch  myself  goin'  ter 
school  ter  make  beds  an'  fetch  water  like  gal- 
folks  !  Hum-m !  'Sides,  ye  kin  ax  Pap  what  I 
kin  do  with  er  gun.  I  kin  pop  er  squir'il  in  ther 
eye  every  time,  an'  las'  Chris'rnus  I  got  jes'  es 
drunk  es  enny  man  on  Black  Bowlder." 

"  Yes,  I  seed  ye,"  answered  the  child  thought- 
fully. "  An'  I  was  plumb  sorry  fer  ye.  You- 
uns  looked  es  silly  es  er  cross-eyed  mule." 

"  Thar's  lots  o'  men  silly  es  er  mule,  then,"  re- 
plied Jason,  shuffling  his  feet  awkwardly. 

"  Boys  thet  gits  drunk  is  more  silly  then  men 
thet  gits  drunk." 


"  Wai,  that's  mo'  then  gals  ken  do,"  boasted 
Jason. 

"  Gals  has  too  much  sense.  Some  boys  has  got 
sense  too.  Buck  Weaver,  what  goes  ter  school 
beyan  ther  Ridge,  was  at  ther  shuckin'  party  too, 
but  they  couldn't  git  Buck  ter  tetch  liquor,  no- 
how. All  us  gals  said  Buck  was  ther  peartest 
boy  thar,  an'  he  was  jes'  er-laughin'  at  you  fit  ter 
kill." 

"  Dad  burn  my  hide !  Did  that  low-down 
'  silly  '  darst  laugh  at  me  ?  " 

"  Ennybody  darst  laugh  at  ennybody  what's 
drunk,  Jason." 

"  Bust  my  skin !  I  kin  whop  Buck  with  my 
hands  tied,  ef  I  was  twice  as  drunk  es  I  was, — 
so  I  kin !  Thet's  so,  I  tell  ye !  " 

"  Buck  Weaver  ain't  no  bully,  Jason." 

"  No,  he  hain't  nothin'  but  a  '  silly '!  " 

"He'sedicated!" 

"  Edicated,  shucks !  " 

"He'sperlite." 

"  I  don't  hev  ter  be  perlite.  I  kin  git  what  I 
wants  without  bein'  perlite!  " 

"  He  kin  read  an'  write,  an'  you-uns  can't." 

"  How  does  yer  know  he  kin?  " 

"  'Cause  he  said  so." 

"  P'r'aps  he's  er-lyin'.    You-uns  can't  tell." 

"  Well,  I'm  er-goin'  ter  school,  an'  I'll  be 
1'arnin'  so  I  kin  tell  after  then,  but  you-uns  never 
will  be  able  to  tell." 

"  Who  said  I  hain't  er-goin'  ter  school?  " 

"  O  Jason,  air  ye  really  er-goin'  ?  " 
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"  I  mout,  ef  I  don't  hev  ter  make  beds  an' 
fetch  water  like  er  sissy !  " 

"  Didn't  you-uns  say  ye'd  like  ter  be  er  solger, 
Jason?" 

"  Thet's  what  I  'lows  ter  be.  Er  man  hain't 
no  man  till  he's  done  some  killin'.  Jes'  ye  ax 
yer  Uncle  Hez,  over  thar." 

"  Well,  ef  they  does  do  killin'  they  makes  they 
beds  too.  Grand-dad  says  they  does.  He  knows; 
his'n  grand-dad  was  er  solger.  Ef  yer  does  go 
ter  school,  hit  might  make  me  feel  plumb  proud 
uv  ye.  Whenever  I  sees  writin',  I  wants  ter 
know  what  hit  means.  Buck  Weaver  hain't 
nothin'  like  es  nice  es  you'd  be  ef  ye'd  go  ter 
school." 

"  Buck  better  stay  on  his'n  side  uv  ther 
Ridge,  Sal,"  the  boy  replied,  looking  sheep- 
ishly at  the  girl  as  he  patted  the  pet  chicken  she 
hugged. 

Mrs.  Peters  remarked  in  a  general  way :  "  All 
ther  boys'll  be  lookin'  cross-eyed  at  Sal,  with  that 
stripe  jacket  on." 

"  Ef  they  does,  they  may  find  theyselves 
'thouten  cross  eyes  or  straight  eyes  ter  be  er- 
lookin'  with,"  said  Jason  with  an  air  of  impor- 
tance. 

Marthy  Coulter  glanced  at  Roseann  and  whis- 
pered again: 

"  Jes'  ther  way  Bud  an'  Sary  usen  ter  talk. 
Sal's  jes'  ther  spittin'  image  uv  Sary.  An'  ter 
think  she  don't  even  know  who  Sary  be.  Per- 
cilly  don't  want  her  ter  know.  My  Bud  he  takes 
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on  fearful  'bout  Sal  er-goin'  away.  He's  'feard 
somethin'  will  happen  ter  her,  I  reckin." 

Roseann  rose  from  the  stump  where  she  had 
been  sitting,  and  drawing  her  shawl  about  her, 
said :  "  Wai,  folks,  we-uns  hes  er  long  ways  ter 
go,  so  we  hed  better  be  er-rockin'  erlong  ef  we 
'lows  ter  git  home  ter-day.  My  ole  j'ints  is 
gettin'  ter  be  no  'count.  Thet  rattlesnake  ile  ye 
sent  me,  Percilly,  hain't  worth  nothin'  fer  rheu- 
matiz." 

"  Won't  you-uns  try  er  bit  uv  some  horse  lini- 
mint  I  has,  Roseann?  Hit  be  powerful  good  fer 
folks  es  well  es  fer  critters." 

"  Thanky,  Percilly,  I'm  erbleedged  ter  yer,  but 
I  won't  try  no  horse  med'cine  jes'  yit.  Though 
I  'low  hit  mout  be  all  right.  Now  keep  peart 
'bout  Sal.  She  be  right  smart,  an'  she'll  be  er 
help  ter  yer  old  age.  I  wisht  my  gals  could  git  er 
chanst  like  her." 

"  Maybe,  Roseann,  when  Sal  comes  back  your 
gals  kin  come  over  and  let  Sal  give'm  a  start  in 
1'arnin',  but  when  she  gits  back  seems  er  long 
ways  off.  Did  you-uns  meet  them  revenues  es 
yer  come  over?  They  stopped  here  this  mornin' 
lookin'  fer  Andy.  And  they's  lookin'  fer 
Brother  Hez,  too.  Keep  er  eye  out  fer  um, 
Roseann." 

"  What  did  them  smotched-eyed  polecats  want 
long  uv  me  ?  "  asked  Andy. 

"  They  sed  es  how  they  wanted  ter  talk  with 
yer  'bout  yer  corn  crap,  an'  wanted  to  know  ef 
Brother  Hez  was  raisin'  much  corn  these  days, 
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an'  ef  he  were  givin'  we-uns  er  help  with  ther 
money  fer  Sal's  school  1'arnin'." 

"  Damnation !  "  exclaimed  Hez.  "  Ther  right 
way  to  do  them  skunks,  Andy,  be  ter  kill 
'em  on  sight,  an'  ax  'em  their  business  ar'ter- 
wards." 

"Lan'  sakes,  Hez!  It's  jes'  kill,  kill,  kill," 
sighed  his  wife.  "  'Pears  ter  me  I  hain't  never 
heerd  nothin'  else  all  my  life.  Ye  can  thank  God, 
Percilly,  thet  Sal  will  be  whar  she'll  hear  some- 
thin'  else  'ceppen  killin', — jes'  killin'." 

"  Wai,  she'll  hear  'bout  killin'  all  ther  same, 
Roseann,  ef  them  lop-yeared  varmints  comes  er- 
prowlin'  round  Hell-Fire  Cove.  They'll  git  hell- 
fire  sho'  'nuff,  I  kin  tell  ye  thet !  " 

"  Lan'  sakes,  Hez,  can't  you-uns  an'  Andy  let 
up  on  ther  '  still '  now,  es  ye  got  ther  money  thet's 
ter  take  Sal  ter  school?  Can't  ye  wait  er  bit  till 
things  gits  quieted  down  ?  "  asked  Percilly. 

"  Ter  be  sho'  me  an'  Andy  kin;  but  whar  yer 
reckon  them  skunks  found  out  'bout  ther  school 
money  ?  " 

"  They  never  said,  Hez,  but  they  knows,  an' 
you-uns  an'  Andy  better  be  er-lookin'  out.  An', 
brother  Hez,  thet  man  Casey  said  es  how  he 
would  call  soon  ter  see  yer  over  in  Hell-Fire 
Cove.  He  says  he's  wantin'  ter  buy  land  in  you- 
uns'  cove  as  well  es  in  our'n." 

"  Wai,  let  him  come.  I  hev  jes'  said  what  he'll 
git.  Come,  Roseann, — come,  Burk, — come,  Hec, 
— come,  Sissie, — come,  Bobby.  Come,  all  uv  ye, 
let's  be  gittin'.  Percilly,  ef  things  don't  git  too 
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hot,  p'r'aps  thar'll  be  er  few  more  dollars  fer 
Sal  by-an'-by.  Good-bye,  folks, — come  'roun' !  " 
The  family  of  Peters  departed;  the  children, 
big  and  small,  trailing  along  like  an  endless-chain 
of  humanity  through  the  rocks  and  briers  as  they 
followed  Hez  and  Roseann. 


HERITAGE 

A5OUT  six  months  after  Sal's  departure, 
Uncle  Jack  sat  nursing  his  rheumatism  and 
smoking  his  pipe  in  the  desolate  shack 
which  he  called  "  home."  His  two  hound  dogs 
were  asleep  near  the  ashes  in  the  big  rock  fire- 
place into  which  every  little  while  the  old  man 
squirted  tobacco  juice. 

Suddenly  this  silent  occupation  was  interrupted 
by  his  son  Jason,  who,  coming  in  for  the  night, 
announced  in  positive  tones :  "  I  be  er-goin'  ter 
school,  Pap." 

"Wai,  thar  hain't  nuthin'  ter  hinder  ye,  es  I 
knows  on,  Jason,  ef  ye's  made  ye  mind  up, — 
'ceppen  ther  money." 

"  How  much  money  ye  got,  Pap?  " 

"  Mos'  five  dollars,  Jason,  but  ef  ye  p'int-blank 
up  an'  quits  me,  hit  will  be  all  I  has  left  to  give 
me  a  lift.  I  be  mighty  tetched  up  with  rheu- 
matiz." 

This  pathetic  hint  of  his  loneliness  and  need  of 
the  son  was  lost  on  the  preoccupied  young  fellow, 
who  instantly  asked : 

"  Hain't  ye  got  no  liquor?  " 

"  None  worth  er  cuss.  Them  sneakin'  rev- 
enues is  gittin'  so  troublesome  we-uns  can't  fire 
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up  ther  still.  Be  ye  goin'  ter  thet  ar  school  whar 
Buck  Weaver  goes  ter  ?  " 

"Blast  Buck  Weaver!" 

"  What  ye  got  ergin  Buck  ?  " 

"  NuthinV 

"  Wai,  ther  gals  hain't  got  nuthin'  ergin  him 
nuther,  'pears  like,"  laughed  Jack. 

"  Gals  hain't  got  no  sense.  Buck  can't  cuss, 
an'  he's  'feard  uv  liquor. — What's  er  Scout, 
Pap?" 

"Erwhat?" 

"Er  Scout!" 

"  Er  Scout?    I  never  heerd  uv  one." 

"  Wai,  Buck  Weaver's  one." 

"Oh,  wal  now,  I  r'members!  Er  Scout  like 
what  Buck  Weaver  is,  is  er — er — kind  uv  solger 
— er  youngish  solger.  Thet's  what  I  take  it  ter 
be." 

"  Wal,  I  wants  ter  be  er  man  solger,  1  do.  I 
kin  smoke,  an'  cuss,  an'  git  drunk  as  any  man, 
I  jes'  kin." 

"  So  ye  kin,  Jason,  but  them  things  don't  count 
with  er  real  solger.  Er  real  solger  is  er  mighty 
fine  thing.  Yo'  gre't-grandpap  were  er  solger; 
he  fit  over  thar  in  North  Car'liny  with  Andy's 
folks  at  King  Mountain.  Thet's  his'n  gun  up 
thar  in  ther  chinks.  Hit's  jes'  like  Andy's  ole 
gun.  I  brought  hit  erlong  when  I  run  erway  from 
home.  I  bein'  ther  oldes',  I  'lowed  hit  were 
mine."  After  a  thoughtful  pause,  Jack  con- 
tinued : 

"  Andy  calls  his  gun  '  Ole  Ancestor/  an'  I 
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reckon  thet's  what  they  all  be.  My  Pap  fit  ther 
Injuns  with  his'n,  an'  he  fit  in  Mexyco,  too,  some- 
whar.  He  mout  hev  drawd  er  pension  ef  he'd 
knowed  how  ter  read  an'  write." 

"Wai,  I  don't  want  no  pension,  Pap,  but  I 
does  want  ter  know  how  ter  write." 

"  Yas, — yas, — so  es  Buck  can't  git  ahead  uv 
ye,  when  Sal  Tarns  ter  back  ther  letters  ?  "  teased 
the  old  man. 

Jason  remained  silent. 

"  That  school  whar  Buck  goes  is  er  long  ways 
on  t'other  side  uv  ther  Ridge,  Jason,"  continued 
Jack,  "  but  I  'lows  ye  kin  find  hit,  ef  Buck  could. 
I  hates  powerful  bad  ter  see  ye  start  ter  school 
bar' foot.  I  'lowed  ter  git  ye  some  shoes  'fore  ye 
went." 

"  I  kin  go  bar'foot.    I  hain't  no  gal." 

"  Wai,  Jason,  s'posin'  ye  takes  ole  Bob  erlong. 
I  hates  ter  part  with  thet  hound  dog,  but  he'd 
bring  nigh  two  dollars,  ef  ye  gets  er  chanst  ter 
sell  'im.  Ye  mout  swop  'im  off  fer  er  pair  uv 
shoes.  I  can't  spar'  ole  Billy.  Him  an'  me  will 
hev  ter  keep  keer  o'  one  'nother  when  you  be 
gone." 

"  I  wants  thet  ole  gun,  Pap." 

"  I'd  ruther  give  ye  ther  hide  offen  my  back, 
Jason,  than  ter  give  up  thet  ole  gun.  But  ef  ye 
wants  hit, — wal,  jes'  take  hit  erlong, — hit's  all 
ther  heritage  I  has  to  give  yer, — an'  ye  may  need 
hit  ef  ye  be  goin'  ter  be  er  solger  an'  stan'  fer 
ther  flag." 

"  Ther  flag?    What's  ther  flag?  " 
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"  Sho'  'nuff,  Jason,  thar  hain't  no  flag  on  ther 
mountain,  an'  I  hain't  never  seemed  to  think  to 
tell  you  of  it.  Now  at  schools  they  has  flags.  Er 
flag  is  what  ye  fight  fer.  Hit's  red  an'  white  an' 
indigo,  with  stars  spread  all  over,  an'  hit's  plumb 
putty.  Thar's  two  men  I  knowed  on  t'other  side 
uv  Black  Bowlder  what  fit  for  ther  flag,  an'  they 
gits  pensions.  They  be  rich  folks  now, — eight 
dollars  er  month,  man !  Don't  hev  ter  scratch  fer 
er  livin'.  They  jes'  hev  er  good  time,  gittin' 
drunk  an'  cussin'." 

Jason  sat  long  in  silence.  He  was  wondering 
if  Sal  would  think  "jes'  gittin'  drunk  and 
cussin'  "  was  having  a  good  time,  and  if  such 
things  really  "  didn't  count  with  real  soldiers," 
as  his  Pap  had  said.  When  the  pine  knot  had 
burnt  out,  he  stretched  himself  on  the  floor  by 
Bob  and  Billy,  and  was  soon  asleep.  It  was  be- 
fore "  sun-up "  when  he  awakened  and  fixed 
"  ther  vittles  "  as  usual  for  Pap.  Then  he  made 
ready  for  the  start  on  the  journey  across  the 
Ridge. 

"  I  done  cut  ye  er  pile  uv  wood,  Pap,  an'  thar's 
er  ash-cake  an'  some  'taters  in  ther  fire; — I  hope 
yer  rheumatiz  won't  git  no  worst." 

"  Thanky,  Jason.  Here's  fo'  bits,"  said  the  old 
man,  taking  a  dollar  from  somewhere  in  his 
ragged  coat.  "  An'  ye  kin  take  thet  new  coat 
what  Percilly  made  fer  me  outen  her  last  weavin'. 
Hit  won't  be  much  too  big.  Now  ye  jes'  keep 
peart.  Don't  back  down.  Stick  ter  ther  blue- 
back  speller, — an'  be  er  real  man-solger.  Don't 
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git  in  no  fuss  with  Buck.  Thar's  er  bottle  uv 
liquor  under  the  logs,  but  ef  I  was  you  I'd  let 
liquor  and  cussin'  erlone  when  you  gits  to  school." 

Jack  was  very  still  for  a  few  minutes;  his  face 
was  turned  away  from  Jason.  Before  looking 
around  again  he  sighed  softly,  and  his  hand  made 
a  suspicious  motion  across  his  eyes. 

"  'Pears  like  thar  war'n't  no  sich  schools  fer  to 
teach  boys  how  ter  git  on  in  ther  world  when 
I  was  er  boy.  Ye  got  er  good  chanst  over  thar 
at  Bluff  Hill;  don't  lose  yer  chanst.  Keep  steady, 
an'  don't  shoot  nobody  with  thet  gun.  Hit  be- 
longs ter  ther  flag." 

Jason  took  down  the  old  rifle  and  felt  of  it  lov- 
ingly. He  then  took  the  bottle  from  under  the 
log  and  drank  a  big  gulp. 

"  Good-bye,  Pap !  "  he  said  with  a  brave  swag- 
ger. "  When  ye  see  me  ergin,  I  'low  ter  be  er 
solger ! " 

"  Wai,  p'r'aps, — an'  p'r'aps  ye'll  be  er  preacher, 
Jason.  No  tellin'.  Preachin's  good  business. 
An'  er  preacher  don't  need  sich  er  powerful  lot 
uv  1'arnin',  nohow.  An'  they  giner'lly  gits  fed. 
But  I  ain't  agin'  solgers.  Jes'  agin'  killin'  an' 
agin'  cussin'  an'  drinkin'  liquor  too  much,  thet's 
all.  Ef  ye  git  er  chanst,  send  yer  Pap  er  word 
how  ye  be,  an' — keep  peart, — keep  peart !  " 

With  the  gun  over  his  shoulder,  the  barefoot 
boy  called  to  the  dog  Bob,  and  started  down  the 
mountain  in  search  of  the  school  where  he  hoped 
to  learn  to  read  and  write  and  be  a  soldier. 

Uncle  Jack  stood  in  his  doorway  and  watched 
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the  boy  with  his  gun  and  dog,  until  he  was  lost 
to  sight,  but  he  still  stood  and  listened  for  the 
familiar  sound  of  Jason's  whistle,  which  came 
back  on  the  morning  air  with  a  parting  message. 
"  He'll  keep  peart,"  the  father  soliloquized. 
"  He'll  stick,  an'  he'll  not  back  down.  Wish  I'd 
er  had  such  a  chanst  when  I  was  a  boy.  I  'low 
I'll  go  over  an'  see  Andy." 


XI 

THE  ARREST 

THERE  had  been  considerable  excitement 
among  the  people  of  all  the  knobs  of 
Black  Bowlder  on  account  of  continued 
reports  of  coal  and  iron  deposits.  Many  out- 
siders and  speculators  came  to  investigate,  and 
numerous  parties  of  hunters  interested  themselves 
in  exploring  as  well  as  in  camping  on  the  knobs 
and  in  the  ravines. 

Hezekiah  Peters  had  been  almost  caught  by 
the  tricks  of  James  Casey,  who  was  determined 
to  secure  his  land,  with  that  also  of  Old  Andy. 
To  get  evidence  against  Hezekiah,  Casey  had 
played  sick,  visited  his  cabin  and  asked  for  a 
drink  to  brace  himself  up,  and  had  used  the  hos- 
pitality of  the  sympathetic  Old  Hez  in  getting  a 
small  bottle  of  whiskey  "  for  use  in  case  of  the 
coming  on  of  another  spell."  Hez  had  refused 
and  resented  the  offer  of  pay,  but  Casey  secretly 
placed  a  half-dollar  in  the  cup  left  on  the  table. 

The  officers  awaiting  the  signal  rushed  sud- 
denly into  the  cabin,  but  Hez  was  too  quick  to  be 
caught,  and  escaped.  Old  Andy,  his  kinsman, 
had  been  through  the  experience  of  arrest  and 
trial;  but  was  acquitted  through  the  efforts  of 
Lawyer  Gray.  Casey,  having  failed  to  convict 
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Andy,  turned  his  plotting  against  Andy's  famous 
relative.  To  capture  and  convict  "  Old  Hell-Fire 
Peters  "  would  be  a  triumph  indeed,  and  a  won- 
derful aid  in  his  political  advertising.  Besides, 
Hezekiah  held  the  most  desirable  land  on  Black 
Bowlder.  Casey  was  determined  to  include  it 
in  the  big  deal  he  was  hoping  to  carry  through. 
He  was  convinced  that  Peters  had  helped  with 
the  money  for  Percilly's  granddaughter's  educa- 
tion, and  he  was  determined  to  prove  it,  and  that 
the  money  had  been  made  by  breaking  the  law 
and  running  the  blockade. 

A  mountaineer  has  an  intense  love  of  freedom, 
and  it  was  a  bitter  trial  to  Hezekiah  to  be  obliged 
to  keep  in  hiding,  in  order  to  escape  arrest  and 
imprisonment. 

"  Ef  Hez  didn't  jes'  hev  ter  live  in  thet  cave 
so  much,  Percilly !  "  sighed  Roseann  to  her  sister- 
in-law.  "  He  is  mighty  nigh  wore  out  with  chills 
and  rheumatiz.  Sometimes  hit's  days  befo'  I 
kin  git  vittles  ter  him.  Them  revenues  keeps  sich 
er  lookout." 

"  Hit  was  thet  way  with  Andy,  Roseann,  thet 
way  fer  two  years.  He  mighty  nigh  starved 
sometimes.  I'm  mighty  glad  he's  been  tried  and 
freed." 

"  Hit's  most  er  week  now  since  I  been  able  ter 
git  ter  Hez,  an'  he  mout  be  too  sick  ter  git  roots 
an'  berries."  Poor  Roseann  wrung  her  hands. 

"  S'posen  I  takes  ther  vittles  fer  ye.  They 
won't  s'picion  me.  Jes'  tell  me  whar  ter  leave 
hit  as  I  goes  on  home." 
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"  Ye  jes'  leave  hit  under  ther  bushes  near  thet 
tallest  bluff,  an'  I'll  be  powerful  glad,  an'  thankful 
ter  ye,  Percilly.  I'll  git  ther  rooster  fer  ye  to 
take  erlong.  Hez  wouldn't  dare  come  out  'thout 
hearin'  thet  rooster  crow." 

Percilly  started  with  the  basket  and  rooster. 
She  crossed  Old-Danger,  the  noted  creek  of  Hell- 
Fire  Cove,  and  crept  cautiously  among  the  under- 
brush near  the  cave  of  Big  Bluff.  After  a  careful 
reconnoiter,  she  took  the  basket  from  under  her 
apron,  and  hid  it  quickly  under  a  pile  of  leaves 
near  a  log.  She  then  bobbed  the  young  rooster 
up  and  down  in  such  a  way  that  he  squawked  as 
loud  as  he  could. 

"Now  git  home,  will  ye?"  she  said,  turning 
him  loose  and  giving  a  "  shoo  "  to  accelerate  his 
flight.  The  rooster  gave  one  loud,  exultant  crow 
as  he  fled  homeward. 

Not  daring  to  remain,  Percilly  hurried  on  her 
way.  When  she  neared  the  chestnuts  in  Sary's 
glen,  she  was  trembling  with  excitement  and  fear. 
She  sat  down  upon  the  moss-covered  rocks  where 
her  child  had  loved  to  rest. 

Looking  at  the  chestnuts  turning  golden,  and 
at  the  tender  blue  of  the  sky,  her  thoughts  turned 
to  Sary,  and  in  a  sort  of  confidential  whisper  to 
herself, — such  as  those  who  are  much  alone  often 
use, — she  uttered  the  thoughts  that  passed 
through  her  mind.  "  Hit  do  seem  plumb  hard 
fer  Hez  ter  be  hid  out,  an'  sick,  an'  Andy  'feard 
ter  help  'im!  Oh,  ther  trouble!  Sal  gone,  an' 
Sary — dead.  Oh,  ther  trouble !  " 


In  the  distance  she  fancied  she  could  hear  the 
rooster  still  crowing.  "  Thet  rooster  seems  ter 
know  Hez  is  hidin'  out  an'  er-lis'nin'  fer  him  ter 
crow.  He's  er  powerful  comfort  ter  Roseann. 
She  says  he  follers  her  'round  jes'  like  er  child 
fer  all  ther  worl'.  I  hope  Hez  heerd  him  crow. 
Nigh  four  days  since  Hez's  hed  any  vittles.  Poor 
Hez!  Roseann  be  sick  too,  an'  ev'ry  child  er- 
workin'  in  ther  patch. 

"  Ef  I  only  knowed  how  ter  pray  right.  Sary 
axed  once  ef  I  knowed  ther  Lord's  Prayer. 
What  set  her  thinkin'  'bout  ther  Lord's  havin' 
er  prayer,  I  wonder?  Ef  I  knowed  how,  I'd  try 
an'  git  er  hearin!  Reckin  I'll  jes'  kneel  down 
an'  try, — nuthin'  like  tryin',  nohow.  I  prayed 
fer  Andy  an'  he  got  free.  I'll  pray  fer  Hez. 
Ther  prayer's  in  ther  heart  anyway,  an'  ther 
preacher  says  God  kin  see  hit  thar,  but  I'll  jes' 
say  hit  out." 

The  trembling  woman,  kneeling  upon  the 
ground,  folded  her  hands  across  her  bosom.  The 
words,  quavering  and  faint,  fell  upon  the  wood- 
land solitude. 

"  I  hain't  er-botherin'  uv  yer,  Lord,  leastways 
I  hain't  aimin'  ter  bother  uv  yer,  but  we-uns  air 
in  er  pile  uv  trouble,  all  uv  us,  sho'  as  yer  air 
born.  Please  fetch  Hez  ter  ther  basket  uv  vit- 
tles, Lord,  so  he  won't  starve  ter  death.  And 
help  Roseann,  an'  fetch  Sal  back,  she's  all  we-uns 
has.  Help  we-uns,  please,  Lord.  Amen." 

Percilly  rose  from  her  knees.  "  Ef  He  kin 
hear  in  these  mountains,  He  will  sho'  help."  This 
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THER  TROUBLE  !  " 
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conclusion  brought  a  sense  of  peace  to  the  loving 
woman. 

"  This  air  ther  very  spot  where  we-uns  found 
Sary  er-dyin'.  She  always  come  down  here  to 
set,  an'  when  we-uns  missed  her  she  were  found 
right  here  er-dyin'."  Like  a  combined  phono- 
graph and  moving  picture  these  events  repeated 
themselves  to  Percilly.  "  Hit  were  Bud  thet 
toted  her  to  ther  cabin,  an'  hit  were  Bud  thet 
dug  ther  grave.  She  tried  ter  tell  somethin'  'bout 
thet  little  tin  toy  box  she  hed  in  her  hand,  but 
she  were  too  weak.  She  never  sed  nuthin'  ter 
blame  nobody  when  we-uns  showed  her  ther  babe, 
— jes'  smiled  like  hit  were  right,  es  Paw  says, 
an'  she  whispered,  soft-like,  '  Edicate  hit,  Paw/ 
an'  Paw  he's  been  er-hearin'  uv  thet  whisper 
ever  since.  An'  Hez  an'  Bud  has  helped  Paw 
an'  we-uns  ter  do  hit. 

"  We-uns  would  hev  brought  Sal  home  when 
Paw  got  set  free,  but  Lawyer  Gray  fixed  ter  pay 
fer  more  schoolin',  so  she  kin  1'arn  ter  teach 
school  when  she  comes  home.  Think  uv  Sary's 
gal  er-teaching  school !  " 

The  old  mother  moved  on  suddenly,  as  if  un- 
able to  endure  the  memories  of  the  place.  They 
seemed  to  bring  a  fear  of  impending  harm,  or 
was  it  that  her  sensitive  spirit  felt  the  touch  of 
"coming  events"?  For  as  she  hurried  home- 
ward, two  men,  evidently  revenue  officers,  came 
cautiously  into  the  glen,  with  guns  half  drawn. 

"  I  wouldn't  give  a  good  drink  of  moonshine, 
if  I  had  it,  in  exchange  for  the  chance  of  my  life 
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in  this  den  of  rocks,"  said  the  officer  in  advance. 
"  I  tell  you  I'm  getting  tired  of  hounding  these 
fellows,  anyhow.  If  we  don't  find  him  here  it's 
useless  to  search  longer. 

"  Oh,  he  is  here  somewhere,"  replied  the 
younger  officer,  looking  cautiously  around,  "  but 
where?  We  have  nearly  torn  open  this  side  of 
the  mountain  looking  for  the  old  rascal.  I'd  like 
to  punish  him  for  the  chase  he  has  given  us,  as 
well  as  for  making  '  the  juice.'  What  a  chase 
he  gave  us  two  months  ago,  when  we  would  have 
nabbed  him  but  for  that  wildcat  boy,  who  jumped 
on  your  back  and  held  you  while  the  sly  old  fox 
scurried  to  his  hole  somewhere  hereabouts." 

"  Well,  poor  fellow,"  said  the  senior  officer, 
"  hiding  in  these  mountains  and  living  like  a  wild 
beast  seems  punishment  enough  for  making  just 
a  few  jugs  of  liquor.  For  my  part,  I  would  rec- 
ommend missionaries  to  replace  revenue  service. 
I'm  done  with  it,  I  tell  you !  " 

"  Great  Scott,  McLaren !  What  a  change  of 
heart!  If  this  is  to  be  your  last  effort,  make  it 
a  success,  for  it  will  cover  you  with  glory  to 
catch  this  '  Hell-Fire  '  chap." 

"  Well,  come  on,  for  this  is  not  the  right  cove. 
This  is  where  we  caught  Andy  MacDonald.  It 
was  right  under  that  thicket.  Don't  you  remem- 
ber the  scene  ?  I  shall  never  forget  it,  never ! 

"  He  came  out  from  those  bushes.  I  can  see 
him  now,  staggering  with  weakness,  but  holding 
his  gun,  and  looking  around  for  the  basket  of 
victuals.  I  can  hear  him  say, '  I  smells  vittles,  but, 
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by  gracious!  I'm  mighty  nigh  too  weak  ter  eat.' 
You  remember  how  ravenously  he  did  eat  when 
he  found  the  basket?  Do  you  remember  his  ad- 
dress to  his  gun,  which  he  had  rested  against  the 
tree  where  he  sat  ?  " 

"  Yes,  who  could  forget  it  ?  It  was  something 
like  this : 

" '  Wai,  Ole  Ancestor,  you  an'  me  air  about 
played  out,  ole  feller.  Ther  game  air  'bout  ended, 
ye  hev  got  yer  last  load  uv  powder  an'  shot,  an' 
I'm  er-eatin'  the  first  bite  uv  bread  I've  had  fer 
about  er  week.  But  I'm  not  complainin'.  You 
an'  me  air  standin'  fer  independence  an'  fer  Sal's 
edication.  What's  er  little  hunger  an'  er  pain  in 
yer  back,  when  Sary's  gal  be  er-gittin'  er  edica- 
tion? But  God!  I'm  hungry.'  Did  I  tell  that 
right,  McLaren  ?  " 

"  Just  about  as  I  recall  it.  You  are  a  good 
reporter.  You  must  be  glad,  as  I  am,  that  Gray 
got  him  off.  Hang  the  whole  business !  It  will 
be  hard  for  Gray,  or  anyone,  to  get  Hez  Peters 
off,  for  Casey  has  the  game  on  him  in  fine  style. 
The  old  fellow  must  be  in  a  starving  condition  by 
this  time.  My!  What  these  people  will  suffer 
for  independence,  and  to  help  each  other !  " 

"  Did  you  see  that  print  which  hangs  in  Mac- 
Donald's  cabin?  " 

"  Yes,  and  examined  it  too,"  replied  McLaren. 
"  Many  a  Son  of  the  Revolution  would  give  a 
pile  of  money  for  such  an  heirloom.  It  is  an 
exact  copy  of  the  MacDonald  coat-of-arms  of 
Scotland.  I'm  a  Scotchman  myself,  by  descent, 
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so  of  course  I  admire  Andy's  stand  for  inde- 
pendence." 

"  This  Hezekiah  of  '  Hell-Fire  Cove  '  is  of  the 
same  independent  spirit;  he's  a  whole  '  Declara- 
tion '  himself,  with  somewhat  more  of  hell-fire 
in  him,  so  we  shall  catch  some  brimstone  sparks 
if  we  don't  keep  a  sharp  lookout.  We  should  be 
upon  him  soon." 

They  were  right.  Hez  was  starved  and  con- 
sequently weak,  and  could  not  escape  their  pur- 
suit. He  was  captured,  though  not  without  a 
struggle. 

The  arrest  was  heralded  far  and  near,  and  the 
"  folks  "  of  mountain  coves  and  hillsides  gath- 
ered to  tell  about  it,  to  talk  about  it,  and  to  plot 
their  plots  for  future  action.  Just  like  "  them  of 
ther  level  " — like  all  other  "  folks  " — like  you 
and  me. 


XII 
THE  TRIAL 

THE  town  of  Grayson  was  filled  with  ox- 
carts, mountain-slides  and  mules  bringing 
mountaineers  from  far  and  near.  In  fact, 
mountain  men  who  had  never  been  beyond  the 
foothills  before,  came  out  in  numbers  unknown, 
except  in  time  of  war. 

Mountain  soldiers  have  ever  been  a  powerful 
factor  when  battles  of  the  nation  have  been 
fought.  They  remember,  in  her  hour  of  need, 
the  nation  which  forgets  them  when  her  need  for 
fighters  is  past. 

The  arrest  of  Hezekiah  Peters,  well  known  as 
"  Hell-Fire  Peters,"  and  as  having  for  a  long 
time  evaded  capture,  created  more  excitement 
than  did  the  trial  of  old  Andy.  It  was  rumored 
that  mountaineers  in  crowds,  armed  with  long 
squirrel  rifles,  and  some  with  old  flint-locks  in- 
herited by  them  from  "  Revolutionary  ancestors," 
had  come  down  from  their  strongholds  deter- 
mined to  set  the  prisoner  free.  Instead  of  think- 
ing themselves  law-breakers  by  making  a  little 
moonshine  from  their  own  corn,  they  considered 
any  interference  with  these  personal  enterprises 
as  unwarrantable  encroachments  upon  their 
rights  and  liberties. 
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Mountain  kinsmen  and  friends  were  all  on 
hand.  Bud  Coulter,  old  Andy,  Jack  Lawter 
(limping  with  rheumatism),  Phil  Jennings,  Joe 
Selden,  Laff  Rogers,  old  man  Sykes  and  numer- 
ous others.  And  with  the  men  were  not  a  few 
women;  among  these  were  Percilly  MacDonald, 
Marthy  and  Sis  Coulter,  Selina  Slimmins  and  of 
course  Hez's  wife  Roseann.  They  seemed  to 
form  around  the  numerous  family  of  Peters,  and 
were  suspected  of  being  among  those  who  were 
sworn  to  rescue  their  kinsman. 

The  court-house  at  Gray  son  was  a  duplicate  of 
the  rickety  unkept  buildings  called  court-houses 
in  hundreds  of  small  towns  or  county  seats  of 
remote  rural  districts.  Steps  running  up  each 
side  of  a  narrow  strip  of  piazza,  bordered  with 
railings  on  the  verge  of  collapse,  formed  the  en- 
trance to  the  trial  room.  Rows  of  chairs  for 
the  jurors  and  witnesses  were  on  either  side  of 
the  Judge's  seat.  That  place  of  dignity  consisted 
of  a  splint-bottom  chair  and  a  table,  furnished 
with  a  water  pitcher  and  glasses.  The  prisoner 
and  guard  were  at  the  rear  near  the  "  court." 

The  room  in  front  was  filled  with  benches, 
where  friends,  relatives  and  spectators  usually 
sat,  chewed,  expectorated,  smoked  and  listened. 

On  this  occasion  the  doors  were  hardly  opened 
when  the  mountaineers,  leaving  their  quaint 
teams  of  mules,  steers  and  primitive  conveyances, 
lining  the  square,  and  occupying  the  hitching- 
rails,  filed  into  the  house  and  took  seats  at  the 
rear. 
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"  When  does  ther  shootin'  begin,  Bud  ?  "  whis- 
pered young  Jennings  in  suppressed  expecta- 
tion. 

"  Who  sed  thar  was  goin'  ter  be  shootin'  ?  " 
replied  Bud  with  low  anger. 

"  What  in  ther  hell  air  we  here  fer,  then," 
inquired  Laff  Rogers,  "  ef  hit  hain't  fer  war?" 

"  We-uns  air  here  ter  see  thet  Hez  gits  jes- 
tice,"  answered  Bud  in  a  low  tone. 

"  Air  ye  sech  er  fool  es  ter  think  er  moun- 
taineer can  git  jestice  down  here,  Bud  ?  "  said  old 
man  Sykes  (whose  son  was  in  the  pen).  His 
voice  was  feeble  with  a  palsy  quaver. 

"  We-uns  air  here  ter  find  out,  but  I  know  thar 
hain't  er-goin'  ter  be  no  uncalled-for  shootin'. 
When  ther  judge  an'  jury  sez  Hez  be  er-goin' 
to  ther  pen,  is  time  ter  cut  loose." 

Being  somewhat  familiar  with  the  town  and 
the  people,  Uncle  Jack  had  been  delegated  to 
secure  counsel,  and  to  take  charge  of  all  matters 
dealing  with  "  outsiders."  He  came  limping  up 
to  the  clan  with  evident  worry  written  in  his 
weather-beaten  face. 

"  Spit  it  out,  man !  "  said  Bud.  "  What's  ther 
news?  " 

"  Bad.  The  lawyer  we  done  git  done  run  out 
on  us.  He  seems  skeered  uv  ther  deestrick  at- 
terney,  or  skeered  he  won't  git  ther  money,  I 
reckin;  he's  plumb  backed  out,  an'  ther  lawyer 
thet  freed  Andy  hain't  in  town." 

"  Hell !  "  was  the  smothered  exclamation  from 
the  score  of  men  come  to  see  "  jestice,"  or,  as 


the  "  outsiders  "  had  it,  "  to  set  free  a  breaker 
of  the  law." 

"  Ther  deestrick  atterney,  what's  er-prosecut- 
in',  'lows  he'll  put  Hez  in  ther  pen  'fore  sun- 
down," continued  Uncle  Jack,  who  had  evidently 
gathered  much  news. 

"  Thar'll  be  er  dern  sight  o'  new  arrivals  in 
hell  by  sundown  ef  he  do,"  drawled  Bud,  in  the 
same  undertone  of  caution. 

"  He  'lows,"  Jack  continued,  "  ther  hain't  no 
time  fer  we-uns  ter  git  enny  other  lawyer.  Hit 
don't  seem  es  ef  Hez  is  goin'  ter  hev  jestice, 
lessen  Lawyer  Gray  gits  back." 

"Wha'd  I  tell  yer?"  whispered  old  man 
Sykes.  "Wha'd  I  tell  yer,  ye  men  folks?  Ef 
God  Almighty  jes'  would  send  somebody !  " 

The  sudden  call  of  the  court  brought  immedi- 
ate attention  from  the  excited  mountaineers,  who 
seemed  utterly  helpless. 

The  words  of  the  crier,  "  Oyez !  Oyez !  "  who 
stood  by  the  rickety  railing  at  the  door,  were  loud 
and  thrilling.  People  flocked  in  from  every  direc- 
tion, and  the  benches  were  soon  rilled  with  eager 
spectators.  The  paneling  of  the  jury  was  seem- 
ingly a  small  matter,  for  twelve  men,  "  unpreju- 
diced and  willing "  to  serve,  were  soon  found, 
and  the  case  ready  for  trial. 

Judge  Howard  was  in  the  chair,  looking  out 
over  the  crowd  with  interest  and  deep  concern. 

James  Casey,  the  new  district  attorney,  was 
busy  at  the  table  by  his  chair,  making  ready  his 
papers  for  a  vigorous  prosecution.  There  had 
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been  but  little  intercourse  and  no  intimacy  be- 
tween him  and  Donald  Gray,  since  the  camping 
party  on  Black  Bowlder  fifteen  years  before.  Of 
late,  however,  the  young  lawyer  had  opposed  the 
district  attorney  many  times,  in  important  cases, 
winning  the  same,  and  especially  the  case  of  An- 
drew MacDonald,  only  six  months  before. 

To  further  add  to  Casey's  annoyance,  Lawyer 
Gray  had  been  announced  by  his  friends  as  a 
rival  candidate  for  the  governorship  of  the  State. 
On  this  court  occasion,  however,  Mr.  Casey  felt 
happily  secure;  for  it  was  reported  that  Mr. 
Gray  was  absent  from  town  on  a  "  'lectioneer- 
ing  "  trip.  Consequently  this  friend  of  the  moun- 
taineers would  not  be  on  hand  to  defend  this 
noted  moonshiner,  of  whom  Casey  boasted  he  in- 
tended making  an  example  and  sending  him  to  the 
pen  before  nightfall.  He  rushed  the  case  to  im- 
mediate trial,  for  he  believed  the  conviction  of 
"  Old  Hez  "  would  help  his  political  aspirations 
by  giving  a  State-wide  confirmation  to  his  oft- 
repeated  promise  to  punish  every  breaker  of  the 
law  and  redeem  the  State  from  illicit  distilling. 

Besides,  with  Hez  Peters  behind  the  bars,  it 
would  be  easier  to  secure  the  land  he  had  so 
long  coveted  because  of  its  coal  and  iron  de- 
posits, the  great  value  of  which  was  unsuspected 
by  the  mountain  people.  Andrew  MacDonald 
had  refused  to  sell,  or  even  sign  his  mark  to  an 
option  to  Mr.  Casey,  explaining  that  his  land 
would  belong  to  his  grandchild,  who  was  now 
being  educated. 
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Therefore  the  district  attorney  was  actuated 
by  a  double  motive  in  this  case,  and  he  also 
wished  to  head  off  educated  ownerships  of  moun- 
tain lands,  whose  means  for  securing  education 
in  this  instance  formed  part  of  the  basis  of  his 
prosecution. 

Witnesses  were  called  to  testify  that  Old  Hez 
was  generally  believed  to  be  a  blockader,  though 
his  still  had  never  been  found,  "  so  cleverly  was 
it  concealed."  His  evasion  of  arrest  was  claimed 
by  the  prosecution  as  "  proof  conclusive  "  of  his 
guilt 

Casey  did  not  know  of  Lawyer  Gray's  unex- 
pected return  to  town,  nor  did  he  see  him  enter 
the  courtroom.  Neither  did  he  see  old  Andy, 
nor  "  that  moonshiner's  granddaughter  " — who 
he  had  proclaimed  was  "  wickedly  getting  an  edu- 
cation on  the  stolen  returns  of  an  outlawed  in- 
dustry " — enter  with  the  principal  of  the  "  Gray- 
son  Industrial  School  for  Girls,"  and  take  her 
seat  with  the  mountain  people. 

Casey  opened  the  case  for  the  State  with  an 
outburst  of  emphasis  and  loud  drumming  on  the 
table :  "  Your  Honor,  and  gentlemen  of  the  jury, 
as  district  attorney  of  the  Eastern  District  of 
this  State,  I  am  here  to  prosecute  one  Hezekiah 
Peters,  for  illicit  distilling.  If  your  Honor  will 
summon  the  accused  I  shall  proceed." 

The  Judge  motioned  to  the  clerk  to  produce 
the  prisoner. 

"  Hezekiah  Peters  to  the  bar,"  sang  out  the 
clerk  with  long-drawn-out  emphasis. 
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The  prisoner,  handcuffed,  pale  from  long  ex- 
posure and  suffering,  but  defiant,  walked  to  the 
front  accompanied  by  two  deputies. 

At  that  moment  there  came  a  noisy  tramping 
up  the  rickety  entrance.  A  company  of  Boy 
Scouts  from  the  boys'  settlement  school  at  Bluff 
Hill  filed  in.  As  the  court-house  was  already 
packed,  it  was  difficult  to  get  seats.  The  two 
boys  in  front,  carrying  the  flags,  pushed  ahead 
with  a  determination  that  forced  a  way.  Those 
two  boys  were  Buck  Weaver  and  Jason  Lawter. 
Seeing  the  boys  brought  a  shout  from  the  moun- 
taineers. 

Casey,  infuriated  at  this  most  unusual  and 
undesirable  delay,  called  for  order.  "  Officer, 
keep  those  disturbers  of  the  court  quiet!"  he 
yelled. 

Andy  and  Uncle  Jack  succeeded  in  quieting  the 
excited  men,  and  Bud  turned  to  Laff  and  Phil, 
saying  in  menacing  tone :  "  I  told  ye  fellers  once 
afo'  thet  I  had  charge  o'  these  proceedin's,  an' 
you-uns  hain't  goin'  ter  start  no  trouble  here 
lessen  I  say  so.  Now  behave  or  git  out." 

"  If  they  don't,"  said  one  of  the  officers  who 
had  caught  the  last  words,  "  I'll  lock  'em  all  up, 
Scouts  and  all." 

Another  shout  went  up.  The  mountaineers 
laughed  significantly,  while  the  Scouts  seated 
themselves  at  once  with  military  precision  and 
order. 

The  clerk  called :  "  Order  in  court !  Order  in 
court!" 
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Percilly  held  fast  to  Roseann,  who,  ill  and 
weak,  was  unable  to  restrain  her  loud  weeping. 

"  I  knows  how  yer  feels,  Roseann;  I  hev  been 
thro'  hit  all,  right  here.  But  trust  in  God.  He 
ken  set  Hez  free,  ef  He  will." 

Mr.  McLaren,  sheriff  of  Internal  Revenue 
Service,  being  duly  sworn,  took  the  chair. 

"  Mr.  McLaren,"  said  Casey,  holding  up  a 
small  bottle  of  whiskey,  "  this  is  the  bottle  of 
whiskey  which  you  found  on  the  premises  of  this 
prisoner  at  the  bar, — Hezekiah  Peters  ?  " 

"  Yes,  sir,"  examining  the  bottle,  "  it  is." 

"  And  this  sealed  envelope  contains  the  money 
found  in  the  tin  cup?  " 

"  Yes,  sir,"  examining  the  envelope,  "  it  does." 

"  Thank  you,  Mr.  Sheriff,— that's  all.— I  of- 
fer these  exhibits  in  the  case,  your  Honor." 

With  evident  elation  Casey  handed  the  ex- 
hibits to  the  clerk,  and  prepared  to  sum  up  the 
case,  without  a  hearing  from  the  defense. 

"  One  moment,  Mr.  Casey,"  said  the  Judge; 
"  is  there  no  one  here  to  cross-examine  this  wit- 
ness? Where  is  the  defendant's  counsel?" 

"  I  understand,  your  Honor,  he  failed  to  se- 
cure counsel.  And  in  fact  it  is  no  wonder, — the 
evidence  against  him  is  so  conclusive,  and  we 
have  no  time  to  dilly-dally  with  such  a  case." 

At  that  moment  Lawyer  Gray,  who  unobserved 
to  Casey  had  been  a  quiet  listener  near  the  door, 
advanced  to  the  front,  and  in  deeply  impressive 
tones,  said : 

"  Your  Honor,  I  am  here  to  act  as  counsel  for 
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the  defendant,  in  place  of  Mr.  Wolfstein,  who, 
I  hear,  retired  at  the  last  moment  from  the  case. 
May  I  ask  your  Honor  to  adjourn  the  case  for 
twenty  minutes  to  give  me  an  opportunity  to  con- 
sult with  my  client  ?  " 

"I  object!  I  object!"  screamed  Casey,  turn- 
ing ghastly  white  with  rage  at  this  sudden  ap- 
pearance of  his  distinguished  adversary.  "  I 
have  two  other  important  cases  to  try  to-day,  and 
this  trial  must  proceed." 

"  Impossible,  Mr.  Casey,"  replied  Judge  How- 
ard ;  "  a  man  at  the  bar  in  this  court  shall  have 
all  the  consideration  possible.  Court  is  adjourned 
for  twenty  minutes." 

There  would  have  been  an  outburst  of  applause 
from  the  mountaineers  had  not  Bud  held  them 
down  by  determined  effort  as  he  whispered : 

"  Keep  low,  boys, — keep  low ;  ye  kin  bu'st  out 
when  ther  time  comes — wait  fer  ther  tip." 

Lawyer  Gray  lost  no  time  in  consulting  with 
Hez  and  his  friends,  so  when  the  case  was  called 
again  he  was  well  prepared  for  the  combat  with 
Casey.  The  court  called  to  order,  McLaren  a 
second  time  took  the  witness  chair,  and  Gray 
began  his  cross-questioning. 

"  When  did  you  arrest  the  defendant,  Mr.  Mc- 
Laren? "  he  asked  of  the  witness. 

"  On  yesterday." 

"Where?" 

"  In  a  patch  of  timber  land  on  Black  Bowlder 
Mountain." 

"What  was  he  doing  there,  Mr.  McLaren?" 
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"  He  had  been  hiding-out  from  arrest  in  an 
old  bear  cave.  But  hearing  that  his  wife 
was  dangerously  ill,  he  broke  cover  and  was 
sneaking  home  to  see  her,  when  we  nabbed 
him." 

"  How  many  were  in  your  posse  ?  " 

"  There  were  two  of  us." 

"  Did  he  offer  any  resistance?" 

"Not  this  time,"  laughed  McLaren.  "He 
wasn't  able,  for,  the  old  woman  being  sick,  he 
hadn't  had  anything  to  eat  for  some  days." 

"  Did  you  have  a  warrant  for  his  arrest?  " 

"  Yes,  sir." 

"  On  what  complaint  was  this  warrant  is- 
sued?" 

"  For  resisting  arrest  and  striking  an  officer  in 
the  discharge  of  his  duty." 

"  When  was  it  he  resisted  arrest,  and  who  was 
the  officer  he  struck,  Mr.  McLaren?  " 

"  On  the  1 4th  of  May,  two  years  ago,  Mr. 
Gray,  I  was  arresting  him  in  his  cabin  for  a  vio- 
lation of  the  revenue  laws,  and  was  about  to 
handcuff  him,  when  he  struck  me  a  powerful  blow 
in  the  face,  which  knocked  me  down.  Before  I 
could  regain  my  feet,  a  mountain  wildcat,  in  the 
shape  of  a  young  boy,  jumped  on  my  shoulders 
and  started  to  claw  my  eyes  out.  With  the  help 
of  my  man,  I  dislodged  him,  but  by  that  time 
the  prisoner  had  made  good  his  escape.  We  se- 
cured the  evidence  of  his  guilt,  however:  a  bottle 
of  whiskey  and  the  half-dollar  he  took  for  it. 
After  that  you  may  be  sure  we  kept  a  sharp 
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lookout  for  him  until  we  succeeded  in  catching 
him,  and  there  he  stands." 

"  Did  you  have  a  warrant  for  the  arrest  of  the 
defendant  at  the  time  you  entered  his  cabin  and 
found  this  bottle  of  whiskey,  and  this  money, 
Mr.  McLaren?  " 

"  Not  at  that  time, — but  later " 

"  I  am  asking  you  about  that  particular  time, 
Mr.  McLaren." 

"  No— o,  sir." 

"  What  prompted  you  to  force  your  way  into 
a  citizen's  home  and  proceed  as  you  did  in  this 
case?  " 

"  I  acted  on  information  and  belief." 

"What  was  this  information?" 

"  I  met  a  man  who  told  me  he  had  just  come 
from  the  defendant's  cabin,  where  he  had  bought 
and  paid  for  whiskey,  and  that  if  I  would  hurry 
I  would  find  the  purchase  money  in  a  certain 
tin  cup,  where  he  had  seen  the  defendant  place 
it." 

"  You  had  no  personal  knowledge  of  the  de- 
fendant's ever  having  violated  the  law,  had  you, 
Mr.  McLaren  ?  " 

"  Personally, — no." 

"  Then,  do  you  mean  to  tell  me  that  if  you  met 
a  man  coming  from  my  home,  and  he  told  you 
that  I  had  sold  him  a  drink  of  liquor,  and  that 
you  would  find  the  money  he  had  paid  me  for  it 
in  a  certain  tin  cup,  that,  without  my  consent, 
you  would  enter  my  home,  and  upon  finding  a 
bottle  of  whiskey  in  my  possession,  and  such  a 
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sum  of  money  in  a  cup,  you  would  arrest  me  and 
lock  me  up  as  a  criminal  ?  " 

"  Oh,  that's  an  entirely  different  case,  Mr. 
Gray." 

"Oh,  you  think  so,  do  you!  Well,  it  isn't. 
Let  me  advise  you  that  in  America  every  man's 
home  is  his  castle.  If,  when  you  attempted  to 
lay  hands  upon  him,  he  had  shot  you  dead,  he 
would  have  been  justified  before  the  law.  You 
had  no  right  to  enter  his  home  without  a  war- 
rant. How  came  you  to  act  so  promptly  on  the 
unsupported  word  of  a  single  informer — some 
jealous  neighbor, — perhaps  an  enemy?  " 

"  On  the  contrary,  sir,  my  informant  was  well 
known  to  me,  a  highly  respected " 

"  If  the  Court  pleases,"  exclaimed  Casey, 
rising,  "  I  was  the  informant  in  this  case." 

Hisses  and  groans  from  the  mountaineers  were 
very  audible. 

Donald  Gray  turned  to  Mr.  Casey  with  feigned 
surprise  and  said:  "  You?" 

"  Yes,  I,  and  I  will  take  the  stand,  if  the  Court 
will  permit,"  answered  Casey. 

"  Does  the  defendant's  counsel  object?  "  asked 
the  Judge. 

"  Not  in  the  least,"  replied  Gray  smilingly. 

"  Then  swear  the  witness  in,"  said  the  Judge. 

Mr.  Casey  took  the  oath.  When  in  the  witness 
chair,  Mr.  Gray  asked :  "  Your  name?  " 

"  James  Casey,  United  States  District  Attorney 
for  the  Eastern  District  of  the  State." 

"  Did  the  defendant  in  this  case  ever  sell  to 
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you  any  liquor,  for  which  you  paid  him,  Mr. 
Casey?" 

"  Yes,  sir.  On  May  i4th,  two  years  ago,  this 
defendant  served  me  a  drink  and  a  small  vial  of 
whiskey,  for  which  I  paid  him  fifty  cents." 

"  Pretty  stiff  price  to  pay  for  a  little  moon- 
shine, wasn't  it,  Mr.  Casey?  " 

"  It  was  the  smallest  coin  I  had,"  replied  Mr. 
Casey. 

Lawyer  Gray  took  the  coin  out  of  the  envelope, 
and  holding  it  up  to  view,  asked,  "  Is  this  the 
half-dollar  with  which  you  paid  for  the  liquor, 
Mr.  Casey  ?  " 

"If  Marshal  McLaren  swears  that  it  is  the 
coin  that  he  found  in  the  cup,  I  believe  it  to  be 
the  coin  with  which  I  bought  and  paid  for  my 
whiskey,"  replied  Casey. 

"  That  is  all,  thank  you,  Mr.  Casey,"  said  Mr. 
Gray. 

"  The  pleasure  is  all  mine."  And  Casey  bowed 
with  ostentatious  suavity,  and  with  an  uncon- 
scious smile  which  could  not  be  called  amiable. 

"  Mr.  Peters,  will  you  please  take  the  stand  ?  " 
said  Gray. 

The  old  man  walked  feebly  to  the  witness 
chair. 

"  What  is  your  name?  " 

"  Hell-Fire  Peters,"  came  the  fierce  reply. 

"  I  wish  your  right  name,  Mr.  Peters." 

"  Wai,  Hell-Fire  is  es  right  es  Hezekiah, — I'm 
called  both,  but  mos'  giner'lly  Hell-Fire.  You- 
uns  kin  call  me  Old  Hez.  I  be  called  thet  too." 
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"  Well,  Hez,  where  do  you  live  ?  " 

"  In  Hell-Fire  Cove,  on  Black  Bowlder." 

"  Do  you  remember  ever  having  seen  this  gen- 
tleman before?  "  pointing  to  Casey. 

"  Seed  him  befo'  ?  Ya-es,  I  do,  an'  wish  I'd 
never  sot  eyes  on  ther  ornery  skunk." 

"  Your  Honor,"  exclaimed  Casey,  jumping  to 
his  feet,  "  have  I  got  to  listen " 

"  Here,  here,"  called  the  Judge  severely  to 
Hez,  "  you  must  not  use  that  kind  of  language  in 
this  court ! " 

"  Please  excuse  him,  your  Honor,"  said  Gray, 
"  the  poor  fellow  forgets  where  he  is.  Hez,  you 
must  try  and  exercise  better  control  over  your 
feelings.  Now  tell  his  Honor  and  the  jury — in 
your  own  way — the  true  story  of  how  you  came 
to  give  Mr.  Casey,  here,  the  drink  of  whiskey 
that  has  caused  you  all  this  trouble." 

"  Wai,  'twuz  ther  mornin'  he  hev  spoke  uv. 
Yer  see,  Casey  hed  been  after  me  for  some  time 
to  sell  him  er  say-so  on  my  land.  He  said  Andy 
and  ther  neighbors  wuz  all  hangin'  back  twell 
they  saw  whut  I  wuz  goin'  ter  do.  I  kind  o' 
s'picioned  him,  so  wouldn't  consort  with  him. 
Thet  mornin'  Casey  drapped  in  on  we-uns  ter 
make  whut  he  'lowed  wuz  er  friendly  call,  an' 
jes'  es  he  stood  up  ter  go  he  pertended  ter  be  took 
awful  sick,  an'  begged  fer  er  drink  uv  liquor. 
I  couldn't  refuse  er  sick  man  er  measely  drink 
uv  liquor.  I  gin  him  er  good  big  drink,  and  then 
he  said  he  often  hed  them  spells,  an'  es  they  didn't 
hev  er  drap  uv  liquor  in  ther  camp,  would  I  give 
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him  a  little  in  er  bottle,  an'  I  done  hit.  An'  he 
warn't  gone  ten  minutes  when  them  revenues 
come  in." 

"  Did  Mr.  Casey  pay  you  any  money,  or  any- 
thing, for  the  whiskey  you  gave  him,  Mr. 
Peters?" 

"  No,  he  didn't,  an'  thet's  ther  God  Almighty's 
truth." 

"  I  believe  you,  Mr.  Peters.  Now  Mr.  Casey 
is  going  to  ask  you  a  few  questions,  and  some  of 
his  questions  may  offend  you;  but  don't  lose  your 
temper." 

"  I'll  try  not  ter,  but  when  I  think  o'  ther  dirty 
trick  he  played  on  me,  hit'll  be  er  purty  hard  job 
ter  hold  in,  Mr.  Gray." 

"  Take  the  witness,  please,  Mr.  Casey,"  re- 
quested Gray. 

"  When  I  bought  that  whiskey  of  you,"  began 
Casey,  "  didn't ?  " 

"  You-uns  never  bought  no  whiskey  from  me, 
Mr.  Casey !  "  quickly  interrupted  Hez. 

"  Wait  until  I  get  through,  Mr.  Peters.  When 
I  bought  that  drink,  didn't  I " 

"  Yer  never  bought  nothin'  from  me.  I  told 
ye  I  hed  nuthin'  ter  sell !  "  exclaimed  Hezekiah 
with  passion. 

"  Do  you  mean  to  tell  me  that  you  don't  re- 
member my  slipping  a  half-dollar  into  your  hand 
that  time  ?  "  , 

"  Ef  ye  say  ye  did,  ye  lie !  Dad  burn  ye, 
ye  lie ! "  cried  Peters,  shaking  his  manacled 
hands. 
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"  Come,  come,  my  friend,  your  language  is  al- 
together too  strenuous,"  called  the  Judge. 

"  Forgive  me,  Jedge,  ef  I  make  enny  mistakes. 
This  is  ther  first  time  Fve  ever  been  in  er  place 
like  this,  'ceppen  when  I  wuz  here  to  stand  by 
Andy,"  said  the  prisoner. 

"  Now  you  know  you  took  that  money,"  con- 
tinued Casey. 

Hez  stood  up.  "  Hit's  er "  He  suddenly 

stopped  as  he  remembered  the  Judge's  caution. 

"  You  took  that  half-dollar,  Mr.  Peters,  as 
doubtless  you  have  taken  hundreds  of  dollars, 
for  whiskey  you  had  no  right  to  have  nor  to 
sell." 

Hez  looked  appealingly  at  the  Judge,  but  kept 
still. 

"  You  talked  about  your  little  niece  being 
away  at  school,  the  morning  I  called  at  your 
cabin." 

"Thet's  because  ye  axed  erbout  her,  Mr. 
Casey,  an'  ef  I  hadn't  gave  Andy  help?  " 

"  It  was  a  beautiful  May  morning." 

"  Hit  wuz  twell  you-uns  showed  up,  then  hit 
began  ter  rain — hell,  Mr.  Casey,  an'  yer  mighty 
nigh  got  hell." 

"  How  long  has  your  niece  been  going  to  school 
now?" 

"  Ever  since  she  started,  erbout  two  years  an' 
six  months  now." 

Mr.  Casey  paused  and  fumbled  among  the  pa- 
pers on  the  table,  as  if  he  were  at  a  loss  for 
another  question;  he  suddenly  asked:  "Where 
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did  you  get  the  money  to  help  pay  for  her  school- 
ing?" 

"  None — uv — yer — damn  business !  "  replied 
Hez  deliberately.  Cheers  and  laughter  burst 
from  the  mountaineers. 

"  Your  Honor,  I  appeal  to  you  to  make  the 
defendant  answer  my  questions,"  said  Casey. 

"  Confine  yourself,  sir,  to  the  case  before  the 
Court.  The  defendant  is  not  on  trial  for  helping 
to  send  his  niece  to  school.  And  he  is  not  obliged 
to  answer  that  question." 

"  You  don't  deny  serving  me  with  whiskey,  do 
you,  Mr.  Peters?" 

"  No,"  replied  Hez. 

"  Where  did  you  get  that  whiskey  that  you 
served  to  me?  " 

"  Jedge,  must  I  answer  thet  question?" 

"  Not  if  you  think  it  will  incriminate  you,  or 
degrade  you." 

"  Wai,  then,  Mr.  Casey,  I  reckon  I  won't  tell 
yer  whar  I  got  hit,"  drawled  Peters,  with  a  squint 
in  his  eye,  almost  smiling. 

"  Then  you  positively  refuse  to  tell  the  Court 
and  jury  where  you  got  this  whiskey?  " 

"  Reckin  I  got  ter,"  came  the  laconic  reply. 

"  That's  all,"  said  Casey  triumphantly,  arrang- 
ing papers  preparatory  to  addressing  the  jury. 
"  That's  all." 

"  Men, — air  ye  goin'  ter  let  me  go  home?  "  ex- 
claimed Hez,  suddenly  facing  the  jury.  "  I  wants 
ter  know,  ter  know  damn  quick.  I  never  made 
thet  juice  I  give  Casey,  nuther  did  I  git  er  cent 
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fer  the  licker  I  gin  him.  He  said  he  war  sick, 
an'— hit " 

"Your  Honor,  I  call  for  order,"  cried  Casey. 
The  Judge  rapped  for  order.  "  Officer,  he  is  in- 
terfering with  the  trial." 

But  Peters  continued :  "  Trial, — trial !  This 
hain't  no  trial!  What's  I  bein'  tried  fer? — 
moonshinin',  or  sellin'  licker,  or  fer  havin'  fo' 
bits  uv  my  own? — or  what?  Firs'  place  thet 
licker  warrit  no  moonshine,  an'  I  didn't  sell  hit." 
There  was  suppressed  excitement  as  Gray  led 
Peters  back  to  his  seat.  The  Judge  and  jurymen 
settled  back  to  listen  to  Casey's  address. 

"  If  the  Court  pleases,  and  you,  gentlemen  of 
the  jury,  the  evidence  proving  the  guilt  of  this 
defendant  is  altogether  too  convincing  to  make  it 
necessary  for  any  extended  summing  up  on  my 
part.  You  have  heard  the  evidence.  You  have 
heard  me  testify  under  oath  that  I  paid  this  de- 
fendant a  half-dollar  for  a  drink  of  whiskey. 
You  have  heard  Deputy  Marshal  McLaren  testify 
that  he  found  this  half-dollar  in  the  tin  cup  where 
I  told  him  I  saw  the  defendant  place  it.  Deputy 
McLaren  also  testified  that  there  was  still  some 
whiskey  in  the  cup  wherein  he  had  found  the 
money. 

"Now  the  defendant  does  not  deny  that  he 
poured  out  and  handed  me  a  drink  of  whiskey; 
neither  does  he  deny  that  Officer  McLaren  found 
a  half-dollar  in  the  cup  out  of  which  I  drank. 
But  he  insults  the  intelligence  of  this  Court  and 
jury  by  asking  you  to  believe  that  he  did  not 
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know  how  the  half-dollar  happened  to  be  in  that 
cup, — and  why.  When  he  was  asked  where  he 
obtained  the  whiskey  he  served  to  me,  what  did 
he  do?  What  did  he  do?  I  ask.  I  will  tell  you 
what  he  did;  he  availed  himself  of  that  refuge 
of  the  guilty,  and  refused  to  answer — on  the 
ground  that  it  would  '  incriminate  him.' ' 

Then  turning  and  looking  directly  at  Peters, 
Casey  continued  :  "  Greedy — grasping — hoary- 
headed  old  sinner! — not  content,  as  an  honest 
husbandman  should  be,  with  Nature's  bountiful 
yield  from  his  broad  acres,  he  secretly  and  un- 
lawfully engages  in  the  manufacture  and  sale  of 
— moonshine! — whiskey,  the  vilest  product  of 
civilized  man." 

Now  turning  to  the  jury :  "  As  sworn  mem- 
bers of  jury,  the  honor  and  welfare  of  this  com- 
munity are  in  your  hands,  and  we  look  to  you 
to  vindicate  the  law.  Remember  that  you  are 
not  here  to  dispense  mercy  to  sniveling  criminals, 
but  solely  as  stern  judges  of  facts.  The  facts 
in  this  case  point  to  but  one  conclusion, — one 
verdict, — Guilty.  Gentlemen,  as  you  know,  I  am 
a  candidate  for  the  nomination  of  Governor. 
And  right  here  and  now  I  promise  that  if  elected 
to  that  high  office,  I  shall  put  an  end  to  all  moon- 
shining,  and  will  devote  all  my  energies  towards 
wiping  out  this  foul  blot  upon  the  escutcheon  of 
our  fair  State.  I  shall  work  to  make  the  penalty 
for  moonshining  so  severe  that  no  lawbreaker — 
in  his  right  mind — will  dare  to  engage  in  this 
nefarious  business.  I  call  for  conviction." 
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There  was  a  tumult  of  jeers  and  hisses  all 
over  the  room.  They  ceased  only  when  Lawyer 
Gray  began  speaking. 

"  Your  Honor,  and  Gentlemen  of  the  Jury : 
According  to  the  sworn  evidence  of  the  prosecu- 
tion, this  is  the  identical  bottle  of  whiskey  sold 
in  the  home  of  the  defendant,  and  by  the  de- 
fendant to  Mr.  Casey;  and,  also,  this  is  the  iden- 
tical half-dollar  with  which  our  distinguished 
candidate  for  the  gubernatorial  nomination  paid 
for  his  drink.  While  this  lily-white  reformer 
was  giving  himself  a  little  boost  for  Governor, 
I  carefully  examined  these  exhibits, — and  must 
confess  to  a  desire  to  have  the  gentlemen  of  the 
jury  share  the  examination  with  me.  Will  you 
gentlemen  kindly  sample  the  contents  of  this 
bottle?" 

The  bottle  and  glasses  were  passed  around  to 
the  jury. 

"Gentlemen,  how  is  that  for  good  corn 
whiskey?  " 

"  It's  mighty  bad  corn  whiskey,"  exclaimed  the 
jury  foreman,  "  but  it's  tol'ible  good  rye 
whiskey." 

"  What  kind  of  whiskey  did  you  say  it  is?  " 

"  Rye!  "  exclaimed  several  jurymen  in  unison. 

"  Yes,  gentlemen,  that  is  just  what  it  is.  Rye 
whiskey.  And  there  hasn't  been  a  crop  of  rye 
raised  within  forty  miles  of  Hezekiah's  land 
within  the  memory  of  any  man  living.  Now  I 
ask  you,  is  it  reasonable  to  suppose  that  this  de- 
fendant would  import  rye  from  a  distance  of 
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forty  miles  to  convert  it  into  moonshine  ?  Think 
that  over.  The  prosecuting  attorney  would  have 
you  believe  that  because  my  client  refused  to  tell 
where  he  obtained  the  whiskey,  he  must  have 
guilty  knowledge  of  its  manufacture.  Is  it  not 
more  likely  that  some  friend  gave  it  to  him,  and 
he  shared  it  with  a  sick  man.  Being  a  moun- 
taineer Hezekiah  Peters  would  as  soon  have  re- 
fused a  starving  child  a  piece  of  bread  as  a  drink 
of  whiskey  to  a  sick  man.  Think  that  over. 

"  This  particular  half-dollar  has  been  sworn 
to  as  the  half-dollar  which  is  said  to  have  passed 
in  exchange  for  that  drink  of  whiskey  to  a  sick 
man.  No  less  a  person  than  our  eminent  district 
attorney  has  sworn  that  it  did  so  pass.  But — the 
defendant,  whose  oath  is  of  equal  weight  with 
that  of  his  distinguished  adversary,  has  sworn 
that  it  did  not  so  pass. 

"  I  have  this  to  say :  If  this  coin  was  given, 
as  it  has  been  sworn  it  was  given, — the  seller  was 
cheated  out  of  the  price  of  his  liquor;  and  the 
purchaser — should  be  arrested  and  indicted  before 
the  courts.  For  this,  your  Honor  [holding  up 
the  coin]  and  Gentlemen  of  the  Jury, — this  is  a 
counterfeit  coin !  Please  examine  it."  The  jury- 
men did  examine  it  carefully,  and  confirmed 
Gray's  assertion. 

"It's  a  lie!  a  trick!  It's  a  lie,  I  tell  you! 
There  is  some  mistake ! "  screamed  Casey  in  a 
towering  rage. 

"  Let  the  jury  decide,"  said  Gray.  "  How 
about  it,  men?  " 
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"  Counterfeit.  And  a  very  bad  counterfeit," 
replied  the  foreman,  passing  the  coin  to  the 
Judge,  who  had  reached  out  his  hand  for  it. 

"  But  it's  a  trick, — they  lied,  I  tell  you !  "  again 
shouted  Casey. 

"  There  was  no  sale,"  said  Gray.  "  Your 
Honor,  I  rest  my  case."  Profound  silence  held 
the  audience  which  sat  in  motionless  expectation, 
looking  from  Gray  to  Hez,  and  then  to  the  Judge, 
who  wiped  the  mist  from  his  glasses.. 

The  entire  delegation  of  mountain  men  and 
women  rose  up,  the  Boy  Scouts  rose  also  and 
fell  into  line  at  the  side  of  the  courtroom. 

"  Gentlemen  of  the  Jury :  You  have  heard  the 
charges  and  examined  the  exhibits.  You  have 
heard  the  defense.  The  legality  of  the  arrest 
and  of  the  charges,  concerning  this  prisoner,  is 
for  you  to  decide.  The  coin  said  to  have  been 
paid  for  the  sample  of  whiskey  in  exhibit  '  A ' 
is  counterfeit.  The  whiskey  is  otherwise  than 
claimed.  It  is  proven  to  be  not  moonshine,  but 
genuine  rye.  The  prisoner  does  not  deny  giving 
his  sister  money  to  help  send  her  grandchild  to 
school.  But  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the 
sending  of  that  child  to  school  has  nothing  to  do 
with  this  trial ;  and  the  prosecution  has  not  proven 
that  the  money  for  that  purpose,  nor  for  any 
other  purpose,  was  made  through  the  sale  of 
whiskey.  It  is  suspected  by  the  prosecution  that 
it  was;  but  no  still  has  been  discovered. 

"  Though  the  prisoner  has  been  '  evading  ar- 
rest/ so  they  say,  by  hiding-out,  no  evidence  of 
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his  breaking  the  law  by  selling  or  making  moon- 
shine whiskey  has  been  given.  Whether  the  cir- 
cumstantial evidence  is  sufficient  in  this  case  is 
for  you  to  decide.  The  Great  Judge  of  all,  who 
once  said,  '  Suffer  little  children  to  come  unto 
Me,'  also  said  to  a  breaker  of  the  law,  '  Go,  and 
sin  no  more.'  Gentlemen  of  the  Jury,  the  verdict 
is  in  your  hands.  Will  you  adjourn  to  the  jury- 
room  to  decide  upon  your  verdict?  " 

The  great  interest  in  this  case  had  held  from 
the  beginning,  and  now  the  intensity  of  that 
interest  was  manifested  in  an  almost  breathless 
silence.  It  did  not  take  a  jury  in  those  small 
country  towns  long  to  form  a  decision,  some- 
times only  a  few  minutes  were  necessary.  While 
Hez  still  stared  at  his  friends,  the  jury  returned 
to  render  its  "  verdict." 

At  the  words,  "  We  are  ready,  your  Honor," 
everyone,  who  was  not  already  standing,  rose  in 
the  same  breathless  attention. 

The  foreman  in  clear  tones  called  out,  "  We, 
the  jury,  after  due  consideration  of  the  facts,  do 
agree  that  the  evidence  is  insufficient  to  convict, 
and  that  the  prisoner  is  not  guilty,  and  should 
be  set  free." 

Bud  gave  the  word  and  the  mountaineers  broke 
loose,  in  wild  demonstration. 

"Hez!  Hez!  Hezekiah  Peters! — Free! — 
Free !  Hurrah  fer  Lawyer  Gray !  Gray,  the  poor 
man's  friend !  Three  cheers  fer  our  next  Gov- 
enor !  Hip — hip — hooray !  Hooray !  Hooray !  " 

"Who's  our  next  Governor?     Gray!     Gray! 
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Gray !  "  This  was  started  by  the  mountaineers, 
but  from  every  part  of  the  courtroom  came 
"  Gray !  Gray !  Hooray !  Hooray !  Gray !  " 

For  silence  Gray  got  upon  a  bench  and  lifted 
his  hands. 

"  Friends,  I  thank  you  sincerely  for  this  com- 
pliment, but  you  must  not  regard  the  happy  end- 
ing of  this  trial  as  personal  achievement  on  my 
part.  You  should  regard  it  for  what  it  was — a 
triumph  of  truth  over  falsehood,  of  right  over 
wrong.  This  man-made  law  of  ours,  like  all  man- 
made  machines,  goes  wrong  at  times, — and  too 
often  inflicts  dire  hardships,  through  injustice, 
upon  the  innocent  and  unfortunate.  This  old 
man,  not  knowing  his  rights  as  a  free  American 
citizen,  to  have  counsel  at  the  State's  expense, 
and  having  no  influential  friends,  would  have 
been  an  easy  victim  for  those  striving  to  make 
a  record  for  themselves,  or  for  some  still  more 
unworthy  purpose.  But  there  is  a  God-made  law 
of  mercy  and  justice, — and  that  law  defeated 
their  villainous  plans  and  restored  Hez  to  his 
family  and  friends. 

"  We  do  not  plead  ignorance  of  the  law,  for 
'  ignorance  of  the  law  excuses  no  one.'  Such 
pleading  would  put  a  premium  on  ignorance.  But 
I  ask  you, — I  ask  the  people  of  the  State, — I  ask 
the  people  of  these  United  States, — Is  it  humane, 
is  it  Christian-like,  is  it  just,  is  it  expedient — to 
permit  these  unlettered  citizens  of  our  moun- 
tains to  remain  in  densest  ignorance  of  the  laws 
of  health,  of  government,  and  of  the  laws  of 
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God,  and  then  to  hold  them  accountable  to  the 
strict  letter  of  civilized  law? 

"  Build  them  schools  in  place  of  jails,  hand 
them  books  instead  of  warrants,  let  teachers  re- 
place man-hunting  revenue  officers.  The  experi- 
ment will  repay  the  Government  a  thousandfold. 
Surely  the  descendants  of  heroes  who  have 
fought  and  bled  for  our  Flag  are  worthy  of  our 
consideration.  Let  our  Flag  mean  as  much  to 
them  as  to  their  ancestors,  whose  citizenship  dates 
back  to  the  Revolution.  Let  it  mean  also  to 
them — Liberty! — Justice! — and  Free  Education 
for  all ! " 

With  a  loud  burst  of  applause,  the  band  of 
Boy  Scouts  waved  their  flags  and  cheered  with 
the  crowd  until  they  were  hoarse.  Lawyer  Gray 
shook  hands  with  the  boys,  and  accepted  their 
escort  with  cordial  consent  as  he  left  the  court- 
house. 


XIII 
THE  CHOICE  OF  THE  PEOPLE 

NEVER  in  the  history  of  Grayson  had  such 
a  scene  taken  place  as  followed  the  re- 
lease of  -old  Hezekiah  Peters.  The 
mountaineers  shot  the  loads  out  of  their  guns 
and  stacked  them  in  the  courtyard,  hurrahing  for 
Lawyer  Gray  and  the  Judge.  They  carried  the 
jurors  on  their  shoulders  up  and  down  the  street, 
yelling :  "  Gray  for  Governor !  Gray  for  Gov- 
ernor !  Justice,  mercy,  and  better  education ! 
Hurrah  for  Gray,  our  next  Governor !  " 

There  was  no  way  to  stop  the  demonstration, 
and  no  one  wanted  to,  except  Casey  and  his  inti- 
mates. With  a  few  of  his  political  followers,  he 
quietly  withdrew  from  the  crowd  and  behind 
closed  doors  began  to  formulate  plans  to  coun- 
teract the  turn  of  events.  But  it  was  all  to  no 
purpose;  for  the  people  were  aroused.  They  were 
realising  their  right  to  justice  and  mercy,  and 
demanding  for  Governor  one  who  stood  for  both, 
and  who  advocated  higher  means  for  reform  than 
prison  stripes,  and  who  had  for  the  second  time 
saved  a  moonshiner  from  conviction. 

Hez  and  Roseann  were  as  puppets  in  the  tide 
of  events  after  the  trial.  Lifted  into  the  seats 
of  the  biggest  mountain  wagon  in  town,  they 
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were  pulled  by  the  strong  hands  of  the  joy-crazed 
rural  citizens  through  the  streets.  Andy  and 
Percilly  were  also  honored  in  like  manner;  while 
Bud  Coulter  marched  at  the  side  of  the  runner, 
with  his  unloaded  gun  on  his  shoulder,  and  fol- 
lowed by  the  Boy  Scouts  of  Bluff  Hill.  Church 
and  court-house  bells  rang  in  chorus,  while  moun- 
taineers, joined  by  citizens  and  friends  of  the 
lowlands,  continued  their  harmless,  uproarious 
parade.  Leaders  of  the  demonstration  at  last 
called  a  halt,  and  addressed  the  masses  from  im- 
promptu platforms. 

Hezekiah  Peters  had  been  acquitted  by  a  jury 
of  twelve  men  selected  by  James  Casey  and  the 
prosecution,  and  a  sentence  of  conviction  and  im- 
prisonment for  ten  years  was  confidently  ex- 
pected. But  now  for  a  second  time  a  moun- 
taineer had  escaped  Casey's  efforts  to  convict  on 
circumstantial  evidence. 

Gray's  words  in  behalf  of  the  unlettered  law- 
breakers had  done  more,  in  half  an  hour,  for  the 
understanding,  and  for  the  future  keeping  of  the 
law,  than  the  penitentiary  had  done  in  half  a  cen- 
tury. These  neglected  people  were  not  exulting 
over  any  idea  of  right  to  break  law;  but  were 
seeing  a  glimmer  of  hope  for  a  better  means  for 
earning  a  livelihood  than  by  illicit  distilling.  The 
fuller  manhood  of  the  so-called  "  moonshiners 
and  lawbreakers  "  had  been  aroused.  Inspiration 
for  higher  standards,  with  the  means  to  accom- 
plish them,  had  been  given,  and  was  responded 
to  with  true  American  readiness. 
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At  nightfall  the  town  band,  consisting  of  a 
drum,  two  horns  and  a  trombone,  led  the  proces- 
sion escorting  Lawyer  Gray  and  Judge  Howard 
to  Grayson  Hall.  Under  the  canopy  of  ancestral 
oaks  and  hemlocks,  in  the  flare  of  torches  and 
lanterns,  Donald  Gray  made  the  great  campaign 
speech  on  "  Enlightened  Citizenship  "  that  made 
him  famous  throughout  the  State.  Other  men  of 
wealth  and  importance  in  larger  cities  and  more 
up-to-date  districts  were  also  running  for  Gov- 
ernor against  the  two  aspirants  from  the  town 
of  Grayson.  But  the  true  keynote  of  National 
Welfare  was  struck  by  Donald  Gray  on  the  harp 
of  Humanity.  And  he  was  proclaimed  the  choice 
of  the  people.  The  opportunity  to  serve  the  peo- 
ple as  their  Governor,  and  help  reclaim  the  splen- 
did Anglican  race  of  the  highlands,  came  as  an 
answer  to  the  cry  of  his  heart. 

He  urged  the  mountaineers  to  seek  and  to  im- 
prove opportunities  for  friendly  intercourse  with 
the  people  "  of  the  level,"  and  to  hear  speakers 
who  would  be  sent  to  them, — speakers  led  by 
himself,  and  who  would  explain  advantages  of 
education  and  higher  ideals  of  life;  practical 
speakers,  who  would  instruct  them  in  ways  and 
means  to  obtain  those  ideals. 

James  Casey  vigorously  opposed  the  success 
of  his  famous  rival,  by  trying  to  prove  the  prom- 
ised reform  to  be  but  license  for  lawlessness  and 
crime;  and  that  such  educational  methods  in  the 
hands  of  natural  criminals  would  destroy  the 
country. 
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But  the  general  public  was  not  fooled  by  him; 
and  the  entire  State  was  swept  at  the  call  for 
better  means  for  livelihood  than  moonshining  in 
mountain  districts,  and  a  higher  standard  for 
citizens  than  illiterate  manhood. 

After  one  of  his  famous  speeches,  when  the 
bells  had  stopped  ringing  and  the  mountaineers 
had  turned  towards  their  homes,  Donald  Gray 
sat  alone  with  his  thoughts  in  the  sanctuary  of 
his  private  study.  He  was  pondering  over  the 
facts  he  had  learned  regarding  the  granddaughter 
of  old  Andy,  facts  which  had  come  to  him  on 
the  day  of  Andy's  trial  and  of  his  previous  vic- 
tory over  Casey. 

That  was  six  months  before  this  time.  Had 
he  followed  his  first  impulse  when  the  great  ex- 
citement of  the  trial  was  over,  he  would  have 
confided  in  his  wife  and  Judge  Howard,  but  to 
him  this  was  such  a  wonderful,  such  a  holy  secret, 
he  wanted  to  think  out  alone  the  best  way  to  act ; 
so  he  busied  himself  with  the  political  campaign, 
hoping  to  come  to  some  means  by  which  he  could 
prove  to  the  world  that  which  in  his  heart  he 
knew  to  be  true. 

This  second  trial  of  a  moonshiner,  to  which 
he  had  been  so  unexpectedly  and  suddenly  called, 
opened  up  the  subject  again.  That  Sarah  was 
his  own  child  he  could  no  more  doubt  than  he 
could  doubt  the  honor  of  his  lovely  Sary,  his  pure, 
guileless,  beautiful  young  wife.  The  whole  ro- 
mance came  flooding  over  his  soul, — and  then 
the  tragedy  of  it! 
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How  often  during  the  six  months  he  had 
known  the  fascinating  secret  had  he  longed  to 
proclaim  Sarah  as  his  child!  He  felt  sure  his 
wife  and  Judge  Howard  would  understand  and 
would  uphold  him  and  welcome  Sarah.  But — 
ah,  that  dreadful  "but"! — how  would  a  carping 
world  receive  the  story  of  that  unstained  ro- 
mance? And  then  Casey !  What  profaning  and 
mischievous  use  he  would  make  of  it !  No ! — he 
must  wait.  Surely  Heaven  would  answer  his 
prayer.  He  would  wait  and  watch  for  that  an- 
swer. Sorrowfully  he  came  to  the  decision  of 
this  "  active  patience." 

So  changed  was  Lawyer  Gray  since  the  brief 
meeting  with  Andy  and  Jack  on  the  memorable 
day  at  the  railroad  station,  that  neither  of  them 
associated  him  with  the  college  lad  who  inquired 
of  them  about  Percilly  and  Sary.  His  hair  had 
begun  to  turn  white  during  the  second  illness, 
and  now  was  like  snow.  His  shoulders  had 
broadened,  and  his  whole  figure  had  filled  out 
from  the  slenderness  of  youth  to  the  ample 
proportions  of  maturity.  The  thought  fulness 
of  his  face,  added  to  the  white  hair,  made 
him  seem  much  older  than  his  thirty-three 
years. 

As  Donald's  thoughts  took  in  the  vista  of  a 
new  era, — with  new  ambitions,  new  hopes, — he 
was  doubly  glad  he  had  arranged  for  Sarah's 
education,  and  had  provided  means  for  fitting 
her  for  the  great  work  among  her  people  to 
which  events  seemed  now  to  be  pointing.  For  the 
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campaign  was  already  started  for  rural  better- 
ment through  free  education.  He  did  not  then 
realize  that  this  merciful,  righteous  movement 
would  make  his  administration  as  Governor  fa- 
mous throughout  the  land. 


XIV 
THE  SPIRIT  OF  DEAD  ANCESTORS 

ArTER  the  great  demonstration  over  the  ac- 
quittal of  Hezekiah  Peters  had  abated, 
Roseann  and  Percilly  started  out  to  the 
settlement  to  see  Sarah. 

Both  women  had  visited  the  school  at  the  time 
of  Andy's  trial  six  months  before.  Miss  Wil- 
liams had  then  explained  to  them  that  Lawyer 
Gray  had  arranged  to  have  Sarah's  education 
completed,  and  it  was  decided  that  Andy  and 
Percilly  would  leave  her  at  the  school  for  two 
years  longer. 

"An'  ter  think,  Roseann,  Sal  got  ter  see  Hez 
set  free!" 

"  Wai,  she  seed  her  grandad  set  free,  too,  an' 
thank  God  thar  wa'n't  no  killin',"  replied 
Roseann. 

"  Thar  would  er-been  ef  they  hadn't  set  'im 
free,  I  ken  tell  yer,"  said  Percilly.  "  An'  think 
of  Buck  an'  Jason  comin'  in  with  solgers!  Sal 
sure  felt  proud.  Look  thar,  Roseann — ef  thar 
hain't  them  Scout  solgers  beatin'  drums  an' 
wavin'  flags  right  befo'  ther  school !  " 

And  sure  as  life,  there  they  were,  the  entire 
troop,  headed  by  Jason  and  Buck,  drilling  and 
marching  before  the  girls  by  special  request  of 
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Miss  Williams,  soon  as  she  heard  that  this  popu- 
lar new  order  for  boys  was  in  town.  The 
Scouts  of  Bluff  Hill  had  won  high  honors  by  many 
brave  and  helpful  acts  and  were  becoming  quite 
famous.  A  finer  set  of  "  young  soldiers  "  would 
have  been  hard  to  find. 

Miss  Williams  had  ordered  refreshments  on 
the  lawn  and  had  invited  Lawyer  Gray  and  Judge 
Howard  to  come  with  Hez  and  Andy  and  Bud 
to  see  the  drill.  Percilly  and  Roseann  received 
hearty  welcome,  and  were  seated  in  front,  where 
side  by  side  with  Sarah  they  watched  the  Scouts 
maneuver. 

The  head-master  of  the  boys'  settlement  school 
at  Bluff  Hill,  Professor  Gordon,  was  well  ac- 
quainted with  Miss  Williams  of  the  girls'  school 
near  Grayson.  When  he  consented  for  his  Boy 
Scouts  to  attend  the  trial  of  Hezekiah  Peters,  he 
was  not  aware  that  the  prisoner  was  closely  asso- 
ciated with  his  two  mountain  students,  nor  of 
their  relation  to  the  grandfather  of  the  moun- 
tain girl  so  highly  spoken  of  at  the  "  Girls'  Indus- 
trial." Had  he  known  this,  he  would  have  been 
very  dubious  about  letting  the  troop  go.  He  had 
consented,  thinking  it  a  good  opportunity  for  the 
boys  to  see  the  working  of  the  law  and  the  results 
of  breaking  it. 

Buck  and  Jason  were  both  making  good  at 
school  in  spite  of  their  poverty  and  life  of  previ- 
ous isolation  and  limitations.  Their  rugged  hon- 
esty and  willingness  to  work  had  won  from  Pro- 
fessor Gordon  quick  recognition  of  their  sterling 
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worth,  though  he  had  some  difficulty  in  directing 
their  untrained,  independent  ways,  for  their  fight- 
ing tendencies  were  often  disturbing  to  the  gen- 
eral peace.  The  other  boys  did  not  know  how 
to  meet  them,  and  made  frequent  appeals  to  the 
Faculty  to  "  settle  matters." 

Sometimes,  when  almost  forced  to  send  them 
away  so  as  to  hold  the  peace,  Professor  Gordon's 
exasperation  would  suddenly  cool  at  the  recollec- 
tion of  a  scene  he  could  never  forget. 

It  happened  one  day,  when  he  was  resting  in 
the  shadow  of  his  favorite  tree,  he  saw  a  ragged, 
barefoot  boy  approaching.  The  child  was  envel- 
oped in  a  man's  homemade  homespun  coat.  He 
carried  a  long  gun  on  his  shoulder,  and  led  a 
skeleton  of  a  hound  by  a  string.  This  boy  was 
Jason. 

He  had  come  a  long  way,  had  slept  two  nights 
in  the  woods,  and  while  he  had  found  food  at 
a  cabin,  he  was  plainly  fatigued  and  hungry.  He 
looked  wonderingly  around  at  the  great  stone 
buildings.  Then  all  at  once  he  stopped,  rested  his 
gun  and  stared  at  an  object  that  caught  and  held 
his  attention  in  an  absorbing  gaze.  With  a  gasp 
of  wondering  reverence,  he  exclaimed : 

"Hit's  ther  Flag!  Dast  my  skin!  Pap  said 
hit  was  red, — an'  white, — an'  indigo, — with  stars 
spread  over!  Hit's  ther  FLAG!  " 

Professor  Gordon  had  not  caught  all  the  words, 
but  the  gaze  told  the  story.  As  he  went  forward 
to  meet  this  strange-looking  boy,  he  remarked 
cordially :  "  Why  don't  you  salute?  " 
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"  What  yer  mean,  mister?" 

"  Why,  I  mean,  why  don't  you  salute  the 
flag?" 

"  Is  thet-ar  ther  sho'-nuff  flag  we  fights  fer?" 

"  Yes,  that's  the  flag,  my  boy.  Never  saw  it 
before?" 

"  Thar  hain't  no  flag  on  ther  mounting.  Hit's 
plumb  putty !  " 

"Yes,  it  is  pretty — beautiful!  And  there  it 
waves  '  O'er  the  land  of  the  free,  And  the  home 
of  the  brave ! '  Heroes  have  died  for  it." 

"What's  them?" 

"  Heroes  ?  Brave  men — who  fight  for  their 
country." 

"Solgers?" 

"  Yes." 

"  I  wants  ter  be  er  solger,  mister.  I  hev  come 
ter  git  1'arn'd — I  haint  no  money — but  Bob's  ther 
finest  houn'  fer  fox  huntin'  yer  ever  seen.  He's 
mos'  worth  two  dollars,  I  'low.  An'  I  ken  work 
— an'  I  wants  ter  git  1'arn'd." 

"  Well,  sonny,  so  you  shall !  " 

"  I  hain't  no  sonny — I'm  ther  cussin'est  man  on 
Black  Bowlder.  An'  I  kin  be  ther  fightin'est." 

"  Cursing  and  fighting  do  not  constitute  a  man 
at  this  school,"  replied  Professor  Gordon,  resist- 
ing the  desire  to  laugh.  "  The  first  thing  a  sol- 
dier has  to  learn  is  respectful  language  and  obedi- 
ence.— Now  you  want  to  be  .a  soldier  and  get 
educated.  Well,  begin  right  now.  Let  me  see 
you  salute  the  flag.  See, — touch  your  hat, — 
so!" 
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Jason  had  no  sign  of  a  hat,  but  he  lifted  his 
hand  as  the  Professor  did,  and  looked  at  the 
flag.  "  Hit's  damn  putty !  "  he  exclaimed  with  a 
burst  of  enthusiasm.  "  Damn  putty !  " 

"  You  mustn't  curse,  young  fellow.  That  is 
one  of  the  requirements  of  this  school.  Now 
promise  me  you  will  not  do  so  again." 

"I  hain't  makin'  no  dern  promises.  I  might 
fergit,  an'  yer'd  think  es  I  lied." 

"  But  you  will  try  not  to  forget,  I  am  sure. 
A  boy  that  doesn't  lie  is  honest,  and  I  will  trust 
him.  You  will  make  a  fine  Scout.  Come !  " 

But  Jason  stood  firm.  "  I  hain't  here  to  be  no 
der — no  Scout — none  uv  them  young-ish  solgers. 
I  wants  ter  be  er  waw-solger,  an'  kill  folks  fer  ther 
flag." 

The  Professor  smiled.    "  How  old  are  you?" 

"  Jason's  my  name,  mister — Jason  Lawter. 
I'm  ole  as  Buck,  mos'  fo'teen,  Pap  says." 

"  Well,  Jason,  I  am  going  to  give  you  a  chance. 
You  needn't  promise,  but  just  try!  I  like  you, 
for  you  are  honest,  and  I  am  sure  you  are  brave 
and  earnest.  To  be  a  fine  man  you  must  first  be 
a  fine  boy;  so  to  be  a  soldier  you  will  just  begin 
by  being  a  good  Scout.  Scouts  are  the  real  stuff 
soldiers  are  made  of,  I  can  tell  you.  Our  Bluff 
Hill  soldiers  don't  kill,  but  do  better  things. 
Our  boys  are  proud  to  be  admitted  to  the  Com- 
pany. Buck  Weaver  is  a  good  Scout,  and  you 
can  be,  by  obeying  the  rules,  and  work  your  way 
to  the  very  head.  Think  how  proud  you  would 
feel  to  lead  the  boys  with  a  FLAG  !  " 
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Jason  glanced  up  at  the  Stars  and  Stripes  flut- 
tering in  the  breeze.  He  drew  a  long  breath. 

"  By  ther, — I  mean,  mister,  /  kin  try! " 

"  Here's  my  hand,  Jason.  A  boy  that  will  try 
will  make  good.  I  will  take  the  hound.  Perhaps 
some  day  you  will  go  with  me  for  a  hunt.  Here, 
I'll  take  the  gun." 

"  Not  on  yo'  der' — er — soul !  This  gun's  my 
herrytige.  Pap  sez, — hit's  fit  fer  that-ar  flag. 
Hit's  all  we-uns  hes." 

"  Oh,  well,  I  will  take  care  of  it  for  you.  It 
is  a  valuable  heritage.  Your  grandsires  must 
have  been  heroes  during  the  War  of  the  Revo- 
lution. I  see  where  you  get  your  spirit.  You 
are  all  right,  Jason.  Only, — don't  forget !  " 

And  Jason,  thinking  deeply  over  the  word 
"  hero,"  didn't  forget.  He  found  it  hard,  and 
made  many  slips  at  first,  but  did  not  fail  out- 
right. He  soon  realized  it  was  not  the  manly 
thing  at  school  to  "  cuss."  And  he  felt  the  influ- 
ence of  being  clothed  in  the  clean  yellow  khaki 
uniform,  and  of  following  the  flag  that  floated 
above  his  head.  At  this  first  Chance  for  higher 
standards,  his  real  manhood  rose  up  and  asserted 
supremacy  over  the  mistaken  ideals  of  the 
boy. 

Buck  had  welcomed  Jason  with  such  genuine 
kindness  that  the  homesick  lad,  yearning  for  the 
wild  freedom  of  the  hills,  forgot  his  jealous  ani- 
mosity, and  was  glad  to  accept  the  comradeship 
of  one  of  his  own  kind. 

The  news  of  the  arrest  of  Hezekiah  reached 
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the  school,  and  with  inherent  shrewdness  Jason 
and  Buck  kept  quiet  about  the  relationship,  but 
determined  to  be  on  hand.  Knowing  that  the 
Scouts  could  render  service  in  case  of  accidents 
at  the  trial,  and  wishing  them  to  have  the  benefit 
of  seeing  justice  meted  out  for  law-breaking, 
Professor  Gordon  readily  gave  them  the  privi- 
lege of  going. 

For  some  special  good  work,  the  two  moun- 
tain boys  had  won  the  honor  of  being  standard 
bearers.  So"  at  the  head  of  the  troop  they 
had  marched  into  the  court-house  with  the  flags 
held  high.  Uncle  Jack  was  almost  unable  to 
believe  his  eyes,  and  in  fact  was  overcome  with 
doubt  and  hope  that  it  was  his  son  Jason,  in 
reality.  Buck  was  an  orphan  nomad,  but  all  the 
mountain  people  had  helped  him  along,  and  took 
pride  in  his  success  at  the  school  he  had  found 
for  himself.  There  was  a  wonderful  demonstra- 
tion over  the  home  boys  by  the  delighted  moun- 
taineers. 

During  the  last  two  years  at  school  Jason  be- 
came so  interested  in  the  medical  "  first  aid  "  of 
the  Scouts  that  he  lost  his  desire  to  become  a 
soldier  to  destroy  life,  and  began  to  give  his 
time  and  attention  to  being  a  doctor,  or  a  soldier 
to  save  life.  In  fact,  the  boy  had  all  his  life 
bound  up  the  "  critters  "  and  tended  "  sick  folks." 
The  natural  tenderness  which  expressed  itself  in 
relieving  suffering  became  stronger  as  all  the 
latent  better  nature  was  brought  out  through 
better  opportunities,  and  the  desire  for  greatness 
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no  longer  found  food  in  the  idea  of  killing, 
cursing  and  getting  drunk. 

The  meeting  of  Sarah  and  Jason  at  Hezekiah's 
trial  was  an  epoch.  Jason  was  simply  enraptured 
and  awed  by  the  beautiful  young  girl,  so  wonder- 
fully transformed;  and  she  with  a  beating  heart 
had  gazed  with  wondering  eyes  at  the  stout, 
rugged  soldier  Scout  who  hardly  bore  the  faint- 
est resemblance  to  her  playmate  of  old,  who  had 
once  bragged  of  his  evil  habits,  and  yet  who  could 
be  trusted  to  care  for  her  lame  squirrel  and  pro- 
tect the  nests  of  her  bluebirds  and  forest  song- 
sters. "  I  knew  he  would  be — be  like  he  is — if 
— if  he  went  to  school,"  she  whispered  to  her- 
self. "  I — I  am  so — proud  of  you,  Jason,"  she 
had  whispered  to  him  as  he  touched  his  cap  with 
his  eyes  gazing  into  hers.  He  felt  proud,  too, 
as  he  marched  away. 

Her  whispered  approval  meant  everything  to 
the  mountain  boy  so  surely  conquering  himself 
for  her  sake. 

When  Jason  learned  that  Sarah  was  to  remain 
two  years  longer  at  school,  he  determined  to 
fight  out  two  more  years  himself  at  the  Bluff 
Hill.  He  intuitively  realized  that  he  must  be 
far  better  fitted  by  education  and  training  if  he 
hoped  to  be  worthy  the  continued  friendship  of 
this  transformed  girl  of  their  own  highlands. 

"  She  shall  be  prouder  of  me  yet,"  he  mused 
with  a  gleam  in  his  eyes  and  a  new  inspiration 
in  his  heart. 

Buck  had  noted  the  "  gleam  "  and  the  high 
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poise  of  the  head  of  his  comrade,  as  they 
marched  shoulder  to  shoulder  on  the  return  to 
Bluff  Hill.  His  own  heart  seemed  lighter,  and 
the  loneliness  of  his  orphaned  life  was  forgotten, 
as  he  thought  of  the  happiness  of  his  friend  and 
of  the  splendid  hope  of  his  future  with  someone 
to  care. 

Both  boys  were  happy  over  the  great  victory 
of  the  mountaineers,  but,  as  Scouts,  had  learned 
how  to  restrain  themselves  from  loud  outbursts 
of  the  old  bragging  ways.  With  manly  dignity 
they  went  back  to  their  duties  with  a  higher  note 
of  importance  in  their  consciousness  and  together 
planned  with  earnest  determination  to  help  other 
mountain  boys  get  training  as  Scouts. 


XV 
A  LITTLE  CHILD  SHALL  LEAD  THEM 

MARVELOUS  was  the  march  of  events 
following  the  release  of  old  Hezekiah 
Peters.  The  mountaineers  were 
aroused;  a  new  era  seemed  to  dawn.  No  out- 
sider had  ever  before  met  so  little  resistance 
from  the  proud,  defiant,  self-ruled  people  of  the 
hills  as  Donald  Gray.  But  the  deliverer,  first 
of  Andrew  MacDonald  and  then  of  Hezekiah 
Peters,  the  chief  of  Hell-Fire  Cove,  was  hailed 
as  a  prophet,  and  was  safe  with  his  "  message  " 
in  the  darkest  corners  of  the  mountain  realm. 

Jack,  Andy  and  Bud,  with  the  Peters  clan, 
proved  successful  forerunners,  calling  upon  the 
most  remote  covites  to  come  out  and  hear  the 
words  of  the  man  who  had  saved  Andy  and  Hez 
from  the  pen. 

The  most  prejudiced  came  out  and  listened 
without  apparent  resentment  to  this  first  stranger 
who  had  ever  dared  to  advise  them  so  openly 
and  fearlessly  regarding  their  vices,  crimes  and 
ignorance.  But  Donald  Gray  made  himself  one 
of  them,  and  his  plain  utterances  were  spoken 
with  simplicity  and  tact,  and  without  arrogance 
and  superiority.  He  explained  how  sanitation 
and  better  nursing  would  save  mothers  and  ba- 
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bies,  and  how  better  knowledge  of  soils  would 
make  the  hardships  of  farm  life  on  the  hillsides 
less  burdensome  and  more  fruitful.  So  earnest 
were  his  words  and  so  true  his  purpose  that  the 
most  hardened  arncjig  them  approved,  even 
though  not  convinced. 

Gradually  the  light  dawned  upon  their  con- 
sciousness, and  inspired  them  with  a  desire  for 
something  better  than  the  hard,  cruel  existence 
of  isolation  and  darkness. 

Under  the  shadows  of  turning  chestnuts  of 
Black  Bowlder,  Donald  Gray  rested  from  a  tour 
of  speechmaking  along  the  Ridge.  Looking 
again  with  tenderness  upon  the  sacred  shrine  of 
his  early  romance,  he  wondered  why  Fate  had 
willed  it  thus. 

On  the  rough  cross  of  stones  that  marked  the 
lonely  grave  of  Sary  MacDonald  he  placed  a 
wreath  of  bluebells  in  reverent  memory. 

After  being  inaugurated  as  Governor,  Donald 
Gray  sent  out  agricultural  agents,  as  he  had 
promised,  to  begin  a  survey  of  work,  and  to 
grapple  with  the  problem,  the  solution  of  which 
would  be  long  and  discouraging,  and  which  still 
confronts  the  nation  in  many  other  dark  corners 
of  our  Appalachians. 

In  a  cove  near  to  where  Andy  and  Percilly 
lived  on  Black  Bowlder,  Marthy  Coulter  worked 
steadily  at  her  loom,  while  "  Sis  "  helped  keep 
the  shuttle  going  by  spinning  and  carding  of 
wool.  Bud  spent  most  of  his  time  in  roaming 
the  hills  with  his  gun,  in  restless  discontent. 
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Near  the  Coulter  cabin,  but  entirely  concealed 
by  the  hills,  stood  the  homes  of  Mrs.  Sykes, 
Jack  Lawter  and  Mrs.  Campbell.  Many  homes 
were  scattered  here  and  there  among  the 
knobs,  where  mothers  and  fathers,  of  chil- 
dren who  never  play,  existed  in  primitive  iso- 
lation. 

The  return  of  Sal,  or  "Sarah"  MacDonald, 
as  she  was  now  called,  to  the  mountains,  began 
a  new  era  among  the  silent,  toil-worn  neighbors 
of  her  home.  Her  visits  were  miracles  in  their 
bleak  lives  so  fraught  with  unexpected  revela- 
tions of  a  world  of  which  they  had  but  faintly 
heard. 

"  'Pears  like  ther  worl's  upside  down  these 
days,"  remarked  Mrs.  Coulter,  adjusting  her 
pipe  as  she  banged  her  loom,  "  plumb  upside 
down." 

"  So  hit  do,"  replied  Sis,  stopping  her  carding; 
"  but  land  sakes,  Maw,  ther  knobs  air  plumb 
outen  ther  worl',  'cordin'  ter  Sal,  an'  we  hain't 
no  reason  ter  be  erfraid  o'  bein'  upsot." 

"  What's  Sal  got  ter  do  with  ther  worl'  bein' 
upsot,  I'd  like  ter  know?"  asked  Bud,  walking 
up  with  his  gun,  and  leaning  on  the  cabin  door, 
near  where  his  mother  and  sister  were  at  work 
outside  with  the  carding  and  weaving.  "  What's 
Sal — or  Sarah,  as  she  'lows  ter  be  called — got 
ter  do  with  hit,  anyway  ?  " 

"  Wai,  Sarah,  as  you  call  her,  hain't  got 
nuthin'  ter  do  with  hit,"  answered  Sis.  "  Ye 
hain't  been  er-listenin',  Bud;  hit's  her  Gran'dad 
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an'  Maw  what  seems  ter  be  turnin'  things  upside 
down, — leastways  on  ther  knobs." 

"  Hit's  fer  Sary, — all  ther  same,"  put  in  Mrs. 
Coulter. 

"  Wai,  what  be  they  doin'  ?  "  asked  the  man 
impatiently. 

"  You-uns  knows  well  ernuff,  Bud,  fer  you's 
er-helpin'  Mr.  MacDonald  cuttin'  logs  fer  er 
lean-to,  an'  fixin'  ter  build  er  new  rock  chimbly 
on  their  cabin,  or  I  hain't  settin'  here  this  minut," 
replied  Sis.  "  Jes'  es  ef  Sal,  now  she's  edercated 
an*  called  Sarah,  war  too  good  ter  sleep  on  er 
pallet  like  her  Maw  done  berfore  her.  An'  she 
done  hung  up  er  bed  kiver  cross  ther  door  fer 
er  curtin'.  Sal's  powerful  on  changin'  things 
now  she's  edercated." 

"An'  Sarah's  right,"  exclaimed  Bud,  "an' 
what's  mo',  thar's  goin'  ter  be  er  lean-to 
over  here  soon,  an'  er  two-room  lean-to  at 
thet." 

"  Ther  woiT  air  plumb  sho'  upside  down," 
said  the  mother  with  awe,  "  but  hit  would  be 
plumb  nice  fer  to  hev  er  room  fer  Sis  an'  me, 
an'  one  fer  you-uns,  Bud.  Seems  like  hit  would 
seem  like  er  new  woiT,  as  Sarah  MacDonald 
says  hit's  goin'  to  be." 

"  Sarah  be  er-fixin'  ter  open  school,"  said  Sis. 
"  Down  ther  hill  in  ther  new  schoolhouse  ther 
Governor  had  set  up  in  Sary's  Glen.  Seems  like 
book  1'arnin'  be  er-settin'  folks  wild  these  days, 
an'  all  on  'count  uv  Andy  MacDonald  an'  Heze- 
kiah  Peters  gittin'  turned  loose  frum  ther  peni- 
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tentiary.  Thar  hain't  been  nobody  tuck  up  on 
ther  knobs  sense  Hez  got  tuck,  though  smoke 
keeps  er-risin'  frum  ther  hid'nt  stills." 

"  Hit  won't  always  be  er-risin',"  drawled  Bud. 
"  Thar's  er  better  way,  Sis,  an'  hit's  bein'  found 
out,  an'  ther  people  will  upset  them  kittles  'thout 
bein'  told  ter,  when  they  see  ther  fruit  er-growin', 
an'  better  craps  uv  things  ter  eat, — ther  folks'll 
bust  up  them  stills  theyselves." 

Sarah  came  walking  up  as  Bud  was  speaking. 
She  was  deeply  devoted  to  the  Coulter  family, 
and  took  possession  of  Bud  with  the  same  child- 
like confidence  that  had  inspired  her  to  give 
him  the  privilege  of  teaching  her  to  walk. 

Sarah  needed  his  strong  hand  now  even  more 
than  when  a  toddling  child.  For  it  was  to  Bud 
she  turned  for  encouragement  in  necessary 
changes  and  reforms  she  so  longed  to  make. 
Bud's  great  strength  and  determined  ways  made 
him  much  respected. 

"  I  have  brought  the  Bible,  Mrs.  Coulter," 
Sarah  said  after  receiving  the  usual  greetings  of 
"Howdy?" 

"  I  -promised,  you  will  remember,  to  read  the 
chapter  about  the  coming  of  Christ."  Marthy 
Coulter  and  Sis  stopped  work  and  drew  their 
seats  near  to  the  girl,  who  seated  herself  on  the 
cabin  step,  with  the  Bible  in  her  lap. 

"  Hit  seems  like  He's  done  come,  Sarah,  now 
you  air  back,"  remarked  Bud,  drawing  close  so 
as  to  hear  her  read.  "  These  here  mountings 
seem  blazin'  with  light.  Seems  like  God  Al- 
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mighty  hev  jes'  stepped  right  down  ermong  ther 
knobs." 

"  O  Bud !  I'm  so  glad  you  feel  that  way,"  said 
Sarah.  "  If  I  can  only  be  of  some  use  and  help 
on  the  mountains !  " 

"But  thet's  jes'  what  ye  air  doin',"  smiled 
Bud.  "  Maw  an'  Sis  thinks  ye  air  settin'  ther 
worl'  upside  down." 

"  Why  not  right  side  up  ?  "  laughed  the  girl, 
adjusting  herself  on  the  step  and  opening  the 
book. 

Bud's  pride  in  Sarah  and  his  interest  in  their 
congenial  companionship  had  helped  greatly  to 
still  his  morbid  grief  over  the  loss  of  Sary. 

As  he  walked  home  with  her  after  the  read- 
ing, he  said  with  great  feeling,  "  Sarah,  ye  air 
like  my  own  child,  an'  when  I  thinks  on  what 
ye  air  doin'  fer  we-uns  on  ther  mountings,  I'm 
almos'  willin'  thet  Sary  died  an'  left  ye." 

"  Was  she  my  mother,  Bud  ?  "  asked  the  girl, 
stopping  short  and  placing  her  hand  in  the  rough 
clasp  of  the  man.  "  Granddad  has  never  told 
me,  and  I  dare  not  ask  Maw.  I  have  wondered 
and  wondered  why  they  have  never  explained  it 
to  me." 

"  Yes,  she  war  your  mother,  Sarah,  an'  when 
she  died  an'  left  ye,  er  mite  uv  er  babe,  I  'lowed 
I'd  kill  ther  man  what  be  yo'  father  ef  ever  I 
found  'im,  an'  I  'lows  ter  keep  my  word." 

They  drew  near  the  grave  where  the  cross  still 
held  the  withered  wreath  of  bluebells. 

"  Let's  rest  a  bit,  Bud,"  said  the  girl,  strangely 
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moved,  "  and  let  us  read  what  it  says  in  this 
Bible  about  forgiveness  and  mercy.  Except  for 
forgiveness  and  mercy,  Granddad  and  Uncle  Hez 
would  not  be  free  now,  and  there  would  be  no 
schoolhouses  on  Black  Bowlder,  and  I  would  not 
be  educated  and  ready  to  teach  the  mountain  chil- 
dren. Let  us  forgive,  Bud,  as  we  hope  to  have 
our  own  sins  forgiven." 

"  I  can't  see  hit  thet  way,  Sarah,"  replied  the 
man.  "Ye  hain't  never  knowed  ther  trouble  hit 
brung — nor  ther  miz'ry.  Hit's  plumb  killed  ther 
soul  in  me  not  er-knowin'  who  done  it,  an'  not 
being  able  ter  know  nuthin'  about  nuthing.  You- 
uns  don't  understan'  ho\v  hit  feels  ter  be  tied  up 
in  ther  dark,  erbout  ev'rything,  mighty  nigh. 
"  Why,  ev'ry  time  I  looks  in  ther  face  uv  eder- 
cated  people  and  realizes  what's  los'  out'n  my  life, 
what  I  never  kin  git,  hit  mighty  nigh  kills  me." 

With  a  new  light  in  her  eyes,  Sarah  clung  to 
the  hard  rough  hand  of  this  great  ugly  giant  of 
a  man. 

"  Suppose  I  teach  you  to  read,  Bud,"  she  whis- 
pered, with  a  faint  hope  of  a  better  way  to  bring 
home  the  truth  to  his  yearning  heart.  "  Your 
soul  has  not  been  killed  and  never  can  be.  May 
I  teach  you?  It  is  never  too  late  to  learn.  My 
mother  would  be  so  glad  if  she  knew  you  could 
read  the  Bible."  Bud  looked  thoughtfully  at  the 
girl. 

"  By  gosh,  Sal,  you  be  Sary  come  back, — 
mighty  nigh,"  he  said  tenderly.  "  You-uns  has 
ways  jes'  like  Sary,  fer  all  the  woif.  Could  ye 
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jes'  b'gin  now,  little  gal?  Ole  Bud  hain't  goin' 
ter  diserpint  you, — nor  Sary,  ef  ye  say  hit  hain't 
too  late,  an'  ef  my  heart  jes'  won't  harden  ergin." 

"  O  Bud,  Bud !  I  knew  you  would !  "  cried 
Sarah.  "  We  will  begin  this  minute,  and  Sary, 
my  mother,  will  look  down  and  be  so  glad.  I  am 
glad  she  was  my  mother,  Bud.  Some  day  you 
must  tell  me  how  she  looked  and  did;  and  why 
she  died,  but  now  we  must  begin  our  lesson. 
And  every  day  shall  we  meet  here  for  school? 
No  one  shall  know  until  you  can  read  the  Bible 
and  the  Grayson  Neivs.  Oh,  how  proud  I  shall 
be  when  you  can  do  that.  And  how  astonished 
everyone  will  be !  " 

Under  the  shadow  of  the  cross  of  rocks  over 
the  lonely  grave  the  lessons  were  taught  each 
day,  and  no  one  was  the  wiser  until  the  figlit 
over  illiteracy  was  won.  Bud  felt  keenly  the 
powers  of  the  new  life  that  opened  before  him, 
and  knew  that  at  last  he  had  a  chance.  "  And  to 
think  I  blamed  the  Almighty,"  he  said,  as  he 
proudly  looked  at  a  new  book  Sarah  brought  one 
day,  "  fer  not  giving  me  er  chance." 

"  Never  blame  Him  again,"  said  Sarah,  "  and 
remember  the  promise,  '  Ask,  and  ye  shall  re- 
ceive; seek,  and  ye  shall  find;  knock,  and  it  shall 
be  opened  unto  you.' ' 

"  I  am  er-knocking,  and  er-seeking,  and  er- 
finding,  Sarah,  finding  the  truth,  but  I  hev  er 
big  fight  'head  uv  me  yit.  Maybe  you  and  Him 
ken  help  me  win  out.  I've  been  er-knockin'  and 
er-seekin'  the  wrong  thing.  I  ken  read  now,  but 
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I  hain't  ready  to  be  baptized  yit,"  said  the  man. 
"  I  be  not  yit  ready  to  forgive!  My  heart  still 
hardens." 

In  the  cabin  where  Andy  and  Percilly  had 
nearly  lived  out  their  days,  in  hard,  monotonous 
existence,  another  transformation  was  taking 
place,  under  the  patient  guidance  of  Sary's 
child. 

"  Come  in  to  school,  Granddad;  come  to  your 
lessons,  Maw,"  called  Sarah,  as  she  came  up  the 
hill  from  a  day's  toil,  with  the  dozens  of  chil- 
dren who  attended  the  little  school  in  the  Glen. 
"  Remember  you  missed  your  spelling  yesterday, 
and  if  you  miss  again  to-day,  I  shall  have  to  keep 
you  in,"  laughed  Sarah. 

"  Ef  you  git  too  sassy,  Miss,  I'll  jes'  up  an' 
quit,  an'  won't  1'arn  nuthin',"  laughed  Andy, 
fondling  the  soft  golden-brown  curls  that  tickled 
his  old  weather-beaten  face.  "  Jes'  like  Sary's," 
he  whispered,  "  jes'  like  Sary's,  for  all  the 
worl'." 

"  Come  on,  Maw,"  he  called  to  Percilly.  "  Ye 
don't  want  Marthy  Coulter  ter  ketch  us;  an'  thet 
prowling  Jason,  who's  always  aroun'  wharever 
Sarah  be." 

"  You  will  some  day  have  to  say  '  Doctor ' 
Jason,  Paw,"  laughed  Sarah;  "and  let  me  tell 
you,  Mrs.  Coulter  is  going  to  begin  school  her- 
self. And  Maw,  she  too  wants  to  keep  it  secret, 
that  she  may  surprise  Bud.  I  am  going  to  start 
a  grown-up  class  as  soon  as  you  and  Granddad 
can  read.  That  will  encourage  all  our  grown- 
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ups,  then  there  will  be  no  reason  for  secrecy. 
Why  should  anyone  be  ashamed  of  learning?  the 
shame  is  in  not  knowing." 

"Wai,  hit's  only  thet  we  wants  to  s'prise 
folks,"  chuckled  Andy.  "  By  gosh !  What  will 
ther  Gov'ner  say  when  me  and  Maw  writes  him 
er  letter!  By  gosh!" 

"  Now,  Granddad,  never  say  '  By  gosh  '  and 
never  say  'hit'  and  's'prise'  if  you  want  to  be 
really  educated.  You  and  Maw  are  to  learn  to 
talk  like  the  Governor,  so  you  must  begin  to 
practice  now." 

"By  gosh — 'scuse  me !  Blamed  ef  I'll 

know  how  to  talk  one  bit,"  laughed  Andy.  "  Ef 
— if,  I  mean,  I  don't  look  out  with  all  this  eder- 
cation.  How  air — are  we-uns — we,  I  mean — to 
1'arn  er  new  way  uv  talkin'  befo'  the  Gov'nor 
comes!  By  gum !  gosh,  shucks!  Now  look  here, 
Sal — Sarah,  I  mean — I  jes'  hev  got  ter  talk 
nat'ral;  hit  hain't  no  use'n  to  try  an'  teach  an 
old  dog  new  tricks.  Why,  I  won't  know  who  I 
be,  whether  I  be  ther  Gov'nor  or  Andy  Mac- 
Donald;  or  'Doctor'  Jason,  or  who?  And 
what's  wuss,  I  jes'  will  p'intedly  bu'st  ef  I  can't 
say  'gosh!' 

"  And  you  shall  be  natural,  Granddad," 
laughed  the  girl;  "you  shall  be  your  natural 
dear  old  self.  But  you  will  learn  to  read  the 
Bible,  won't  you?  You  have  wanted  to  do  that 
for  so  long  that  you  may  know  the  joy  in  the 
promises  of  God. 

"  When  the  Governor  comes  in  the  spring  to 
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celebrate  the  running  of  the  first  railroad  train 
to  the  Cut,  ten  miles  down,  he  will  visit  our 
school.  The  big  people  of  Grayson  will  come 
with  him,  and  there  will  be  a  review  of  the  chil- 
dren to  see  how  they  have  learned.  When  they 
see  Uncle  Hez  on  the  platform  and  hear  you 
open  the  meeting  by  reading  the  Twenty-third 
Psalm,  and  hear  Mrs.  Sykes,  Mrs.  Coulter,  Sis 
and  Maw  and  Roseann  each  read  a  verse,  and 
Bud  recite  'The  quality  of  mercy'  and  'Dr.' 
Jason  Lawter  give  his  '  medical '  report,  the  Gov- 
ernor will  feel  prouder  of  that  than  of  bringing 
the  railroad  to  the  mountains.  Oh,  Granddad, 
I  am  so  happy;  it  seems  as  if  the  millennium  had 
come !  " 

"What's  thet?"   asked   Percilly   suspiciously. 

"  Why,  the  millennium,  Maw,  is  when  every- 
body is  educated  and  living  in  clean  houses  and 
having  enough  to  eat  and  to  wear,  and  everybody 
feeling  kind  to  everybody  else,  therefore  no  one 
doing  wrong,  and  no  one  being  sick.  Even  the 
beasts  will  be  cared  for  and  the  whole  world  will 
be  like  Heaven." 

"  By  gosh,  hit  won't  be  no  use  ter  git  ready 
ter  die,  ef  Heaven  be  er-comin'  to  ther  worl'," 
exclaimed  Andy,  and  he  continued  reflectively, 
"  Ter  think,  we've  hed  Gov'nors  all  these  years, 
an'  nary  one  uv  um  ever  sent  experimenters,  nor 
teachers,  nor  preachers  ter  bring  erbout  this  mil- 
lennium befo'! " 

"  They  hain't  sent  nuthin'  but  rev'nues  ter 
houn'  down  we-uns'  men-folks  fer  makin'  er  few 
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dollars  out'n  their  own  corn  whiskey,"  whined 
Percilly. 

"  Well,  we  have  a  better  way  to  use  our  corn 
now,  Maw,"  said  Sarah.  "  Moonshine  whiskey 
is  a  curse,  which  God  is  going  to  remove,  before 
it  destroys  the  manhood  of  our  mountains.  Now 
come  to  your  lesson,  Granddad;  open  the  Bible 
and  begin." 

"  Wai,  here  goes,"  said  Andy,  looking  over 
the  open  Book.  "  I  hev  lit  on  right  here  whar 
we  left  off  last  time." 

The  two  old  people,  whose  ambition  it  was  to 
be  able  to  read  the  Bible  before  the  end  of  their 
days,  spelled  out  the  words  together  as  they  pro- 
ceeded with  the  lesson. 


XVI 
THE  AWAKENING 

SARAH  MAcDONALD  had  indeed  made 
good  her  opportunities,  and  was  deeply 
grateful  to  the  Governor  for  arranging  for 
the  two  extra  years  of  instruction.  Her  quick- 
ness to  learn  and  ability  to  impart  were  equaled 
by  a  rare  tact  in  dealing  with  the  proud,  sensitive 
people,  who  never  tolerated  any  assumed  su- 
periority. 

The  heritage  of  the  mountains  was  ,hers,  and 
she  wanted  the  mountaineers  to  continue  to  feel 
that  she  was  one  of  them,  and  that  what  had 
been  done  to  better  her  condition  she  would  share 
with  them  to  better  their  lives. 

Not  a  cabin  on  Black  Bowlder  was  unaffected 
by  her  skillful  efforts.  No  one  ever  before 
brought  such  sunshine  to  young  and  old.  She 
was  adored  by  the  children  she  taught,  by  the 
tired  mothers  she  rested  and  by  the  sick  babies 
she  nursed. 

Mrs.  Sykes,  whose  son  Joe  had  just  returned 
from  "  the  chain  gang  "  for  making  moonshine, 
looked  upon  her  as  something  supernatural. 

"  Thar  she  comes  now,  Joe,"  said  Mrs.  Sykes, 
as  she  saw  Sarah  coming  towards  the  cabin. 
"  Don't  be  er-hidin'  in  thar,  fer  Sarah  Mac- 
175 
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Donald  hain't  usen  of  no  airs.  Thar  hain't  been 
nobody  tuck  up  sense  ther  Gov'nor  freed  Andy 
an'  Hez;  an'  he'd  er-freed  you,  too,  ef  he'd  er- 
knowed  erbout  you.  Git  up,  Mr.  Sykes ! "  she 
called  to  her  husband,  who  was  sleeping  in  his 
chair.  "  Git  up !  an'  help  me  put  my  wheel  outer 
ther  way.  Sarah  be  er-comin'." 

Both  the  old  man  and  the  son  obeyed,  and  as 
Sarah  entered  they  extended  their  hands  with  a 
cordial  "  How-dy,  Sarah  ?  " 

"  Why,  how-dy,  Joe !  I'm  so  glad  to  see  you," 
said  she.  "  You  are  just  in  time  to  help  us  clear 
the  new  road.  We  need  you  to  do  lots  of  things 
we  are  planning.  How-dy,  Mrs.  Sykes;  how-dy, 
Mr.  Sykes.  I  hope  you  are  feeling  better?  It's 
enough  to  make  one  well  to  have  Joe  back !  " 

"  You-uns  makes  me  feel  like  er  mockin'-bird 
war  singin',"  exclaimed  Mrs.  Sykes,  with  eyes 
of  admiration  fastened  upon  the  girl.  "  Mr. 
Sykes  is  draw'd  up  with  miz'ry,  but  things  is 
goin'  ter  peart'n  up,  now  Joe's  done  come  back. 
Set  down,  won't  ye?  I  know'd  you-uns  would 
be  glad  ter  see  my  Joe  back,  an'  he  kin  be  er- 
helpin'  we-uns. 

"  Ther  craps  hev  been  powerful  sorry  sense  he 
lef,"  the  mother  continued,  "  an'  we  hain't  hed 
nobody  ter  help  with  nuthin'  here  at  home,  now 
Paw's  so  bad." 

"  I  am  very  sorry !  Well,  things  will  be  all 
right  now  Joe's  back.  Have  you  heard  how 
Mrs.  Campbell's  sick  baby  is  ?  " 

"  Why,  she  be  doin'  all  right,  thanky,  Sarah. 
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Ther  babe  hev  sore  eyes,  but  then  all  ther  mount- 
ing babies  hev  um.  Mis'  Cam'l  she  come  over 
las'  week  ter  fetch  me  er  duck,  an'  she  fotched 
me  er  lot  uv  trouble,  Sarah.  I  wanted  a  duck 
pow'ful,  you  see,  to  lay  some  duck  aigs,  an'  Mis' 
Cam'l  wanted  er  rooster  fer  ter  crow,  so  she'd 
know  ther  time  by  ther  crowin'.  Wai,  I  give  her 
ther  rooster  fer  ther  duck,  an'  she  tuck  'im  home, 
but  ther  no-'count  chicken  standin'  right  by  me 
wouldn't  crow.  She  brung  'im  back,  an'  I  give 
her  ther  next  best  rooster  I  hed,  an'  hit  crowed 
all  night  long,  an'  she  couldn't  tell  when  hit  war 
midnight,  nor  when  hit  war  daylight;  so  I  done 
give  her  ther  young  Dominick,  an'  he  run  back 
home.  I  knowed  he  wouldn't  stay  ef  she  tuck 
'im  back,  so  I  give  her  ther  black  topknot,  ther 
las'  rooster  I  hed.  He  would  er-crowed  all  right, 
but  man-like  he  wus  thet  cu'rous  he  hed  ter  go 
poke  out  his  ole  long  neck  an'  take  er  look  in 
at  ther  door,  knowin'  hit  war  er  strange  place. 

"  Wai,  thet  plumb  upsot  Mis'  Cam'l.  She 
'lowed  hit  war  bad  luck  fer  er  rooster  ter  look 
in  at  ther  door,  an'  she  know'd  her  Maw  wus 
goin'  ter  die  ef  hit  war  ten  years  from  now,  so 
she  fetched  ther  black  topknot  back  fer  to  stay. 
Now,  what  troubles  me  most  is  ther  duck.  Thet 
duck,  she  wouldn't  lay  er  aig  to  save  yo'  life, 
an'  so  I  up  an'  cooked  her;  an'  now  Mis'  Cam'l 
wants  her  pay,  an'  I  hain't  no  way  ter  pay 
her." 

"  Well,"  said  Sarah,  suppressing  a  smile,  "  I 
think  I  can  help  you  out.  I  have  a  little  clock 
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that  I  will  give  you,  and  you  can  give  it  to  Mrs. 
Campbell.  Then  she  can  know  the  time." 

"  But  she  hain't  no  idee  how  ter  read  er  clock. 
Sarah  MacDonald,  how's  Mis'  Cam'l  ter  know 
how  ter  read  time  on  er  clock  ?  " 

"  I  will  teach  her,"  said  the  girl,  "  as  Miss 
Williams  taught  me,  and  you  shall  have  a  clock 
too.  I  will  tell  you  how  you  can  get  it.  Miss 
Williams,  the  lady  who  has  the  school  near  Gray- 
son,  wants  some  of  our  home-woven  rugs,  she 
wants  lots  of  them,  and  lots  of  coverlets  too, 
blue-and-white  ones.  Maw  has  set  up  her  old 
loom  and  I  am  learning  to  weave,  and  I  want  all 
of  our  women  and  girls  to  get  to  work,  and 
we'll  turn  out  all  we  can.  Miss  Williams  can 
sell  them  for  us,  and  she  will  open  a  store  for 
that  purpose." 

"  Lan'  sakes,  Sarah  MacDonald,  who  on  earth 
wants  them  ole  kivers  an'  rugs  we  has  ter  spin 
an'  weave  out  here  in  ther  open,  fer  want  uv 
light  an'  room  in  ther  cabin?  But  ef  you  war 
ter  tell  me  ther  sky  war  er-fallin',  I'd  jes'  hev  ter 
believe  ye.  Go  set  up  ther  ole  loom,  Joe  Sykes, 
an'  let's  git  ter  work !  Ef  I  kin  jes'  pay  fer  thet 
duck,  hit  will  he'p  out  powerful.  Did  ther  folks 
hev  them  kind  uv  kivers  abroad,  Sarah?  " 

"No,  Mrs.  Sykes,  but  the  people  beyond  the 
mountains  have  heard  of  our  weaving,  and  we 
hope  to  create  a  demand  for  these  things;  then 
we  can  make  money  if  we  do  good  work.  And 
there  is  going  to  be  a  call  for  our  pretty  splint 
baskets.  Oh!  we  all  are  to  have  lots  of  money 
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from  our  mountain  industries!  I  am  so  happy 
over  that. 

"  Mrs.  Sykes,  you  must  get  Joe  to  set  up  your 
loom  right  away.  And  Joe  must  begin  to  gather 
the  white  oak  for  splints.  In  the  school  we  are 
going  to  have  all  sorts  of  basket-making.  Our 
rugs  and  coverlets  are  to  be  the  pride  of  Black 
Bowlder.  You  and  Maw  and  Mrs.  Coulter  must 
teach  us  younger  ones  to  do  the  beautiful  pat- 
terns, that  no  one  else  will  ever  know  how  to 
do.  Won't  it  be  fine !  " 

"  Ef  ye  say  so,  Sarah,  I'll  try  ter  b'lieve  ye, 
though  I  hain't  never  felt  fine  er-weavin'  with 
my  ole  back  er-breakin'  nor  when  bendin'  over 
them  tough  splints  er-makin'  baskets.  Mebby 
when  we  gits  ther  money  hit  won't  seem  so  hard. 
Lan'  sakes,  Sarah,  but  hit  will  be  fine  ter  hev 
two  bits,  an'  fo'  bits,  now  an'  then,  ter  git  sto' 
'baccy,  an'  er  mite  uv  sweet'nin',  an'  shoes  fer 
ther  winter.  Jes'  think  o'  gittin'  money  fer  them 
ole  kivers !  I  kin  almos'  bergin  ter  b'lieve  in  ther 
goodness  uv  God." 

The  old  woman  smiled  doubtfully,  the  younger 
smiled  with  a  hidden  joy,  full  of  hope,  love  and 
gratitude,  as  she  answered :  "  Well,  you  will  find 
those  coverlets  have  a  commercial  value.  And 
please,  Mrs.  Sykes,  never  doubt  the  goodness  of 
God.  Ask  Him,  believe  Him,  trust  Him;  He 
never  fails.  It  is  we  who  fail.  And  it  is  God 
who  is  bringing  help  and  peace  to  our  knobs 
now." 

"  I  been  hern  tell  uv  ther  goodness  of  God 
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many  er  toilsome  year.  He's  been  mighty  long 
gittin'  here.  I  done  axed  Him  er  lot,  but  He 
never  seemed  ter  hear  me." 

"  You  didn't  ask  Him  with  faith,  real  faith, 
Mrs.  Sykes.  Real  faith  is  just  knowing  that 
God  hears  us,  and  what  we  ask  for  will  come, 
if  right  for  us  to  have  it.  You  asked  for  Joe  to 
come  home,  didn't  you?  Well,  he  is  here. 
Though  he  was  up  for  four  years  longer.  Now, 
do  have  faith,  trust  God,  even  if  you  can't  seem 
to  see  things  come  as  you  want  them. 

"  One  thing  we  all  forget;  and  that  is:  To  give 
thanks.  We  ask,  and  ask,  and  ask;  and  we  re- 
ceive, and  receive,  and  receive  many  blessings. 
How  often  do  we  give  thanks?  Very  seldom, 
alas!  Yet  we  are  not  ashamed  to  keep  on  ask- 
ing, and  we  often  almost  hate  God  because  He 
waits  for  our  thanks.  Suppose  we  begin  to-day 
to  count  our  blessings,  and  to  say :  '  Thank  you, 
God!"' 

"  Sarah  MacDonald,"  said  Mrs.  Sykes  sol- 
emnly, "who  1'arnt  ye  to  know  God  thet  way? 
That  school?  I  sho'  did  blame  God  fer  lettin' 
Joe  git  tuck  up,  an'  I  know  mighty  well  ther  new 
Gov'nor  hed  somethin'  ter  do  with  lettin'  him 
out.  He'd  er-been  thar  yit,  ef  I  jes'  trusted  ter 
prayin'  ter  God." 

"  Mrs.  Sykes,"  replied  Sarah,  "  it  was  God 
in  the  Governor's  heart.  Had  the  Love  which 
is  God  not  been  in  his  heart,  Joe  might  indeed 
still  be  behind  the  bars.  God  is  Love,  Truth 
and  Wisdom." 
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"  Love,  Truth  and  Wisdom,"  repeated  Mrs. 
Sykes.  "  Why,  them  things  be  all  thet  makes 
life  worth  livin'.  I  be  er-understandin'  uv  ye 
now!  Listen,  Mr.  Sykes;  Sarah  says  hit's  God 
what's  '  Love,  and  truth  and  wisdom  ' — jes'  God 
His-self.  Hit  seems  like  ye  done  lift  er  load 
of'en  my  back,  Sarah.  You  done  fetch  edica- 
tion,  an'  1'arnin'  an'  ther  right  knowin'  uv  things; 
an'  now  you  done  fetch  ter  we-uns  ther  right 
knowin'  uv  God,  in  these  mountings.  I'm  er- 
goin'  ter  be  lookin'  fer  Love,  an'  Truth  an'  Wis- 
dom in  folks,  right  from  this  day.  An'  I'm  not 
goin'  ter  be  forgittin'  ter  give  thanks." 

"  Thar  comes  Selina  Slimmins,  Mis'  Sykes," 
remarked  Mr.  Sykes,  who  has  been  an  earnest 
listener.  "  I'm  er-thinkin'  er  little  mo'  love 
wouldn't  hurt  po'  Mis'  Slimmins.  She  hev  er 
mighty  slow  mind,  Sarah,  an'  er  little  mo'  wel- 
come wouldn't  hurt  her." 

"  No,  hit  wouldn't,  po'  thing.  Nobody  lef 
ter  her.  An'  she  er-wand'rin'  from  house  ter 
house,  an'  nobody  er-wantin'  uv  her,  fer  she  can't 
do  nuthin'  but  jes'  set.  Come  right  in,  Mis' 
Slimmins,  an'  set." 

The  strange,  gaunt  barefoot  woman  took  a 
seat  without  a  word,  and  readjusted  the  snuff 
brush  in  her  mouth. 

"  I'll  git  thet  poke  uv  peas,  an'  shell  some 
while  we-uns  talk,"  said  Mrs.  Sykes,  as  she  went 
for  the  basket. 

"  So  do,"  came  like  a  glimmer  of  understand- 
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ing  from  the  strange  figure  in  the  chair.  "  So 
do." 

Selina  Slimmins  had  seldom  been  heard  to  use 
more  than  those  two  words.  They  seemed  to 
form  her  complete  vocabulary,  though,  strange 
to  say,  they  seemed  always  apropos  to  the  oc- 
casion. 

Sarah  MacDonald  felt  a  new  inspiration  in  her 
heart  as  she  looked  at  the  listless  visitor.  A 
training  school  for  the  "  slow-minded."  There 
were  many  such  in  the  mountains.  Absorbed  in 
the  new  idea,  Sarah  arose,  saying,  "  I  must  go." 

"  So  do,"  said  Miss  Slimmins,  though  seem- 
ing not  to  see  nor  hear.  Her  stare  seemed  fixed 
upon  the  distance. 

As  Sarah  walked  homeward  she  was  thinking 
how  to  establish  a  home,  a  real  home,  for  these 
unfortunates,  where  they  could  also  be  trained 
and,  if  possible,  developed  into  some  usefulness. 
She  naturally  thought  of  getting  advice  from 
Bud  and  Jason,  who  were  her  chief  helpers  in 
her  work  in  the  mountains.  And  there  came 
Jason  now. 

"  O  Jason !    I  was  just  thinking  of  you." 

"  I've  waited  an  hour  to  waylay  you,"  said 
he,  with  undisguised  admiration  in  voice,  face 
and  manner  as  he  greeted  the  lovely  young  girl 
who  was  growing  more  and  more  like  the  beau- 
tiful dead  mother.  "  You  looked  like  an  angel 
coming  through  the  woods,  smiling  to  yourself. 
And  were  you  really  thinking  of  me?  " 

Sarah  turned  rosy  red  as  she  replied,  shyly 
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avoiding  his  eyes.  "  Yes,  and  of  Bud.  I  have 
an  idea,  Jason,  a  fine  idea." 

A  shadow  of  disappointment  passed  over 
Jason's  face,  but  undaunted  he  answered  lightly, 
"Well,  if  it  was  only  Bud,  I  won't  mind;  but 
I  hate  those  outside  fellows,  Sarah.  I  was  glad 
when  school  was  over,  and  you  were  back  here 
on  the  mountain.  I  couldn't  have  held  in  much 
longer  without  hurting  some  of  them — asking 
for  one  of  your  curls,  and — and  the  favor  of  a 
kiss ! " 

"O  Jason!  I  never  did  let  them  kiss  me!" 
laughed  Sarah.  "  And  you  know  they  just  hated 
the— the— Scouts !  " 

"Of  course  not.  There  would  have  been  some 
knocking  down  if  they  had  attempted  it!  I  wish 
I  didn't  have  to  go  back  to  that  medical  school! 
Education  takes  too  much  time.  Did  you  know 
that  Pap  wanted  me  to  be  a  preacher  ?  '  Hit 
would  take  less  1'arnin','  he  still  maintains." 
Jason  laughed  as  he  lapsed  into  the  vernacular 
of  the  mountains. 

"  I'm  so  proud  of  you,  Jason.  Don't  mind 
the  time.  Think  what  you  can  do  even  now  as 
a  student,  and  when  you  are  a  sure-enough  M.D., 
I — I — will  be  still  prouder." 

"  Will  you,  will  you,  Sarah  ?  Then  gosh  be — 
forgive  me,  hit  will  burst  out  sometimes,  but 
when  I'm  er  M.D.  you  won't  be  ashamed  of  me. 
I'll  make  you  proud, '  sho'  'nuff,'  little  fairy  of  the 
mountains !  But  what's  that  idea  you've  got  in 
your  pretty  head?  But  tell  me  as  we  go,  for  I 
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have  been  waiting  to  take  you  over  the  Ridge  to 
Hell-Fire  Cove. 

"  They  need  you  there  awfully.  Your  Uncle 
Hez  is  down  with  rheumatism,  and  Roseann  and 
several  of  the  children  are  ill  with  fever.  I  am 
afraid  it  is  very  serious.  There  is  no  doctor  to 
diagnose,  and  I  can  only  suggest  what  to  do.  If 
you  will  go  over  for  Saturday  and  Sunday,  I 
think  you  can  get  back  in  time  for  your  school  on 
Monday,  unless  it  proves  a  contagious  disease." 

"  Jason,  O  Jason,  I  can't  help  loving  you, — 
and  Bud,"  exclaimed  Sarah.  "  You  and  Bud 
are  such  helpers!  I  will  go  as  soon  as  I  can  tell 
Maw  and  Granddad.  Do  you  think  I  can  be  of 
real  service?  I  know  so  little  about  nursing." 

"Why  do  you  always  put  Bud  in?"  asked 
Jason.  "  Can't  you  just  love  me  a  little  bit — by 
myself?  Bud's  like  your  father,  I  know,  but 
I've  been  your  lover  since  we  were  children.  Do 
you  remember  the  banty  chicken  I  gave  you  the 
day  Pap  took  you  to  school?  I  loved  you  then 
'most  to  death.  But  for  you  I  never  would  have 
been  anything,  but  for  you  I'd  give  up  now.  But 
gosh! — forgive  me,  Sarah, — I'm  going  to  stick, 
until  I  am  fitted  to  be  an  M.D.,  just  for  you  to 
be  proud  of." 

Sarah  held  out  her  hand.  Jason  clasped  it 
tightly;  and  so  they  walked  in  silence. 

"  Jason,  think  what  it  means  to  you  and  to  me 
for  whom  education  has  '  opened  the  eyes,'  "  said 
Sarah,  breaking  the  silence.  "  Think  of  our 
being  able  to  bring  even  a  little  light  into  the 
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dark  corners  of  our  hills.  There  are  five  hun- 
dred children  on  this  side  of  Black  Bowlder 
without  a  school.  There  are  enough  children  in 
some  homes  to  fill  a  schoolhouse.  And  there  is 
not  the  first  knowledge  of  sanitation  on  the  moun- 
tain. Oh,  I'm  so  glad  you  are  going  to  be  a 
doctor ! " 

Jason  clasped  her  hand  closer  as  she  continued : 

"  As  you  know,  entire  families  are  threatened 
with  blindness  from  lack  of  early  care  of  the 
eyes.  There  are  fevers,  and  children  dying 
everywhere,  and  our  old  people  are  so  broken 
by  the  hard  life.  Most  of  our  young  girls  take 
snuff  and  the  young  boys  drink  whiskey.  It  all 
seems  so  hopeless,  so  helpless!  What  can  just 
two  of  us  do?"  Sarah's  voice  trembled  and  her 
eyes  were  wet  with  tears. 

"  Sarah,  Sarah !  my  own  little  Sal — don't 
cry !  "  The  young  medical  student  clasped  her 
to  him.  "  There,  be  brave,  Sal.  Remember  what 
you  are  always  telling  others.  '  Trust — it  will  all 
come  right  some  day.' ' 

Sarah  laughed  as  she  wiped  her  eyes,  and  said, 
"  Please  excuse  my  weakness ;  I  am  not  given  to 
crying,  as  you  know.  I  am  worried  over  Uncle 
Hez;  I  hadn't  heard  of  his  illness,  and  of  the 
others  being  ill  too.  As  I  was  coming  through 
the  woods  and  met  you  I  was  thinking  of  Miss 
Slimmins,  and  of  so  much  ignorance  everywhere 
on  the  mountains.  And  to  think,  Jason,  we  peo- 
ple come  from  such  fine  ancestors !  " 

"  So  I  learned  at  school,"  remarked 'Jason. 
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"  When  I  read  about  our  brave  forefathers," 
continued  the  girl,  "  who  fought  for  the  inde- 
pendence of  this  nation,  and  see  how  completely 
their  descendants  have  been  forgotten  by  the  na- 
tion, it  hurts  me  more  than  I  can  say.  Jason, 
let  us  pledge  our  lives  to  the  work  among  our 
people.  Let  us  do  our  best  to  lift  this  one 
little  corner,  at  least,  out  of  its  present  helpless- 
ness !  " 

"  I  will  pledge  to  that,  Sarah,"  firmly,  tenderly 
said  Jason,  holding  her  hand  and  looking  straight 
at  her,  "  if  you  will  say  that  you  love  me  as  much 
as  you  love — Bud  [smiling]  and  will  give  me 
your  pledge  to  be  my  wife?  " 

Standing  strongly,  gracefully  erect,  and  still 
looking  into  Jason's  pleading  eyes,  Sarah  said, 
"  I  pledge  to  both  conditions,  Jason."  Then 
tossing  back  her  head  with  a  happy  laugh,  she 
threw  her  arms  about  her  lover's  neck,  as  he 
clasped  her  in  his  strong  arms. 

Thus  on  the  mountain-top,  beneath  the  clear 
sky,  stood  the  plighted  lovers — the  young  man, 
who  not  long  since  had  wanted  "  to  fight  and 
kill  people,"  and  Sary's  fair  daughter,  who  had 
won  him  to  pledge  himself  to  work  and  save 
people.  Would  Andy  now  "  fit  on  the  meaning 
uv  Sary's  sacrifice  "  ? 

In  the  beauty  of  their  joy,  they  walked  on  to 
Sarah's  home  hand  in  hand.  A  squirrel  skipped 
ahead,  stopping  now  and  then  to  look  back.  A 
mocking-bird  flew  along  from  tree  to  tree,  trying 
to  imitate  the  glad  laughter  that  floated  up  from 
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the  happy  young  couple; — loving,  dreaming  and 
planning  for  the  good  of.  others. 

So  completely  were  they  wrapped  up  in  their 
happiness  they  did  not  notice  the  threatenings 
of  an  approaching  storm.  But  soon  the  greater 
darkening  of  the  sky  and  deeper  rumbling  of 
thunder  startled  them  into  an  almost  "  winged 
flight,"  and  they  reached  the  home  cabin  just  as 
the  storm  burst. 

Andy  and  Percilly  were  satisfied  and  happy 
over  the  betrothal  of  their  Sarah  and  "  Uncle 
Jack's  "  Jason.  "  We-uns  knovved  hit  wus  er- 
comin',"  chuckled  Andy;  then  more  seriously, 
"  An'  hit  makes  we-uns  glad  hit  be  all  open,  and 
no  talk  'bout  killin's  from  nobody!  Percilly, 
what  ye  think  Bud'll  say?  " 

"Why,  Andy,  Bud  he  tole'  me  hit  war  what 
he  wanted  an'  what  he  s'pected.  I'm  er-lookin' 
fer  Tightness  an'  'happiness  fer  Sarah  an'  Jason; 
they  both  be  uv  the  mountains,"  he  said. 

"  And  Black  Bowlder  at  that ! "  exclaimed 
Andy,  with  a  happy  swing  of  his  arms,  clasping 
those  same  loving  arms  about  his  idolized 
"  Sal." 

"  And  we  have  pledged  to  stand  by  Black 
Bowlder,"  said  Jason  with  fervor. 

"  God  be  praised,"  said  Percilly,  wiping  tears 
of  joy  from  her  eyes. 

"  Education  hain't  made  you-uns  too  bigerty 
fer  the  Ridge." 

What  a  happy  time  it  all  was,  in  that  little 
cabin,  even  if  the  thunder  and  lightning  were 
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vying  with  the  rain  outside.  In  that  cabin  was 
home!  And  the  home  story  filled  it,  and  was 
dominant  over  crashing  thunder,  over  threaten- 
ing rain  and  lightning  flashes. 

That  storm  was  as  grand,  as  destructive  and 
as  inspiring  as  all  other  mountain  storms  which 
the  poets  and  great  writers  have  so  wonderfully 
described.  The  four  that  watched  it  from  the 
security  of  Sarah's  home  were  not  unaware  of 
its  power  and  grand  beauty.  It  was  an  old,  even 
familiar  associate.  It  was  one  of  the  giants  of 
their  mountains,  out  for  exercise. 

It  was  almost  night  before  that  giant  broke 
into  smiles  and  hid  again  in  his  elemental  re- 
treat. 

Percilly  sent  a  basket  of  useful  things  to  her 
brother  and  his  family  by  Jason  and  Sarah,  who 
hastened  to  get  over  the  Ridge  before  dark,  for 
it  was  late  in  the  afternoon  before  they  could 
start. 

The  swollen  creek-beds  and  fallen  trees  made 
the  trip  hard,  even  perilous;  but  the  buoyant 
lovers  were  not  nonplused  by  such  difficulties; 
they  were  filled  with  determination  to  reach 
those  who  were  ill,  perhaps  dying. 

"  I'm  a  Scout,  you  know,"  said  Jason,  helping 
Sarah  over  a  dangerous  place,  "  and  must  give 
a  lift  to  the  weaker  fellow." 

"  And  a  mountaineer,"  laughed  she. 

Mile  after  mile  they  conquered  the  difficulties; 
but  it  was  not  until  they  reached  Old  Danger, 
the  famous  waterway  leading  through  Hell-Fire 
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Cove,  that  the  necessity  for  swimming  con- 
fronted the  undaunted  couple. 

Jason  directed  Sarah  how  to  hold  to  his  shoul- 
ders, for  he  planned  to  swim  across.  "  Can  you 
be  sure  of  holding  on  tight?  " 

"Yes.  Bud  took  me  across  that  way  once 
when  I  was  a  child.  Oh,  how  I  love  Bud,  love 
him,  love  him,  love  him!  Jason,  I  am  going  to 
tell  you  a  secret.  You  will  see  at  once  the  danger 
of  not  keeping  this  secret,  so  I  ask  no  promise. 
Once  in  a  while,  when  we  are  all  alone,  I  call 
Bud  '  Pap  Bud,'  for  he  is  like  a  father  to  me." 

"  I  understand,"  said  Jason  softly;  "  and  I  feel 
almost  the  same  way  towards  your  Maw,  Per- 
cilly.  She  has  been  a  mother  to  me,  God  bless 
her!" 

They  both  felt  this  was  to  be  a  life  or  death 
swim  for  them  and  for  the  "  folks  "  at  Hell- 
Fire  Cove.  In  telling  the  pet  name  for  Bud, 
Sarah  had  acted  from  instinct.  If  she  should  be 
swept  away  by  the  torrent,  she  wanted  to  have 
Jason  adopt  Bud,  to  look  after  him — tenderly. 

Old  Danger  had  risen  many  feet,  and  wras 
rushing  along  its  course  in  a  fury  of  haste.  Cau- 
tiously Jason  waded  out  into  the  surging  waters 
at  a  place  where  they  had  overflowed  the  bank. 
He  led  Sarah  until  the  waters  became  too  deep 
for  treading. 

"  Just  don't  be  afraid,  hold  tight  to  my  shoul- 
der, and  if  your  hands  should  begin  to  slip,  catch 
my  hair,  or  my  neck,  but  leave  my  arms  free. 
Now — God  be  with  us,  darling !  " 
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"  He  will  be,"  said  the  girl,  as  with  absolute 
faith  in  the  Divine  and  in  her  strong  young 
mountain  lover  she  committed  herself  with  him 
to  the  surging  waters. 

Jason  was  almost  exhausted  when  he  caught 
at  last  to  some  overhanging  bushes  on  the  far 
side  of  the  stream,  with  Sarah  in  an  almost 
lifeless  condition  holding,  in  rigid  grasp,  with 
one  hand  to  his  hair  and  with  the  other  to  his 
shoulder. 

With  a  supreme  effort  he  pulled  her  and  him- 
self up  and  on  to  dry  land.  It  took  them  a  few 
minutes  to  get  possession  of  their  muscles  and 
their  full  senses.  Then  they  laughed.  Such  a 
hearty  laugh,  at  the  sight  of  themselves  in  their 
wet  clothes! 

"  Now  on  to  Uncle  Hez !  But  first  let  us  say, 
'  Thank  you,  God.' '  So  they  stood  a  moment 
with  bowed  heads,  in  silent  prayer.  Sarah,  look- 
ing earnestly  at  Jason,  said :  "  We  must  never, 
never  forget  to  say  that  '  Thank  you.'  It  is  a 
part  of  love,  and  as  important  as  faith." 

At  the  cabin  in  Hell-Fire  Cove,  Hez  lay  groan- 
ing on  one  bed,  with  Roseann  unconscious  at  his 
side;  two  of  the  younger  children  raved  in  the 
delirium  of  fever  in  another  bed.  Bobby,  the 
baby,  lay  on  a  pallet  gasping  in  death.  On  other 
pallets  lay,  worn-out,  other  sons  and  daughters. 
They  had  nursed  until  nature  would  stand  no 
more  tax.  Two  frightened  women  sat  by  the 
smoldering  embers  of  a  fire,  in  helpless  despair. 

Without  a  thought  of  their  own  exhausted 
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and  wet  condition,  Jason  and  Sarah  went  quickly 
to  work.  Sarah  bent  over  little  Bobby.  The 
dying  child  opened  his  eyes,  seemed  to  recognize 
her,  tried  to  smile,  then  the  gentle  spirit  took 
flight. 

Jason  lifted  the  small  wasted  body  and  laid 
it  on  a  quilt  in  the  "  lean-to."  He  and  Sarah 
heated  water  and  bathed  the  two  delirious  chil- 
dren, and  put  steeps  of  turpentine  over  their 
throats,  for  they  were  panting  with  fever  and 
choking  with  phlegm.  This  was  the  best  they 
knew  how  to  do. 

"  If  only  we  had  a  doctor,"  whispered  Sarah, 
"  and  if  only  we  had  medicines  and  knew  better 
what  to  do !  " 

"It  is  diphtheria,  I  fear,"  whispered  Jason. 
"  Bess  and  Sis  will  die  before  morning.  They 
are  nearly  gone  now." 

Mrs.  Burk  and  Mrs.  Cromwell,  who  were  lis- 
tening, began  to  moan  and  pray.  They  both 
were  related  to  the  Peters  family,  and  had  been 
on  duty  since  the  sickness  began,  and  were  al- 
most as  much  exhausted  as  the  sons  and  daugh- 
ters who  were  now  sleeping  from  sheer  neces- 
sity. 

"  Hit's  ther  black  choke,  Sarah,"  whispered 
Mrs.  Burk.  "  Five  children  have  died  in  the 
Cove  sence  Monday.  Bess  and  Sis  will  go,  as 
Jason  says,  an'  I'm  mighty  'feard  Roseann  will 
go  too." 

"  No,"  said  Jason.  "  Roseann,  fortunately  for 
her,  is  unconscious.  She  has  no  membrane,  and 
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her  strength  is  good.  We  must  get  her  to  swal- 
low some  milk  to  keep  it  up." 

When  morning  came  three  little  bodies  lay  cold 
in  the  last  sleep  on  the  quilt  in  the  "  lean-to." 
Sarah  and  Jason  bathed  and  prepared  them  for 
burial. 

Roseann,  now  conscious,  and  Hezekiah,  whose 
groaning  was  stilled,  watched  with  dumb  grief 
the  pine  boxes  (which  had  been  hastily  put  to- 
gether) carried  out  through  the  door  on  the 
shoulders  of  neighbors  who  had  come  to  help  in 
the  sad  time. 

The  epidemic  of  black  diphtheria  had  carried 
off  many  victims  before  a  doctor  and  nurse 
could  be  brought  from  the  distant  "  Level." 

When  the  news  reached  Grayson  Hall,  Dr. 
West,  who  was  there  on  a  visit,  volunteered  to 
go  and  take  charge  of  the  situation.  It  was  there 
he  first  met  young  Jason,  and  saw  his  wonderful 
aptitude  for  the  profession  he  had  chosen,  and 
he  determined  to  give  him  the  chance  needed  to 
equip  him  for  the  work. 

"  What  a  nurse  Sarah  would  make !  "  he  said 
to  Judge  Howard  and  to  Donald. 

It  was  many  weeks  before  the  epidemic  ran 
its  course,  and  Sarah  was  necessarily  detained 
in  the  Cove  until  all  danger  of  infection  was 
past. 

Before  he  returned,  Dr.  West  visited  Andrew 
MacDonald's  section  of  Black  Bowlder  and  later 
called  a  meeting  at  Grayson  to  arrange  for  a 
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permanent  medical  headquarters  to  be  main- 
tained on  the  mountain. 

With  Sarah  and  Jason  he  had  discussed  the 
plans,  and  determined  to  make  successful  their 
ideas  for  a  hospital  dispensary,  with  a  nearby 
"  home  for  the  aged  and  slow-minded." 

There  were  many  empty  places  by  the  firesides 
of  the  stricken  section;  and  many  aching  hearts 
and  grieving  mothers  blessed  Sarah  and  Jason 
for  the  skillful,  loving  and  untiring  help  they 
gave  in  the  different  homes. 

"  Jes'  ter  think  uv  Sal  MacDonald  and  Jason 
Lawter  knowin'  how  ter  handle  sick  folks  like 
thet!  Me  an'  Mis'  Cromwell  hain't  knowin' 
nuthin'  like  what  they  knows !  "  said  Mrs.  Burk 
to  the  neighbors.  "  Hit's  jes'  plumb  er  new  way 
er  knowin'. 

"  An'  think,"  she  continued,  "  uv  thet  town 
doctor  er-comin'  all  ther  way  ter  Hell-Fire  Cove, 
and  €r-fetchin'  medicine  an'  workin'  day  an' 
night  like  he  war  er  mountaineer,  ter  help  ther 
sick  and  ter  bury  ther  dead.  An'  with  his  own 
han's  too." 

"Wai,  Mis'  Burk,"  said  Mrs.  Carter,  "God 
Almighty  is  er-lookin'  inter  things  in  ther 
knobs."  " 

"  I'm  er-thinkin',  Mis'  Carter,  hits  jes'  Sarah 
MacDonald,  an'  nobody  else." 

"  Wai,  Mis'  Burk,  Sarah  gives  God  ther  credit 
anyway,  an'  what  Sal  says  seems  mighty  nigh 
ther  truth,  hit  do.  We  can  jes'  up  and  thank 
God  fer  ther  good  she's  brung  we-uns,  anyway. 
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Thar  hain't  no  disputin'  whut  she  hev  done  sence 
she  got  her  edication.  Edication  'pears  ter  help 
plumb  much,  hit  do." 

"  Yas,  you  be  right,  Mis'  Carter,  an'  thar's  big 
things  er-doin'  up  here  sence  ther  Gov'nor  started 
ther  schools.  Big  things,  I  kin  tell  ye,  big  things ! 
An'  land  be  er-goin'  ter  sell  high." 


XVII 

THE  PLOT 

THE  educational  activity  instituted  on 
Black  Bowlder  by  the  altruistic  Governor 
created  no  little  interest.  Accounts  of 
minerals  and  ores  continued  to  be  reported  by 
industrial  experts  sent  by  the  Goverment  to 
demonstrate  better  ways  of  farming  on  the  worn 
and  rocky  hillsides.  Prospectors  and  investors 
began  to  visit  the  mountains.  It  was  rumored 
that  a  New  York  company  had  been  formed  to 
buy  a  vast  area  of  mineral  and  timber  land. 

Owners,  ignorant  of  the  real  value  of  their 
hillsides,  were  greatly  excited  over  a  chance  to 
possess  money,  and  many  had  promised  to  sign 
their  marks  to  deeds  prepared  to  rob  them. 

James  Casey  continued  to  be  active  in  this  land 
speculation,  and  to  push  his  opportunities,  since 
his  defeat  for  Governor.  Though  he  well  knew 
that  Donald  Gray  had  been  elected  fairly  and 
squarely,  he  none  the  less  unceasingly  cherished 
the  hope  of  revenge  for  the  frustration  of  his 
own  ambitions. 

Among  the  visitors  to  Grayson  Hall  had  come 
a  brother  of  the  Governor's  wife,  Harry  Holmes, 
a  clubman,  gambler  and  sport.  Meeting  the  de- 
feated candidate  and  being  of  like  morals,  quite 
195 
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an  intimacy  ensued.  Hearing  of  the  great  rise 
in  value  of  hitherto  worthless  mountain  land,  Mr. 
Holmes  immediately  became  alert.  In  company 
with  Casey  and  a  mining  engineer  from  New 
York,  he  made  a  survey  of  sections  where  min- 
erals had  been  reported.  Finding  he  could  buy 
for  a  few  dollars  an  acre  property  easily  con- 
vertible into  thousands  by  selling  to  development 
companies,  he  determined  to  take  advantage  of 
the  opportunity.  Casey  returned  to  New  York  to 
aid  him  in  carrying  out  the  scheme. 

Holmes  had  been  very  careful  to  conceal  these 
plans  from  his  sister  and  her  husband,  for  the 
Governor  was  taking  every  means  possible  to 
protect  mountaineers  from  unscrupulous  in- 
vestors. 

The  necessity  of  residing  in  the  Governor's 
mansion  at  the  State  Capital  was  deplored  by 
both  Gray  and  his  wife,  for  they  dearly  loved 
the  simple  life  at  Grayson  Hall,  and  wanted  to 
be  near  the  mountain  section  so  dear  to  them 
both.  The  beautiful  young  wife  gave  her  ardent 
support  to  her  husband's  plans  and  astonished  the 
ultra  set  by  openly  blaming  the  State  for  the  ex- 
isting conditions,  declaring  her  determination  to 
help  in  the  betterment  of  the  too  long  neglected 
racial  kindred  in  the  mountains. 

Strange  to  say,  as  Gladys  Holmes,  she  had 
given  no  heed  to  the  cry  of  the  poor,  but  rilled 
her  .place  in  "  society  "  with  all  the  selfish  indul- 
gence that  wealth  could  bring. 

A  reaction  came  through  meeting  with  Gray, 
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the  first  man,  so  she  declared,  that  ever  impressed 
her  as  truly  noble.  Courageously  breaking  her 
engagement  with  a  dissolute  banker  of  Wall 
Street,  whom  she  had  accepted  solely  for  his 
wealth,  she  saved  her  young  life  from  the  sin 
of  such  a  union  by  marrying  the  lawyer. 

The  degenerate  Harry  was  her  only  near  rela- 
tive; and  but  for  the  precautions  in  her  father's 
will  he  would  have  dissipated  all  of  her  fortune, 
as  surely  as  he  had  his  own.  Her  extravagance 
had  left  but  little  of  a  large  inheritance,  and  it 
was  in  consequence  of  that  fact  that  she  had 
yielded  to  her  brother's  persuasions  to  accept  the 
millionaire. 

This  banker  was  most  deeply  infatuated  with 
the  fair  Gladys,  and  his  anger  and  chagrin  were 
great  at  losing  her.  Years  rolled  by,  but  the 
intolerable  humiliation  of  having  failed,  yes 
failed,  with  all  his  wealth  to  consummate  a  de- 
sire, still  rankled. 

He  listened  as  the  unscrupulous  brother  ex- 
plained, with  minutest  detail,  the  value  of 
ores  and  the  great  returns  to  be  reaped  if 
he  could  only  secure  the  money  for  the  invest- 
ment. 

"Why,  I  can  get  the  land  for  three  dollars 
an  acre,"  he  exclaimed.  "  Three  dollars !  and  it 
is  worth  a  thousand — yes,  ten  thousand.  Let  me 
have  the  money,  old  man;  I  will  repay  you  ten- 
fold— yes,  tenfold — and  give  you  revenge  on 
my  fool  of  a  sister,  who  turned  you  down  for 
a  Sunday-school  sissy." 
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Banker  Getting  looked  searchingly  at  the 
young  villain. 

"Did  you  say  she  is  deeply  infatuated?"  he 
asked  quietly,  though  torrents  of  injured  pride 
were  raging  within  his  wicked  heart. 

"  Yes,  insanely  so;  it  would  serve  her  right 
to  see  her  idol  fall." 

The  older  man  winced  as  he  rose  and  paced 
the  private  office  of  his  banking  establish- 
ment. Stopping  short  and  facing  the  man 
who  had  aided  him  in  the  plan  that  failed,  he 
said: 

"  Holmes,  you  and  I  understand  each  other. 
I  would  give  one  million  dollars  to  have  Gladys. 
What  is  money  for  but  to  secure  what  a  man 
desires?  Money  is  the  greatest  power  on  earth 
to-day,  and  yet  it  failed  me  once,  and  may  again. 
How  many  thousands  did  I  have  to  pay  that  man 
Danby  to  swear  to  meeting  my  wife  in  that  hotel 
so  that  I  could  get  the  divorce  ?  How  many  thou- 
sands didn't  I  pay  that  idiot  of  a  doctor  to  put 
her  in  an  asylum  from  which  she  escaped  to  kill 
herself  and  the  two  children! 

"  Then  just  as  my  new  yacht  was  ready  for 
my  honeymoon  cruise,  didn't  Gladys  go  and 
marry  that  unknown  country  lawyer  she  had  just 
met,  and  who  wasn't  worthy  fifty  thousand  with 
his  entire  estate,  while  I  had  millions — millions 
to  lavish  on  her.  It  is  madness,  I  know,  that 
possesses  me.  Madness  to — well,  to  have  my 
own  way, — to  have  what  I  want  at  any  cost.  I 
have  been  to  the  ends  of  the  world  since  she 
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threw  me  over.    Couldn't  stand  New  York,  and 
now  I  am  here  again  and  wanting — her !  " 

"  Well,  it  is  up  to  you.  Money  can  do  the 
thing  this  time,  I'm  pretty  sure.  But  think  it 
over;  that  sister  of  mine  is  not  the  same  convivial 
comrade — reformed,  you  know, — turned  mission- 
ary,— won't  drink  cocktails  nor  smoke  cigar- 
ettes any  more.  That  wouldn't  suit  your  appe- 
tite." 

"  Just  give  me  the  chance  you  hint  of,  Harry. 
I  will  bring  her  around  all  right.  Let  me  hear 
your  proposition." 

"  You  see  this  aspiring  young  Governor, — my 
honored  brother-in-law,"  explained  Harry,  "  who 
would  not  recommend  me  for  his  club, — almost 
forbade  me  his  house, — is  considered, — remem- 
ber I  say,  considered, — to  be  a  man  beyond  re- 
proach. Quite  by  accident,  while  investigating 
this  coal  land,  Casey  and  I  learned  a  secret  con- 
cerning his  early  career,  which,  if  known,  would 
prevent  him  from  being  a  candidate  for  re- 
election." 

"  That's  interesting,  but  get  to  the  point." 

"  I  will,"  continued  Harry.  "  The  story  goes 
back  to  many  years  ago  when  Gray  and  Casey 
were  both  youngsters  on  a  hunting  expedition  in 
the  mountains.  They  both  found  buxom  lassies 
to  bait  hooks  and  to  make  squirrel  stews.  Gray, 
it  seems,  became  more  involved  and  remained 
behind  after  Casey's  departure.  Casey  seldom 
met  the  chap  for  several  years  afterwards.  He 
went  abroad,  it  seems,  and  after  his  return,  he 
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met  my  sister,  who  was  at  the  time,  as  you  re- 
member, on  a  visit  to  our  old  friends,  the  Temples. 

"  Well,  my  sister  married  him  and  played  the 
mischief  with  your  plans,  and  my  expected  '  dot.' 
A  few  years  later  he  played  the  mischief  with 
Casey's  plans  and  aspirations.  Casey  was  run- 
ning for  Governor,  and  at  the  trial  of  a  moon- 
shiner made  a  telling  speech  in  behalf  of  rigid 
prosecution  of  all  law-breakers.  Well,  the  man 
was  as  good  as  convicted,  when  Gray  rushed  in 
and  carried  the  whole  audience  off  its  feet  by 
the  most  infernal  appeal  in  behalf  of  the  criminal 
you  ever  heard, — made  black  look  white, — foiled 
conviction  and  won  the  prisoner's  freedom  then 
and  there. 

"  But  that  wasn't  all.  The  court-house  was 
full  of  mountaineers,  who  went  wild  over  this 
champion  of  their  unlawful  whiskey-making,  and 
Gray  seized  upon  the  occasion  to  put  his  name  as 
a  candidate  before  them,  and  by  the  powers,  won 
the  Governorship  from  under  Casey's  nose." 

"  The  engineer  you  sent  to  show  me  samples 
of  minerals,"  said  Mr.  Getting,  "  told  me  that 
Gray  had  made  a  wonderful  executive,  and  has 
done  more  for  the  State  in  his  brief  term  than 
all  of  his  predecessors  put  together.  That  the 
mountaineers  adore  him,  and  that  no  outsider 
has  ever  before  gone  into  the  heart  of  these  moun- 
tains unarmed,  and  had  so  won  their  confidence 
that  they  gave  him  the  privilege  of  speaking  to 
them  of  their  shortcomings,  as  well  as  of  their 
needs." 
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"  Yes,"  said  Holmes,  "  and  through  those 
mountaineers  is  where  his  downfall  will  come! 
That  skeleton  I  told  you  of  rattles  its  bones  in 
those  mountains !  Those  people  are  illiterate  and 
poor,  but  they  have  a  code.,  and  the  time  will  come 
when  their  code  will  strike  its  blow.  I  have 
found  out  that  the  very  moonshiner,  one  '  Andy,' 
whom  Gray  defended,  is  the  father  of  the  girl 
Gray  made  love  to  on  that  hunt.  Near  Andy's 
cabin  is  the  grave  of  that  girl.  She  died  some 
months  after  the  hunt,  and  left  a  child.  Do  you 
catch  on?"  said  Holmes,  with  a  twist  of  his 
mouth  and  a  very  knowing  wink. 

"  Harry,  you  rival  Lecocq.  But  have  you  any 
proof  that  he  is  her  father?  Have  they  no  sus- 
picion of  anyone  else?  There  may  be  some 
doubt." 

"  Not  the  slightest !  Why,  the  child  is  his  very 
image;  he  brought  her  to  the  trial;  paid  for  her 
schooling;  and  she  is  now  teaching  among  her 
own  people,  under  his  direction,  and  receiving  a 
salary  from  the  State.  When  her  people  find  out 
that  this  *  great  and  good  Governor,'  who  stoops 
to  affiliate  with  the  poorest  and  lowest,  was  the 
seducer  of  that  girl's  mother,  and  the  cause  of 
her  untimely  end,  they  will  rend  him  in  pieces. 
You  do  not  know  the  mountaineers.  What  is 
more,  I  met  a  fellow  called  Bud  Coulter,  who 
piled  up  the  rocks  in  a  cross  over  the  grave;  and 
he  is  still  looking  for  the  betrayer  of  his  sweet- 
heart, and  there  is  buckshot  in  his  rifle !  " 

"  Harry,  you  are  a  wonder!  " 
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"  Not  at  all.  I  just  put  two  and  two  together, 
and  there  you  are!  Now,  the  Governor  thinks 
he  can  atone  for  his  sin  by  his  missionary  work, 
but  not  so.  That  won't  go  with  those  people. 
With  them,  '  An  eye  for  an  eye,  and  a  tooth  for 
a  tooth.'  When  my  sister  sees  what  an  impostor 
he  is,  why,  man  alive,  she  will  leave  him,  and 
very  likely  that  Bud  Coulter  will  put  a  bullet  into 
him.  Then,  my  friend,  '  Let  me  present  you  to 
the  charming  widow.'  See!  " 

"  I  don't  yet  see  the  necessity  for  all  this  un- 
earthing of  the  past.  There  are  simpler  ways 
for  gettting  what  we  want." 

"  You  are  mistaken.  The  Governor  has  issued 
a  request  to  the  people  not  to  sell  without  sub- 
mitting the  deeds  to  him,  so  we  can't  get  the  title 
to  those  lands  while  he  is  in  power.  He  has  the 
State,  and  especially  the  mountain  people,  en- 
tirely under  his  thrall  by  his  hypnotic  hypocrisy. 
He  must  be  exposed." 

"  Suppose  we  have  him  disappear — spirited 
away  for  a  while." 

"  That  wouldn't  work.  Every  soul  in  the 
State  would  go  out  on  a  hunt  for  him.  No. 
Make  the  exposure.  The  people  turn  against 
him,  and  in  their  excitement  they  will  make  their 
marks  to  the  deeds,  so  we  get  the  land.  Casey 
gets  their  esteem  by  exposing  the  betrayer,  and 
is  elected  Governor  next  term  in  Gray's  place." 

"  How  much  money  do  you  need  ?  " 

"  For  the  price  of  the  land,  one  hundred  thou- 
sand dollars,  at  three  dollars  an  acre.  For  my 
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services  for  arranging  for  your  'Developing 
Trust,'  five  hundred  thousand  dollars,  for  Casey 
and  the  engineer,  two  hundred  and  fifty  thou- 
sand; all  to  be  paid  in  advance.  The  '  Develop- 
ing Trust/  of  which  you  are  president,  will 
realize  on  that  little  amount  over  twenty  millions, 
with  your  coal  rights  and  timber.  Will  you 
stand  for  the  deal  ?  " 

"  Yes,  yes,"  said  Mr.  Getting  impatiently. 
"  Draw  on  the  Bank  zvhen  the  deeds  are  signed. 
See  Moreland,  my  partner.  I  am  just  back,  you 
know,  and  have  no  idea  what  reserve  we  have. 
Moreland  knows,  and  can  fix  it.  I  never  bother 
about  that  end." 

"  Now  I  shall  begin  planting  my  mines  and 
marshaling  my  forces.  When  the  Governor 
comes  down  next  week  for  the  summer  stay  at 
Grayson  we  will  spring  the  facts,  and  presto! 
Casey  will  be  Governor,  and  the  land  ours !  Yes, 
money  is  the  greatest  power  on  earth!" 

"  Leave  me  now,  Harry.  You  are  getting  on 
my  nerves.  You  have  put  fire  in  my  veins  and 
the  devil  in  my  heart." 

The  traitorous  Holmes  hastened  to  meet,  and 
tell  of  his  success  to,  the  traitorous  Casey. 


XVIII 
UNEXPECTED  HAPPENINGS 

THE  home-coming  of  the  Governor  for  the 
summer  months  caused  great  activity  in 
Grayson.  The  town  was  decked  with 
flags  and  buntings;  and  the  people  from  far  and 
near  came  daily  to  see  the  "  fixings  "  and  to  call 
upon  the  Governor. 

Black  Bowlder  was  to  be  tunneled;  and  the 
opening  of  the  new  line  of  the  road  from  Gray- 
son  to  "  The  Big  Cut "  was  the  occasion  for  a 
general  celebration.  The  Temples  opened  the 
festivities  with  a  ball  in  honor  of  Governor  and 
Mrs.  Gray.  It  will  be  remembered  that  it  was 
in  the  home  of  this  family  that  Donald  Gray 
and  Gladys  Holmes  had  first  met 

The  excitement  in  the  town  and  county  gave 
a  good  chance  to  Casey  and  Holmes  for  their 
nefarious  work.  Though  totally  uncongenial, 
Harry  and  Gladys  made  the  effort  to  appear  as 
brother  and  sister,  so  far  as  conventionalities  re- 
quired. He  announced  his  arrival  with  impudent 
assurance,  for  he  well  knew  he  was  not  a  wel- 
come guest. 

Mrs.  Gray  soothed  her  husband's  annoyance, 
and  most  skillfully  played  the  part  of  amiable 
hostess.  Her  brother's  luggage  was  placed  in 
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the  room  of  his  selection,  which  was  one  opening 
on  to  a  side  piazza.  By  this  means  he  could  come 
and  go  at  ease  and  without  disturbing  the  family. 

Casey  had  gone  at  once  to  the  mountains  with 
his  papers,  showing  the  people  what  fortunes 
they  could  make  by  giving  titles  to  their  worthless 
land  for  three  dollars  an  acre.  Sarah  MacDon- 
ald  daily  heard  rumors  of  the  great  wholesale 
scheme  of  buying  up  mountain  land  in  one  vast 
holding. 

She  tried  to  convince  the  simple  folks  that  the 
Governor  should  be  consulted  before  signing;  for 
many  could  now  sign  their  names  in  full,  though 
the  majority  could  only  make  their  "  marks." 

Bud,  who  had  always  been  her  stanch  ally, 
was  now  one  of  those  drawn  into  the  plans, 
through  an  overpowering  desire  for  money. 
Poor  Bud!  he  did  so  long  for  education,  and 
money  would  make  "  schooling  "  possible  to  one 
of  even  his  age.  Casey  had  studied  his  victims 
well,  and  knew  what  arguments  to  present  to 
each. 

Andy  and  Hezekiah,  however,  were  immovable 
in  their  allegiance  to  the  Governor's  wishes  and 
Sarah's  advice.  "  Hit's  all  your'n  anyway, 
Sarah,"  the  grandfather  said  as  they  talked  it 
over,  "  I  told  that  man  Casey  so  when  ye  war 
at  school.  Hit's  all  your'n  when  me  an'  Maw 
goes;  an'  no  one  shall  tech  hit  whilst  we-uns 
lives.  I  don't  see  why  Bud  wants  ter  sell  ther 
Coulter  tract  nohow,  leastways  until  ther  Gov- 
'nor  has  er  chance  ter  see  ther  papers.  Hez  says 
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ther  folks  is  plumb  crazy  over  in  Hell-Fire  Cove. 
I  hain't  trustin'  thet  man  Casey,  nor  thet  man 
Holmes.  I  wish  ther  Guv'nor  could  jes'  step 
up  here  an'  look  inter  things  er  bit." 

"  He  will,  at  the  opening  of  the  road,"  replied 
Sarah.  "  If  they  just  would  be  patient !  But 
the  jingle  of  a  few  dollars  seems  to  have  turned 
their  heads.  And,  Granddad,  I  hear  that  Casey, 
who  tried  to  convict  you  and  Uncle  Hez,  is  actu- 
ally giving  money  to  the  people  to  buy  moonshine, 
and  has  bought  bottles  of  it  himself  at  the  very 
stills;  and  though  he  is  district  attorney,  he  de- 
clares the  people  should  continue  to  make  it. 
Granddad,  he's  bidding  low  in  money,  but  high 
in  other  ways,  for  those  lands!  And  he  is  try- 
ing his  best  to  undo  the  Governor's  good  work." 

A  few  days  after  this  talk,  Sarah  lingered 
late  after  dismissing  school,  that  she  might 
"  catch  up  "  with  her  writing.  She  had  locked 
the  door  to  keep  out  the  children  who  might  re- 
turn and  disturb  her.  The  sun  was  setting,  and 
yet  she  wrote  on  until  a  soft  whistle  caught  her 
ear.  A  moment  after  she  heard  several  men  near 
the  door  in  earnest  conversation.  She  was  about 
to  announce  her  presence  when  she  heard  words 
which  made  her  heart  stand  still.  Casey  was 
speaking. 

He  told  the  men  that  he  and  the  Governor 
would  meet  all  who  wanted  to  sell  their  lands 
on  the  day  after  a  party  the  "town  folks  were 
*  fixing  for  '  to  come  off  on  Wednesday."  That 
all  of  Hell-Fire  Cove  people  would  be  there 
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ready  to  sign.  That  the  Governor  had  given  his 
word  to  approve  of  the  sales;  that  if  he  should 
go  back  on  his  word, — "  Well,"  said  he,  "  there's 
a  question  I'll  ask  him  that  will  settle  things 
mighty  quick." 

"What's  that  question,  Mr.  Casey?"  asked 
Bud  Coulter. 

"  The  question  is  this,  Mr.  Coulter:  Who  is  re- 
sponsible for  that  grave  on  the  hillside?  In 
other  words,  who  is  the  father  of  Sarah  Mac- 
Donald?" 

A  silence  as  of  death  fell  over  the  group  of 
men.  Casey  was  aware  he  had  hit  deep.  He 
quickly  made  his  next  move. 

"  Now,  not  a  word  of  what  I  have  said,  men ! 
Only  come,  all  of  you,  on  Wednesday,  and  act 
for  your  manhood  and  protection  of  your  wom- 
anhood." 

He  knew  they  would  come.  He  slipped  away 
in  the  growing  darkness.  The  men,  as  though 
stabbed  to  the  heart,  moved  silently  off.  Oh,  the 
cruel  blow!  Their  Governor,  the  only  real 
friend  the  mountain  people  had  ever  known ! 

"  Hit's  er  lie !  "  burst  forth  Joe  Sykes  as  he 
shouldered  his  gun.  "  Hit's  er  lie !  an'  thet  dog 
uv  er  sneak  shall  pay  fer  hit !  Hit's  er  lie,  I  say. 
Ther  Gov'nor's  our  friend  and  thet  dern  feller 
is  er-tryin'  ter  git  our  land!  How'd  ther  Guv- 
;nor  ever  know  Sary  ?  Hit's  er  lie !  " 

But  the  mischief  had  been  done.  No  man  re- 
plied to  Joe  Sykes,  but  each  one  looked  at  Bud 
Coulter  sitting  with  bowed  head  on  the  school- 
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house  steps.  They  turned  away  slowly  and  left 
him  there. 

Sarah  dared  not  move  until  Bud  had  gone. 
She  knew,  as  the  men  knew,  that  Bud's  heart 
would  harden  again,  and  that  he  would  go  first 
to  the  grave  and  then  to  his  home  to  reload  the 
gun  with  buckshot. 

When  at  last  Sarah  saw  Bud's  figure  slowly 
moving  away,  her  pent-up  agony  found  vent  in 
great  sobs.  "O  God!  Save  Bud  from  himself! 

0  God,  O  God! — is  it  true?    The  Governor  my 
father?    Would  it  were  true!    But  my  mother? 
Did  he  betray  and  leave  her?     No!  no!  never! 

1  do  not  believe  it.    He  is  innocent  and  true.    He 
must  be  saved!     I  must  warn  him  of  Bud,  for 

Bud's  heart  is  hardened  and O  God !  help 

me,  help  me !    Thou  art  the  only  power  that  can 
save  these  men  I  love !  " 

She  fled  from  the  schoolroom  and  darted 
through  the  woods  like  a  frightened  bird  to  the 
shelter  of  its  nest. 

"  Maw,"  she  cried,  "  I  am  obliged  to  go  at 
once  to  Gray  son.  It  must  be  kept  a  profound 
secret.  You  and  Granddad  must  not  explain  my 
absence.  Don't  let  anyone  know  I've  gone — es- 
pecially don't  let  Bud  know.  You  both  can  trust 
me,  can't  you?" 

"I'd  cut  my  tongue  out  'fore  I'd  betray  ye, 
Sarah,"  drawled  the  grandfather.  "  Fer  some- 
thin'  tells  me  ye  have  er  powerful  reason,  an' 
er  right  one,  fer  startin'  out  like  this." 

"  And  so  I  have,  Granddad.    If  you  and  Maw 
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will  only  be  very  careful  not  to  tell !  Be  very 
careful,  for  it  is  a  powerful  and  right  reason." 

She  clung  to  them  for  an  instant,  and  then 
was  out  and  away  before  they  realized  she  was 
gone. 

"  Hit's  powerful  dark,"  said  Andy,  as  he  wist- 
fully looked  out  from  the  door. 

"  What  Sarah  has  gone  ter  do  is  sho'  right, 
Paw,  an'  no  harm  be  er-comin'  ter  her.  God 
will  see  ter  thet !  "  said  Percilly. 

"  Wai,  Maw,  ye  air  right.  Let's  up  an'  tell 
Him  ter  look  out  fer  her.  She's  er-trustin'  uv 
Him,  an'  so  be  we-uns." 

Tremblingly  Andy  and  Percilly  sat  and  read 
together  from  the  Bible,  under  the  first  lamp  that 
had  ever  brightened  their  cabin  home, — the  lamp 
that  Sarah  had  bought  with  a  part  of  her  first 
earnings  as  teacher. 

" '  I  will  look  unto  the  hills,  from  whence 
cometh  my  help;  my  help  cometh  from  the  Lord, 
which  made  heaven  and  earth.' ' 

With  these  words  a  great  peace  filled  their 
hearts,  and  in  the  assurance  of  that  peace  they 
awaited  the  return  of  their  grandchild,  the  idol- 
ized Sarah. 

The  religious  nature  of  the  mountaineers  is 
one  of  their  strongest  characteristics.  It  is  un- 
trained, and  their  ideas  of  vengeance  would  seem 
to  contradict  it.  But  that  vengeance  is  their  con- 
ception of  justice.  They  are  a  strong  people,  and 
their  religion,  with  all  its  errors,  all  its  truth,  is 
.strong. 


XIX 

THE  BALL 

WHILE  Sarah,  weary  from  physical  ef- 
fort as  well  as  nerve  strain,  was  mak- 
ing the  distance  of  forty  miles  from 
Black  Bowlder  to  Grayson,  the  arrangements  for 
the  great  ball  to  be  given  by  Mrs.  Temple  in 
honor  of  the  Governor  were  under  way.  The 
good  fortune  of  a  lift  along  the  road  brought 
her  into  Grayson  at  nightfall  of  the  gala  day. 

She  had  hoped  to  reach  Grayson  Hall  before 
the  Governor's  party  left  for  the  Temple  man- 
sion, but  when  she  arrived  there  they  had  gone. 
Sarah  was  well  known  at  the  Hall,  so  after  being 
refreshed  by  the  good  supper  prepared  by  Aunt 
Betty's  daughter,  who  was  Betty's  successor  as 
chief  maid,  the  tired  girl  refused  all  other  offers 
of  service,  and  begged  to  be  left  to  rest  quietly 
in  the  hammock  under  the  vines  on  the  front 
piazza.  She  wanted  to  be  sure  of  seeing  the  Gov- 
ernor immediately  upon  his  return. 

Sarah  felt  sure  Bud  Coulter  would  not  come 
until  the  next  day;  so  she  was  in  time  to  give  the 
warning.  With  this  thought  much  of  the  strain 
to  her  nerves  was  relieved,  and  she  floated  off  into 
a  dreamland  of  "  Father !  Mother !  Hills  and 
valleys,  soft  breezes,  beautiful  fields,  trees, 
310 
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flowers!  Father!  Mother!  Peace!  Joy!  Fa- 
ther! Father!" 

While  this  loving  young  girl  was  rejoicing  in 
her  dreamland  of  sleep,  a  dreamland  of  waking 
hours  was  delighting  the  guests  of  the  Temples. 
The  home  was  ablaze  with  candles,  lamps  and 
colored  lanterns.  Flowers  garlanded  the  stately 
Doric  pillars  and  richly  shed  their  perfume.  En- 
trancing strains  of  music  added  to  the  enchant- 
ment of  the  scene,  where  elegant  men  and  women 
were  whirling  in  the  dance. 

After  one  of  the  dances  Casey  and  Holmes  met 
in  the  grounds  to  compare  notes.  "Think," 
whispered  Casey,  "  what  a  change  there  will  be 
to-morrow." 

"  Have  you  that  trap  ready  to  spring?  "  asked 
Holmes. 

"  Absolutely.  The  mountaineers  will  be  on 
hand  to-morrow  afternoon.  I  have  worked 
things  well.  They  believe  the  Governor  has  sent 
for  them  to  sign  the  deeds  and  to  get  the  money. 
Their  leaders,  however,  have  an  inkling  of  the 
coup  we  are  to  spring, — which  will  be  necessary, 
I  find.  In  the  meantime  I  have  prepared  his  Ex- 
cellency the  Governor  to  be  ready  to  act  under 
that  pressure." 

"  Golly !    Casey,  how  did  you  do  it?  " 

"  Very  simply.  I  found  a  chance  to  see  him 
privately,  and  told  him  he  was  interfering  with 
a  deal  for  mountain  land  which  I  was  under- 
taking for  a  New  York  company ;  that  the  moun- 
taineers would  be  down  to-morrow  to  sign  the 
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deeds  and  if  he  failed  to  give  his  unqualified  in- 
dorsement I  would  be  obliged  to  make  known  to 
them  the  fact  that  he  was  a  betrayer  of  girlhood 
innocence,  '  Unless,'  I  said,  '  you  can  prove  you 
are  not  the  father  of  Sarah  AlacDonald.' " 

"  Heavens !    What  did  he  say  ?  " 

"  At  first  he  seemed  completely  stunned, — 
couldn't  say  a  word.  Then  he  replied  very 
coldly : 

"  '  You  must  indeed  believe  me  to  be  what  you 
pretend  to  think  me,  Mr.  Casey,  if  you  suppose 
for  a  moment  you  can  coerce  me  into  agreeing 
to  your  scheme  to  rob  the  mountain  people/ 

" '  You  refuse,  then,  to  indorse  the  mountain 
deal  ?  '  I  asked. 

"  *  I  do,  most  emphatically,'  he  replied. 

"  '  Then  you  force  me  to  disclose  your  little 
secret  ? '  I  said,  thinking  to  give  him  another 
chance. 

" '  Then  you  may  be  forced  to  prove  it,'  was 
his  audacious  answer  as  he  strode  away." 

"  By  George !  He's  game ! "  whispered 
Holmes. 

"  Too  game  for  his  own  good,"  replied  Casey 
in  the  same  subdued  tone.  "  The  proof  is  so  evi- 
dent that  the  men  will  want  to  tear  him  to  pieces, 
and  Bud  Coulter  is  pretty  sure  to  settle  the  ac- 
count with  that  load  of  buckshot  he  is  known 
to  carry  around  for  the  man  who  wronged 
Sarah's  mother. 

"  My  plan  is  working  perfectly,"  continued 
Casey.  "  The  mountaineers  will  sign.  And  Get- 
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ting  will  perhaps  have  another  courtship  with  the 
widow,  while  you  and  I  are  off  on  a  jolly  good 
trip." 

"  This  is  the  worst  game  I've  ever  had  a  hand 
in,"  remarked  Mr.  Holmes.  Wicked  as  he  was, 
he  still  had  conscience  enough  left  to  feel  uncom- 
fortable regarding  his  sister. 

Mr.  Casey  returned  to  the  dance,  but  Holmes 
remained  for  a  while  strolling  through  the 
grounds.  He  was  decidedly  nervous,  and  the 
remnants  of  a  gentleman  in  him  were  making 
him  ashamed  to  mingle  with  his  sister's  friends, 
and  to  be  the  guest  of  the  honorable  man  he  was 
in  cold  blood  planning  to  injure,  perhaps  to  send 
out  of  life. 

He  tried  to  excuse  himself  and  blame  circum- 
stances, like  most  wrongdoers.  "  If,"  he  mused, 
"  Getting's  bank  had  advanced  the  money  with- 
out demanding  those  damned  signatures,  we 
might  have  got  the  men  to  sign  for  cash  down. 
But  there  it  is!  If  Gladys  would  only  have 
pinched  the  Governor  for  a  few  thousands  for 
me  to  pay  my  debts,  I  wouldn't  be  driven  to  this 
necessity.  It's  her  fault!  She's  to  blame." 

The  two  men  were  not  seen  to  take  leave  of 
their  host  and  hostess.  They  slipped  away  to 
Casey's  home  to  go  over  the  papers  for  the  mor- 
row, and  to  see  everything  in  order  for  their  vil- 
lainous game. 


XX 

THE  CONFESSION 

THE  sky  was  cloudless,  the  moon  approach- 
ing its  full  glory.  A  few  brave  stars 
twinkled  in  the  silvery  glow  of  the  moon- 
light radiance.  A  soft  movement  of  the  air, 
scarcely  to  be  called  a  breeze,  brought  messages 
of  freshness  from  the  hills  and  treetops  and  whis- 
pered them  to  the  climbing  vines  and  sleeping 
flowers. 

In  this  soft  Southern  midnight  Sarah  lay  asleep 
in  the  hammock  on  the  veranda  of  Grayson  Hall, 
and  Donald  Gray  and  his  wife,  returning  from 
the  ball,  sat  for  a  few  minutes  on  the  upper  step 
of  their  home,  unaware  of  the  dreaming  sleeper. 

"  Don,"  said  Gladys,  "  there  is  a  beauty  about 
a  night  like  this  which  is  joyous,  yet  it  suggests 
a  mystery.  It  seems  as  though  the  arms  of 
Heaven  embraced  the  earth,  and  that  the  Earth 
said,  '  I  am  strong  and  happy  in  your  love.' ' 

"  That  is  a  word  of  peace,  dear  wife,  that  I 
need  just  now,"  and  Donald's  arm  drew  Gladys 
closer  to  him.  "O  Gladys,  Gladys!  my  inspira- 
tion, may  you  always  be  able  to  say  that  to  me !  " 

"What's  the  matter,  dear?  Something  is 
troubling  you.  Tell  me  about  it." 

"  Yes,  I  want  to  do  that,  and  to  talk  of  it  right 
214 
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here  in  the  beautiful  peace  of  this  night.  I  need 
now  all  the  love  and  help  of  Heaven,  and  of  you, 
my  sweet  wife.  It  is  of  what  happened  long  ago, 
before  we  met." 

The  happy  wife  nestled  her  head  on  her  hus- 
band's shoulder,  and  raised  his  disengaged  hand 
to  her  lips. 

"  Yes,  yes !  about  '  long  ago, — before  we  met/ 
I  want  to  hear  of  it  and  to  love  you  all  the  better 
for  it.  My  Donald !  " 

"  Well,  dearest,  I  shall  make  a  confession,  and 
you  are  both  judge  and  jury.  When  I  was  only 
nineteen,  I  was  with  Uncle  Len  and  a  party  of 
hunters  on  Black  Bowlder.  There  I  met  a  beau- 
tiful, innocent,  intelligent  young  girl.  We  fell 
in  love  with  each  other, — and  we  married — by 
a  '  common  law  '  ceremony." 

''  Yes,  yes !  "  whispered  Gladys,  trembling  a 
little.  "  Go  on.  '  You  married '  " 

"  We  married,  truly  married,"  continued  Don- 
ald, as  he  kissed  the  forehead  of  his  Gladys. 
"  But  she  died  the  next  year.  Though  she  was 
not  educated,  she  was  noble  and  refined, — won- 
derfully so.  I  had  to  go  back  to  college.  We 
couldn't  write  to  each  other;  we  had,  as  she  said, 
'  just  to  wait  until  I  finished  college.'  So  I  tried 
to  do  two  years'  work  in  one  year ;  at  least,  I  tried 
to  do  it.  The  great  strain  of  that  work,  and  the 
longing  for  Sary " 

At  that  name  Gladys  suddenly  raised  her  head, 
and  putting  her  hands  on  Don's  shoulders  drew 
in  her  breath,  and  looked  him  eagerly  in  the  eyes, 
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then  as  suddenly  resumed  her  nestling  position, 
saying,  "I  see!  Go  on,  dear  Don." 

"  I  could  have  graduated  that  year  if  my 
health  had  held  out,  but  I  became  very,  very  ill. 
Uncle  and  Uncle  Len  were  sent  for.  Well,  dear- 
est, I  planned  all  kinds  of  ways  to  get  to  the 
mountains,  but  it  was  no  use.  The  situation  was 
complicated;  there  was  nothing  for  it  but  to  go 
through  another  college  year,  which  at  first  I  had 
to  take  slowly.  The  only  messenger  Sary  and  I 
could  trust  was  accidentally  killed  crossing  the 
railroad  track  near  Grayson,  so  the  time 
was  a  blank  except  for  the  faith  we  had  in 
each  other. 

"  At  the  end  of  that  second  year  I  learned  of 
her  death,  which  had  come  nearly  a  year  before. 
The  shock  of  that  news  threw  me  into  a  relapse 
of  the  old  illness,  and  I  was  hustled  off  to  Europe 
with  Dr.  West.  And  I  didn't  know  that  there 
was  a  little  daughter  until  the  time  of  Andy  Mac- 
Donald's  trial.  I  wanted  to  tell  you, — tell  every- 
body, and  claim  Sarah;  I  knew  you  would  wel- 
come her." 

"Of  course  I  would,  and  we  must  do  that 
now." 

"  I  have  been  searching  and  searching  for  ways 
to  prove  that  marriage.  I  had  given  Sary  a 
written  declaration  signed  by  both  of  us,  and  my 
mother's  wedding  ring.  These  were  put  into  a 
little  silver  box  which  had  a  secret  spring  lock. 
Sary  must  have  lost  it,  for  if  not,  certainly  her 
child  would  have  it  and  Andy  and  Percilly  would 
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have  had  some  message  to  give  her  with  it.  Some- 
how my  political  enemies  have  found  out  my 
secret,  and  to-morrow  I  am  to  be  publicly  ac- 
cused as  the  betrayer  of  my  child's  mother." 

"  O  Don,  why  didn't  you  tell  me  this  at  once  ? 
That  box  must  be  found.  And  now,  and  now, 
it  may  be  too  late.  If  only  you  had  told  me 
before." 

Gladys  drew  her  light  wrap  over  her  shoul- 
ders. Noting  her  shiver,  Donald  rose  and  said, 
"  It  is  getting  chilly — let  us  go  inside." 

As  they  started  to  pass  into  the  house,  Gladys' 
dress  caught  in  a  chair  and  overturned  it.  The 
noise  awakened  Sarah,  who  sprang  up  dazed. 
In  a  few  minutes  Sarah  told  the  story  of  the 
schoolhouse  meeting  and  of  her  race  with  time  to 
warn  "  the  Governor  "  about  Bud. 

"  Your  father — my  child — your  father,"  said 
Donald,  clasping  her  with  Gladys.  The  three 
stood  on  the  veranda  in  the  broken  beams  of 
moonlight.  And  there  took  place  the  recogni- 
tion and  adoption  of  Sary's  child  into  the  home 
of  her  father.  The  spirit  of  Sary  seemed  to  be 
with  them  all.  The  event  was  solemn,  but  yet 
joyous,  and  full  of  perfect  trust.  If  Sary's  spirit 
were  there,  this  must  have  been  to  it  as  an  Easter 
morning.  But  Time  pauses  not — eve.n  to  give 
a  benediction.  The  hours  were  passing — life  and 
honor — at  stake. 

A  quick  survey  of  the  situation  brought  the 
decision  to  Sarah  to  return  with  all  speed  to 
Andy  and  Percilly,  and  if  possible  find  and  bring 
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back  the  precious  little  box  she  faintly  recalled 
playing  with  as  a  small  child. 

The  Governor  hurried  to  the  stable,  saddled  his 
own  horse  for  her,  reluctantly  yielding  to  the 
necessity  of  her  going  again  so  soon  and  alone 
on  the  long,  rough  journey.  He  wrote  an  order 
to  the  man  at  the  station  to  give  her  speedy  pas- 
sage on  a  handcar  to  "  The  Cut "  and  then  to 
quickly  secure  another  horse  to  carry  her  up  the 
hill  to  Andy's  cabin.  He  also  ordered  that  a 
handcar  be  kept  ready  for  her  return  trip,  and 
to  stable  the  horse  until  she  needed  it  again. 

Thus  protected  and  provided  for,  the  happy 
though  anxious  girl  sped  forth  for  the  moun- 
tains,— and  for  the  little  box  holding  the  vindica- 
tion of  her  mother  and  father.  "  O  my  father!  " 
That  was  what  the  horse's  hoofs  seemed  to 
say,  that  was  what  the  turning  of  the  car  wheels 
said,  that  was  what  every  beat  of  her  heart  said. 
"O  my  father!" 

Without  word  or  motion  Donald  and  Gladys 
stood  until  the  horse  and  its  brave,  loving  rider 
were  out  of  sight;  until  no  sound  of  the  hastening 
hoofs  could  be  heard. 

"  You  now  know  in  full,  dearest,  what  is  to 
be  met  to-morrow.  Can  you,  my  dear  wife,  for- 
give me  for  the  trouble  of  all  this?  And  can 
you  forgive  me  for  keeping  that  secret  ?  " 

Until  now  Gladys  had  been  almost  silently  in- 
tent upon  learning  and  understanding  the  whole 
story  and  its  consequences.  This  appeal  to  her 
forgiveness  awoke  all  her  emotional  nature,  and 
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sobbing  as  though  her  heart  would  break,  she 
threw  her  arms  about  her  husband's  neck. 

"Forgive  you!  Donald,  my  noble  husband! 
Forgive  you? — I  am  the  one  to  ask  forgiveness. 
Listen,  and  then  forgive,  forgive  me ! " 

"Why,  Gladys,  what  is  this?  You  are  over- 
wrought !  " 

"  No,  no,  I  have  often  wanted  to  tell  you,  but 
I  was  so  ashamed  of  myself,  and  I  wanted  you 
to  think  of  me  just  as  I  knew  you  did,  and  as  I 
tried  to  deserve  that  you  should." 

"  This  time  seems  charged  with  secrets,  dear," 
said  Donald  in  bewilderment.  "  Don't  torment 
yourself,  Gladys;  I  trust  you,  no  matter  what 
you  say.  What  is  it  all  about?" 

They  both  sat  down  in  the  corner  that  the 
Colonel  had  loved.  And  there  another  story  of 
self-conquest  was  told. 

Donald  took  his  wife's  hand  in  his  and  stroked 
it  reassuringly  as  she  talked.  "  Do  you  remem- 
ber I  told  you  that  I  had  been  engaged  to  Mr. 
Getting,  and  broke  the  engagement  after  I  met 
you?" 

"  Yes,"  he  nodded,  and  stroked  the  hand  with 
even  a  more  loving  touch. 

"Well,  I  hadn't  loved  him,"  she  continued; 
"  I  was  going  to  marry  simply  for  wealth  and  the 
glitter  of  worldly  things.  I  did  not  deliberately 
set  to  work  to  win  Mr.  Getting  from  his  wife, 
but  I  let  my  vanity  lead  me  into  accepting  his 
attentions,  and  when  my  better  nature  some- 
times remonstrated  I'd  say :  '  Well,  let  her  exert 
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herself  to  keep  her  husband's  love/  And,  Don- 
ald, here's  what  hurts  now;  I  became  fascinated 
with  the  '  game.'  I  found  I  was  playing  to  win. 
And  I  won." 

"  But  you  gave  the  winnings  back,  dear ! " 
soothingly  said  Donald. 

"  No,  oh,  no !  Such  winnings  cannot  be  given 
back.  They  are  lost,  forever  lost  to  the  other 
player !  "  Gladys  groaned  in  true  anguish  as 
she  went  on :  "  I  didn't  know,  really  I  didn't,  all 
the  cruelty  that  poor  wife  suffered.  Her  husband 
had  her  committed  to  an  asylum."  Gladys 
shivered.  "She  escaped;  then  killed  herself, 
after  having  killed  her  two  children.  O  Donald, 
O  Donald !  the  tortures  I  have  suffered !  I  did 
nothing  that  the  world  calls  '  impure,'  nothing 
that  it  calls  '  sin.'  I  kept  a  respectable  place  in 
society,  I  protected  myself  with  '  sheltering '  sur- 
roundings. Mr.  Getting  was  not  the  only  ad- 
mirer, but  he  was  the  richest,  and  in  '  proper ' 
time  after  his  wife's  death  I  became  engaged  to 
him.  Everybody  congratulated  me.  It  seemed 
all  right.  O  Donald,  you  did  nothing  wrong; 
but  I — I  sinned.  In  the  sight  of  God  I  sinned. 
In  the  sight  of  honest  people  I  sinned.  I  am  too 
ashamed  to  look  you  in  the  face." 

Donald  gathered  her  into  his  arms,  and  said: 
"  I  feel,  dearest,  that  I  may  say  that  your  re- 
pentance has  in  the  sight  of  God  wiped  out  the 
sin.  Come,  the  night  is  gone.  The  morning  is 
with  us.  Come."  Side  by  side  they  went  into 
their  home. 
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The  windows  of  their  bedroom  looked  towards 
the  mountains.  Donald  went  to  draw  the  cur- 
tains that  a  few  hours  of  sleep  might  refresh  both 
of  them  for  the  trying  times  of  the  day.  Beckon- 
ing to  his  wife,  he  waved  his  hand  to  call  atten- 
tion to  the  surpassing  beauty  of  the  view  in  the 
moonlight  glory,  then  softly  repeated : 

"  '  I  saw  the  mountains  stand 
Silent,  wonderful  and  grand, 
Looking  out  across  the  land 
Where  the  golden  light  was  falling 
On  distant  dome  and  spire; 
And  I  heard  a  low  voice  calling, 
"  Come  up  higher,  come  up  higher, 
From  the  lowland  and  the  mire, 
From  the  mist  of  earth  desire, 
From  the  vain  pursuit  of  pelf, 
From  the  attitude  of  self, 
Come  up  higher,  come  up  higher." 

— J.  G.  C 

Gladys  smiled  into  her  husband's  face  with  un- 
derstanding and  joy  at  the  thought  of  the  work 
they  had  so  much  at  heart.  "  I  can  '  come  up 
higher '  through  works  of  good,  through  service, 
yes,  service,  dearest,  and  helping  others  to  help," 
she  whispered. 

'  For   that   calling   echoes   bravely,    from    the 

mountains  to  the  plains, 

It  will  reach  with  soft'ning  "pathos  hearts  now 
seeking  worldly  gains, 
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And  the  call  for  light  and  learning,  from  the  hill- 
tops there  above, 

From   the    mountain   children    yearning    for   a 
chance  to  live  and  love, 

Soon   must   touch    with   higher   purpose   those 
within  the  nation  bold — 

That  can  reach  out  and  can  rescue  wasted  lives 
of  human  gold. 

Ah,  the  bugle  note  is  sounding  for  the  conserva- 
tion grand 

Of  the  men,  and  of  the  women,  in  our  own  be- 
loved land.' " 

— M.  S.  G.,  "  Mountain  Pageant." 


I  SAW  THE  MOUNTAINS  STAND  SILENT,  WONDERFUL  AXD 
GRAND  " 


XXI 

THE  HIDDEN  RECORD 

THE   sleeping  station  master   at   Grayson 
gathered  his  wits  together,  at  the  call  of 
a  service  for  the  Governor.     Two  other 
men  were  soon  roused,  and  in  little  time  the  pant- 
ing horse  was  blanketed  and  stabled  and  the 
handcar  ready.     The  master  went  himself  with 
Sarah,  leaving  the  third  man  to  represent  him  at 
the  station. 

There  was  quite  a  little  settlement  at  "  The 
Cut,"  and  the  station  master  knew  where  to  get 
the  best  horse.  The  Governor's  name  was  a 
truly  magic  "  Open  sesame  "  to  the  good  will  of 
all  called  upon  to  help  Sarah.  The  best  horse  bore 
the  name  of  Billy.  He  seemed  to  wonder  at  this 
unusual  call  to  work,  and  blinked  quite  like  a 
human.  Sarah  patted  his  neck  as  he  was  sad- 
dled, for  the  men  would  not  hear  of  her  riding 
bareback,  and  before  the  cabin  was  reached  she 
was  glad  of  the  saddle. 

The  sleep  in  the  hammock  had  greatly  re- 
freshed the  poor  girl,  whose  whole  being  had 
been  so  taxed,  but  she  was  still  feeling  the  effects 
of  the  excitement  and  the  hard  trip  to  Grayson. 
Time  was  still  an  important  factor,  so  Billy  was 
urged  to  his  utmost  in  the  mountain  ascent. 
223 
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"  Father's  safety  and  mother's  honor  are  at 
stake,  my  good  Billy !  Up,  up,  up !  "  At  some 
very  steep  places  the  girl  alighted  and  tugged  up 
the  hill  on  foot,  leading  the  noble  beast.  The 
creature  seemed  to  realize  his  importance  in  this 
climb  and  to  sympathize  with  his  rider.  He 
snorted  when  she  called  to  him  with  exhausted 
breath : 

"  Up,  up,  up,  good  fellow !  Bud  will  not  ac- 
cept his  word !  No !  His  heart  is  hardened.  He 
will  use  that  gun!  Oh,  up,  up,  up,  Billy!  Fa- 
ther! mother!  Bud!  There,  that's  a  good  fel- 
low ! "  At  the  end  of  the  ride  she  feared  she 
might  faint  and  fall.  Out  to  the  invisible  she 
called,  "  Mother,  mother,  O  my  mother,  come  to 
me!  Help  me! "  And  she  was  helped  by  some 
Power  higher  than  herself. 

Andy  saw  her  coming.  She  fell  into  the  dear 
old  arms,  still  holding  the  reins.  The  horse 
nosed  the  old  man  as  if  to  know  that  all 
was  right,  and  stood  trembling  and  wet  with 
foam. 

The  fainting  form  of  their  dear  one  was  car- 
ried into  the  cabin.  "  Ef  we-uns  jes'  hed  er  drap 
o'  moonshine !  "  exclaimed  Andy. 

"She  wouldn't  tech  hit,  Paw;  she'd  die  fust," 
said  Percilly.  "  I'll  git  some  coffee — hit's  jes' 
er  chill." 

The  coffee  was  soon  ground  and  boiled,  and 
in  a  few  minutes  Sarah  was  revived  and  told  the 
reason  for  her  trip,  and  set  the  excited  old  peo- 
ple to  work  looking  for  the  "  little  tin  box " 
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that  held  the  balance  of  life  and  death — and 
honor. 

"  Hit's  in  the  chinks  somewhar,  child,  ef  I 
kin  only  tell  whar,"  said  Percilly,  all  a-tremble. 

With  knees  and  hands  shaking  as  with  palsy, 
she  felt  along  the  loose  chinking  of  mud  as  one 
searching  for  a  treasure,  which  indeed  was  the 
case.  No  casket  of  royal  gems  ever  held  a  more 
priceless  treasure  than  did  this  little  keepsake  to 
those  searching  for  it  now.  Pieces  of  dry  daub- 
ing fell  to  the  floor,  as  Percilly  raked  along  in 
hopes  of  finding  the  box  she  had  never  failed  to 
put  her  hands  on  before. 

"  Hit  hain't  thar,  Sal,"  said  the  woman,  in  a 
panic  of  alarm  at  the  ghastly  look  on  the  face 
of  the  girl.  "  Hit  hain't  thar !  " 

"Let  me  look,  Maw!"  whispered  Andy; 
"  seems  like  I  put  it  out  o'  reach  when  our  gal 
went  to  school — fer  safe-keepin'  kaze  hit  war 
Sary's.  Let  me  look !  " 

Tiptoeing  from  the  top  of  a  box  upon  which 
he  was  standing,  Andy  pushed  his  rough  fingers 
fiercely  into  the  loose  dirt  between  the  logs  above 
and  as  if  by  force  of  will  drew  out  the  little 
box,  tarnished  and  covered  with  dust.  The  re- 
lief was  overpowering.  For  a  moment  a  tense 
silence  fell  upon  the  three.  Andy  laid  the  little 
keepsake  in  Sarah's  hand. 

"  Thar  hit  be,  baby,  thar  hit  be,"  he  whispered, 
choking  with  emotion. 

The  relaxing  of  the  tension  on  her  nerves 
brought  a  flood  of  tears  which  fell  from  Sarah's 
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eyes  and  washed  the  grimy  dust  from  the  little 
dingy  box.  Unwilling  to  wait  a  moment  longer 
for  rest,  her  faithful  horse  having  received  a  cool 
drink  and  a  bite  of  corn,  Sarah  begged  to  be 
helped  on  his  back  that  she  might  lose  no  time 
in  returning — for  it  was  now  a  matter  of  life 
and  death. 

"Think!  Think!  Maw;  this  little  box  holds 
my  mother's  marriage  contract  and  ring.  Oh,  I 
must  get  back  to  save  Bud,  and  the  Governor, 
my — father !  " 

They  helped  her  on  the  horse,  knowing  it  was 
useless  to  resist  the  appeal  or  attempt  to  detain 
her  longer.  The  horse  fled  down  the  steep,  rocky 
incline  with  human  understanding.  When  Sarah 
was  again  lost  to  their  sight,  Andy  and  Per- 
cilly  sat  down  on  the  doorstep  and  sobbed 
aloud. 

"  I  know'd  our  Sary  war  honest,  Percilly ! 
God  be  thanked,  all  Black  Bowlder  will  know  hit 
now ! " 

"  I  always  told  ye  so,  Andy.  An'  ter  think 
it's  all  in  thet  little  tin  box  what  she  wanted  ter 
tell  we-uns  about  ther  day  she  died!  In  thet 
little  tin  box  what  Sal  chawed  her  gums 
on!" 

"  Hit's  er  time  ter  pray,  Percilly.  Come — 
let's  go  ter  ther  grave !  " 

"  Yas,  hit's  ther  place  ter  go,  Paw.  Let's  git 
ther  Book  ergin.  For  only  God  an'  er  merricle 
ken  git  Sal  thar  in  time  ter  save  Bud,  an'  ther 
Gov'nor.  Only  God  an'  er  merricle." 
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Out  into  the  stillness  of  early  dawn  old  Andy 
and  Percilly  carried  the  Book,  and  offered  their 
prayers  at  Sary's  grave.  While  her  child,  flying 
down  the  mountain  to  "  save  Bud,  and  father !  " 
cried  out  to  God  to  get  her  there  "  in  time." 


XXII 
THE  UNSEEN  POWER 

THE  day  was  dark  with  misty  rain. 
Governor  Gray  looked  out  upon  the 
distant  mountains  almost  hidden  by  low- 
ering clouds.    At  noon,  or  shortly  after,  he  was 
to  meet  his  fate  at  the  court-house. 

Judge  Howard  had  gone  early  to  his  office, 
but  had  been  summoned  to  return  at  once  to 
Grayson  Hall  in  counsel. 

"What  is  wrong,  my  son?"  he  asked,  laying 
a  fatherly  hand  upon  Donald's  shoulder. 

"  Everything,  Uncle  Len.  The  mountain  peo- 
ple have  lost  faith  in  me;  they  are  getting  ready 
to  sell  their  lands  for  a  song." 

"  Whew !  You  don't  say  so !  There  must  be 
some  mistake.  It  seems  impossible  after  all  you 
have  done  to  help  them.  Are  you  sure?  " 

"  Yes.  It  is  Casey's  doings.  I  find  the  thing 
has  been  brewing  ever  since  my  election,  even 
before.  Casey  has  had  an  eye  on  their  lands 
ever  since  it  was  known  that  they  were  rich  in 
minerals.  Now  he  has  formed  a  company,  and 
has  been  quietly  undermining  my  influence,  and 
trying  to  buy,  at  a  few  dollars  an  acre,  land  that 
is  worth  thousands.  My  brother-in-law  has  been 
aiding  him.  In  fact,  has  secured  the  backing  of 
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Moreland  &  Co.  of  New  York.  These  rascals 
have  really  made  the  inexperienced,  simple- 
minded  people  believe  that  I  have  ulterior  mo- 
tives in  advising  them  not  to  sell  their  property 
at  present, — that  I  am  planning  to  rob  them  later 
on  myself,  when  they  have  lost  the  opportunity 
for  selling  now  for  ready  money." 

"  Impossible !  There  is  not  a  man  in  the  Ap- 
palachians who  would  believe  them !  " 

"  It  is  possible,  when  money  is  the  moving 
power.  They  are  poor;  they  have  never  before 
been  tempted.  Casey  and  Holmes  have  used 
liquor  and  cash  arguments,  and  found  them  easy 
dupes.  But  that  is  not  the  worst.  It  is  not  what 
I  called  you  for.  Casey  has  laid  a  trap,  as  he 
thinks,  for  me.  I  don't  intend  to  go  into  that 
trap.  And  you  must  help  me.  He  and  Holmes, 
in  order  to  pretend  good  faith  on  their  part,  have 
stipulated  that  the  deeds  are  to  be  indorsed  by 
me,  their  Governor.  This,  you  see,  would  make 
me  a  partner  in  their  fleecing  scheme;  and  they 
threaten  to  disgrace,  uncloak  me  if  I  refuse, 
which  I  shall." 

"  Heavens !  Disgrace,  uncloak  you,  Donald 
Gray?  Why,  they  have  gone  mad!  Explain. 
What  is  it  they  intend  to  expose  about  you?  " 

Donald  answered  very  slowly,  very  quietly: 
"  They  plan  to  prove  that  I  am  guilty  of  the 
offense  of  having  betrayed  and  deserted  an  inno- 
cent girl,  one  Sary  MacDonald  of  the  mountains. 
Sary  was  the  daughter  of  our  friend  Andy,  you 
will  remember,  and  she  died  when  her  child 
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Sarah  was  born.  Uncle  Len,  I  did  not  know 
until  Andy's  trial  that  the  child  existed.  You 
must  remember  my  condition  when  I  was  hustled 
off  to  Europe?  I  simply  knew  in  that  sudden 
way  at  the  railroad  station  that  Sary  had  died 
about  a  year  before.  I  did  not  learn  that  she  left 
a  child,  and,  Uncle  Len,  that  Sarah  MacDonald 
— I  know  now — is  my  child." 

The  Judge  stood  transfixed  and  silent.  Donald 
cried  out :  "  O  Uncle  Len,  don't  look  that  way ! 
Is  that  pure,  beautiful  poem  of  my  first  love  to 
bring  nothing  but  tragedy !  O  God !  "  Donald 
covered  his  face  with  his  hands,  and  an  agonizing 
shiver  ran  over  his  body. 

"  Donald,  my  boy,  don't,  don't  let  us  be  else  than 
loving.  But  how  could  you  refrain  from  telling 
me  this,  just  as  soon  as  you  yourself  knew  it?  " 
The  great-hearted  Judge  had  put  his  arms  about 
this  adopted  "  son."  "  What  was  your  reason 
for  not  confiding  in  me?  in  not  trusting  me?  If 
I  can  help  you  now,  I  could  have  helped,  at 
least,  have  advised  and  sympathized  with  you, 
then." 

"  I  longed  to  tell  you,  but  I  was  looking  for 
proof  of  the  marriage.  I  thought  I  should  find  it 
in  some  way.  Then  you  must  not  forget  Gladys. 
I  couldn't  tell  you  without  telling  her.  I  felt  I 
must  have  that  proof,  and  that  any  precipitate 
act  might  bring  great  trouble  to  Sarah,  as  well 
as  to  us.  You  do  forgive  me  ?  " 

"  Yes,  I  forgive  you,  but  I  must  be  frank  with 
you.  The  tragedy  of  that  marriage  all  comes. 
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from  the  element  of  secrecy  running  through  it 
and  its  consequences." 

"  I  thought  I  told  you  why  I " 

"  You  told  me  nothing  at  the  time,  and  only 
after  your  illness  did  you  speak  of  it.  And  now 
you  have  been  silent  about  the  knowledge  of  the 
child." 

"Well,  I " 

"  Wait,"  said  the  Judge,  holding  up  his  hand. 
"  Secret  affairs  never  prosper;  and  secret  mar- 
riages, in  particular,  are  in  violation  of  a  great 
law.  They  outrage  the  love  of  the  homes.  And 
as  home  and  children  are  rightful  heritages  of 
marriage,  the  secret  marriage  starts  out  with  a 
debt  to  pay  to  society,  as  well  as  to  the  insulted 
love  of  the  parents."  The  Judge  looked  severe, 
and  his  manner  was  also  severe. 

"  I  was  too  young  then  to  realize,  and  Uncle 
Donald  was  unbending  to  youth.  But  go  on, 
Uncle  Len,  you  are  right.  Go  on." 

"  Yes,  I  intend  to  go  on,  for  it  is  best  to  look 
a  situation  squarely  in  the  face.  You  are  of  an 
open  nature,  but  in  this  matter  you  made  a  griev- 
ous mistake.  You  took  the  law  into  your  own 
hands.  Now  the  law  of  home  is  coming  back 
upon  you,  for  that  law  belongs  to  the  eternal, 
and  does  not  die  with  the  breaking." 

"Uncle  Len!    I  see." 

"  Wait,  I  have  not  finished.  The  greatest 
philosopher  and  teacher  the  world  has  ever 
known,  said:  '  Fear  them  not  therefore,  for  there 
is  nothing  covered  that  shall  not  be  revealed;  and 
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hid  that  shall  not  be  known.'  In  my  experience 
as  a  Judge,  as  in  my  observation  as  a  man  in  the 
world,  I  have  found  that  saying,  wonderfully 
verified.  It  works  both  ways.  The  proof  of 
your  sincerity  must  be  uncovered  also  and  by  a 
Power  higher  than  our  own.  Now  let  us  look 
at  what's  to  be  done  to-day." 

As  quickly  and  simply  as  possible  Donald  re- 
lated the  story  of  Sarah's  visit  of  the  night  before. 

"  If  you  had  consulted  me  immediately  after 
Andy's  trial,  you  would  have  had  that  box  at 
once.  Don,  you  have  been  a  fool  all  through 
this  matter;  excuse  my  saying  so,  but  it  is  true." 

"  Say  what  you  please,  Uncle  Len,  but  what 
shall  we  do  now  ?  " 

"  Face  the  music.  I  think  that  box  will  be 
found.  But  if  not  at  once,  we  shall  put  the  bur- 
den of  proof  on  Casey." 

"  Bud  Coulter  is  bent  on  revenge.  He  will  not 
be  easy  to  convince  without  the  proof." 

"  That  young  ruffian  that  led  the  gang  at  Heze- 
kiah's  trial  ?  "  exclaimed  the  Judge.  "  Well — 
well — stand  him  out  with  the  assertion  of  the 
truth.  Then  leave  him  to  me.  I  have  met  his 
kind  before.  As  for  Casey  and  Holmes,  we  will 
have  them  arrested  for  blackmail,  the  most  devil- 
ish blackmail.  We  must  stay  this  dastardly  '  de- 
nouement.' ' 

Fleet  messengers  were  sent  for  Joe  Sykes, 
Andy  and  other  reliable  men.  These  messengers 
watched  the  paths  from  the  mountains  so  as  to 
waylay  the  men  and  bring  them  to  the  Judge  at 
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the  court-house,  where  papers  of  testimony  would 
be  ready  for  them  to  sign,  and  where  warrants 
for  the  arrests  would  be  ready  to  serve  on  Casey 
and  Holmes. 

The  messengers  proved  effective.  When  the 
crowd  of  mountaineers  began  to  assemble,  the 
Judge  and  Donald  were  in  the  private  office  with 
the  men  they  were  swearing  in  as  witnesses  to  the 
blackmailing  intents  of  Casey  and  Holmes;  and 
the  warrants  for  the  arrests  were  ready. 

The  clanging  of  the  court-house  bell,  in  answer 
to  which  the  mountaineers  were  to  assemble,  had 
made  its  last  stroke  as  the  door  of  the  Judge's 
private  office  was  pushed  violently  open  and  Bud 
Coulter  burst  in. 

The  face  of  the  mountaineer  was  furrowed 
with  suffering  and  livid  with  rage.  The  fire  in 
his  eyes  told  the  vengeance  he  was  bent  upon. 
Behind  him  was  Casey,  trying  to  hold  him  back. 
For  Casey  wanted  a  more  open  shame  for  the 
'Governor,  rather  than  private  vengeance  upon 
Donald  Gray. 

"  Come  in  here,  you  thievin'  skunk,"  said  Bud, 
clutching  his  follower  and  hurling  him  into  the 
room.  "  God  air  good  ter  me  at  last.  Here  ye 
be, — both  uv  ye!  "  drawled  the  half-crazed  man, 
as  though  enjoying  the  work  in  hand.  "  Now, 
ye  sneakin'  thief  uv  er  skunk,  say  hit  ter  his  face 
what  ye  said  b'hind  his  back !  Say  hit,  I  tell  ye ! 
Now  out  wath  hit,  I  say ! "  The  long  rifle  was 
pointed  at  Casey. 

Casey  was  speechless  with  fright. 
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The  Governor  approached  Bud.  "  You  tell  me 
what  he  said  and  I  will  believe  you/' 

With  a  withering  look  at  Casey,  Bud  said 
fiercely,  though  slowly :  "  Thet  thievin'  skunk 
said  as  how  ye  was  the  father  uv  our  Sary's  gal, 
an'  now  I  look  yer  in  ther  face  good,  I  know  he 
spoke  ther  truth." 

"  Yes,  Bud  Coulter,  he  spoke  the  truth  for 
once.  I  am  Sarah's  father." 

"  Then,  by  ther  Almighty,  ye  die !  " 

Before  Bud  could  fire,  Judge  Howard  threw 
up  his  arm.  "  Stop,  and  listen !  "  the  Judge  com- 
manded. The  gun  was  lowered,  but  still  was 
ready  for  firing. 

"  Sarah's  mother  was  my  wife,"  announced  the 
Governor. 

"  What's  thet  ye're  er-sayin',  ye  coward  ?  Ye 
made  Sary  yer  wife,  did  ye?"  snarled  Bud. 
"An5  ye  left  her  terdie!" 

"  I  am  not  afraid  to  die  and  meet  her,  Bud ; 
it's  the  truth.  Sary  was  my  lawful  wife,  and 
I  intended  to  claim  her  as  such,  and  she  knew 
that,  and  was  willing  to  wait  until  I  was  out  of 
college.  But  I  didn't  know  there  was  a  child." 

"  Ye  lie!  ye  lie!  Damn  ye,  ye  lie! "  The  in- 
furiated man  glared  like  a  beast  ready  to  spring. 
"Made  her  yo'  wife,  did  ye!  But  whar's  ther 
proof?" 

As  if  the  answer  came  from  the  unseen  world, 
Sarah  rushed  in  at  that  moment,  crying,  "  Here, 
here !  Here  it  is,  father ! "  That  last  word, 
"  Father,"  was  an  almost  inaudible  breath,  for 
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the  poor  girl  fell  in  a  swoon  at  Donald's  feet.  In 
her  outstretched  hand  was  the  little  silver  box. 

Bud's  gun  came  down  for  the  first  time  since 
he  entered  the  room.  The  Judge  and  the  Gov- 
ernor lifted  Sarah,  and  called  for  water.  In 
the  confusion  Casey  quickly  slipped  out  of  the 
room. 

One  of  Holmes'  spies  met  Casey  and  told  him 
of  the  plan  for  arresting  them.  The  conspirators 
met,  compared  notes  and  fled  from  town. 

In  a  moment  the  Governor  turned  to  Bud,  and, 
pressing  the  spring  of  the  box,  took  out  the  yel- 
lowed paper  and  the  ring.  Just  as  he  did  so  the 
Judge  came  to  his  side  and  saw  the  contents  of 
the  box  as  Donald  handed  them  to  Bud,  saying: 

"  Here  indeed,  Bud,  is  the  proof.  You  can 
read  now,  so  read  and  satisfy  yourself.  This  is 
our  contract,  and  this  is  the  ring.  I  need  not 
explain  to  you  the  reason  for  our  concealment." 

In  a  stupefied  way  poor  Bud  looked  at  his  gun. 
He  deliberately  laid  it  on  the  floor,  against  the 
wall.  Slowly  he  read  the  words  on  the  paper. 
He  examined  the  ring.  Drew  the  back  of  his 
hand  across  his  eyes.  Laid  these  "  proofs " 
quietly  on  the  table.  With  bowed  head  Bud 
walked  to  where  Sarah  lay  in  a  state  of  semi- 
conscious collapse  on  the  office  sofa.  He  leaned 
over  and  gently  lifted  her  cold  hands. 

"  I  doubted  of  her,  Sal,"  he  whispered,  "  and 
I  doubted  uv  him — I  doubted  uv  God  Almighty, 
an'  let  my  heart  harden  when — I — oughter — 
know'd — better " 
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As  if  conscious  of  the  whispered  words  of  con- 
trition Sarah  whispered  back  ever  so  faintly : 

"  My  pap  Bud — my — pap  Bud." 

That  secret  pet  name,  so  dear  to  his  empty 
heart,  almost  overcame  the  strong  man.  Gazing 
down  on  her  in  tense  silence  he  stroked  her  hands 
and  face  and  hair  caressingly  while  a  strange 
sense  of  peace  never  felt  before  crept  over  him. 

The  office  was  so  still  that  the  softly  spoken 
words  had  floated  to  the  ears  of  Donald  and  the 
Judge.  Their  eyes  were  moist,  as  they  watched 
the  tender  scene,  and  realized  the  peace  that  had 
come  to  all. 


XXIII 
THE  HARVEST 

SARAH  hovered  between  life  and  death  for 
weeks.  The  frequent  cry  of  "  Father,  my 
father!"  was  pitiful.  The  Governor  left 
her  bedside  only  when  official  duties  demanded 
his  attention. 

At  last  the  large  wistful  eyes,  so  like  Sary's, 
rested  contentedly  upon  his  face.  She  also  recog- 
nized Andy  and  Percilly,  and  held  out  her  hand 
to  Gladys  with  a  smile. 

A  beam  of  joy  lighted  her  face  when  she  saw 
Bud.  "My  pap  Bud!"  She  whispered  the  se- 
cret name  with  a  cry  that  was  like  the  cry  of  a 
mother  over  her  child,  for  in  her  delirium  she 
had  anxiously  called  him  to  give  her  his  gun. 
This  excitement  and  exertion  brought  a  return 
of  unconsciousness,  so  serious  that  the  doctor 
forbade  anyone  likely  to  excite  her  coming  into 
the  room  until  he  should  give  permission. 

Bud  was  almost  distracted  over  her  illness,  and 
over  the  relapse.  He  never  left  his  post  by  the 
door,  or  at  the  end  of  the  hall.  Often  he  ren- 
dered the  Governor  good  service  as  an  intelligent 
and  most  trusted  messenger  on  important  busi- 
ness. The  way  he  had  led  the  assembled  moun- 
taineers back  from  the  court-house  to  their 
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strongholds  on  that  "  critical  day  "  convinced  the 
Governor  of  Bud's  unusual  talents  for  managing 
men.  At  last  it  seemed  that  "  jest  er  chanst " 
was  at  hand  for  that  energetic  nature. 

The  poor  fellow  tormented  himself  with  the 
bitter  thought :  "  It's  all  my  fault.  I  let  my  heart 
harden,  and  would  not  forgive."  Sometimes 
these  words  would  seem  to  speak  themselves  out. 
It  was  very  touching.  On  one  of  these  occasions 
the  Governor  said : 

"  Bud,  be  fair  to  yourself.  You  have  for- 
given, and  are  forgiven."  And  taking  the  great 
hard  hand  of  the  vigorous  mountaineer,  he  con- 
tinued :  "  The  State  needs  you,  and  more  men 
like  you.  Mrs.  Gray  and  I  must  return  to  the 
Capital  very  soon.  Will  you  let  me  put  you  in 
training  for  a  great  service  to  the  State?  " 

"Me?  Gov'nor!  Train  me?  I'm  yo'  man 
to  do  what  service  I  can.  I  reckin  this  be  my 
'  chanst ! ' ;  With  all  his  uncouthness,  there  was 
a  great  dignity  about  Bud  Coulter,  and  as  he 
made  this  reply  the  Governor  felt  its  power. 

"  Your  '  chance,'  as  you  call  it,  is  certainly 
here,  now.  And  we  consider  it  a  '  chance '  for 
the  State  as  well.  By  '  we '  I  mean  Mrs.  Gray, 
Judge  Howard  and  Professor  James  and  myself. 
We  have  talked  it  over,  and  want  you  to  remain 
here  in  Grayson  Hall  and  to  study  under  Pro- 
fessor James,  who  will  live  here  with  Judge 
Howard.  I  hope  you  will  begin,  as  soon  as  you 
are  able  to  do  so,  to  study  law  with  the  Judge. 
He  can  direct  and  prepare  you,  as  no  one  else 
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can,  for  the  special  work  we  want  you  to  do  for 
the  State. 

"  We  are  asking  Joe  Sykes,  and  '  Uncle  Jack's  ' 
boy  Jason,  who  is  studying  medicine,  and  Buck 
Weaver,  who  is  to  be  a  civil  engineer,  and  one 
or  two  others,  to  also  remain  here  in  special 
training;  but  we  shall  look  to  you,  Bud,  to  govern 
and  guide  your  friends. 

"  Until  we  return,  Grayson  Hall  will  serve  as 
a  home-school  for  mountain  men.  Will  you  take 
care  of  it  for  us,  and  be  most  thoughtful  for 
Judge  Howard  ?  He  is  not  as  young  as  he  once 
was,  and  we  want  to  feel  he  is  as  well  looked 
after  as  though  we  were  here." 

This  great  honor,  and  the  longed-for  "  chance  " 
came  suddenly  to  Bud,  and  almost  unnerved  him. 
With  a  great  effort  he  controlled  his  emotion. 
He  extended  his  hand,  but  could  not  speak.  But 
Governor  Gray  did  not  need  any  word  of  prom- 
ise. He  knew  and  trusted  Bud  Coulter.  A 
friendship  beyond  words  had  sprung  up  between 
them  from  that  "  critical  day." 

The  disappearance  of  the  two  plotters  was  soon 
forgotten  in  the  rapid  progress  of  events.  The 
opening  of  the  branch  road  precipitated  great 
interests  and  changes  in  the  little  community,  and 
everybody  was  busy  with  something  worth  while. 

The  Governor's  plan  to  make  every  rural  school 
a  social  center  and  experimental  agricultural  sta- 
tion was  vigorously  pushed  forward. 

Experienced  men  and  women  of  mature  age 
were  secured  to  take  up  the  work  of  molding  the 
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splendid  manhood  and  womanhood  so  long  neg- 
lected and  left  to  go  to  waste. 

In  one  of  his  many  inspiring  speeches  to  the 
people,  the  Governor  had  said :  "  The  stigma  of 
illiteracy  shall  be  wiped  from  every  mountain 
county  in  the  State.  Her  priceless  human  asset 
must  be  preserved  to  the  nation,  for  the  con- 
servation of  our  English  Americans  means  the 
preservation  of  our  race.  French,  Dutch  and 
Germans  have  assisted  in  our  development;  but 
it  is  the  British  stock  that  gave  the  character  and 
vital  stamp  to  our  country.  We  cannot  afford 
now  to  neglect  any  of  it.  It  is  that  same  strong 
impulse  that  converts  the  immigrants  into  good 
American  citizens.  National  wealth  is  of  small 
importance  compared  with  national  human  worth, 
for  upon  the  standard  of  personal  character  must 
rest  our  foundation. 

'  We  need  "  men  to  match  our  mountains," 
We  need  "  men  to  match  our  plains;  " 
And  we  have  them  in  the  highlands, — 
Where  the  English  race  still  reigns.' 

"  Yes,  they  are  there,  needing  only  the  chance 
for  development,  for  they  are  the  backbone  and 
future  hope  of  our  Southern  States,  yea — of  our 
nation." 

When  the  news  of  Sarah's  relationship  to  the 
Governor  became  known,  great  was  the  excite- 
ment and  wonder  on  Black  Bowlder.  Of  course 
the  story  of  the  romance  was  spread  over  the 
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State  by  busy  correspondents  of  the  press.  But 
this  only  added  to  the  popularity  of  the  serious 
young  Executive,  who  was  held  in  absolute  rev- 
erence by  the  people  at  large. 

The  absence  of  Bud  Coulter,  Jason  Lawter, 
and  Joe  Sykes  from  Black  Bowlder  made  a  de- 
cided void  in  that  mountain  district.  But  Sarah, 
who  had  completely  recovered,  was  again  at  the 
helm  in  her  settlement,  and  giving  out  encourage- 
ment and  cheer  to  all  about  her.  And  she  worked 
with  a  secret  joy  in  her  heart  as  she  waited  for 
Jason. 

"  Bud  be  abroad  in  ther  worl',  sho'  'nuff,  Sis," 
said  Mrs.  Coulter,  as  she  sat  smoking  her  pipe  on 
the  doorstep.  "  An'  he'll  be  er  jedge,  some  day, 
in  ther  court-house.  An'  think  uv  ther  Gov'nor 
bein'  ther  father  uv  Sary's  gal !  Poor  Bud !  he 
hain't  never  looked  at  no  other  gal  all  these  years, 
so  busy  er-tryin'  ter  shoot  ther  man  what  tuck 
Sary.  An'  he  er  Gov'nor!  " 

"  So  do,"  said  Miss  Slimmins,  who  sat  look- 
ing into  the  distance  of  that  vague  realm  of  the 
"  slow-minded,"  and  dipping  her  snuff.  "  So 
do." 

"  I  forgot  you  war  thar,  Mis'  Slimmins,"  con- 
tinued Mrs.  Coulter,  "  you  set  so  still.  I'm  goin' 
over  ter  see  ther  home  ther  Gov'ner's  hed  built 
fer  you-uns  in  ther  settlement." 

"  So  do,"  came  like  an  echo  from  the  distant 
realm  of  Miss  Slimmins.  "  So  do." 

Mrs.  Sykes  had  been  made  the  house-mother 
of  the  Home.  A  trained  worker  from  "  abroad  " 
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superintended   the   basketry   and   other   occupa- 
tions  suitable  for  the  inmates. 

Mr.  Sykes  and  Uncle  Jack,  both  physically 
enfeebled  from  "  rheumatiz,"  were  special  pets 
of  the  nurses  and  the  several  dozen  inmates,  who 
were  being  lovingly  cared  for  and  helped  to  be- 
come useful. 

"  Hit  seems  like  fun  settin'  here,  er-makin' 
baskets  an'  bein'  waited  on,"  said  Mr.  Sykes  to 
Uncle  Jack. 

"  An'  ter  think  my  Joe  be  er-railroadin' !  An' 
yo'  Jason  fixin'  ter  be  er-settin'  bones  an'  er- 
doct'rin'  ther  sick !  " 

"  Wai,  hit  air  mighty  nice  ter  be  er-tended  on. 
Mighty  nice,"  drawled  Uncle  Jack.  "  An'  hit  air 
ni-ice  fer  Jason  ter  be  er-doct'rin'  ther  sick.  He 
wanted  ter  be  er  solger  at  fust,  but  I  'low'd  he'd 
be  er  preacher  some  day.  Hit  wouldn't  er-tuck 
so  much  1'arnin',  ye  know.  But  he  wanted  ter 
set  bones,  an'  ther  Gov'ner  backed  him  up,  same's 
he  backed  up  yo'  Joe  when  he  wanted  ter  Tarn 
ter  run  engines." 

After  a  meditative  silence  in  the  solace  of  his 
pipe,  Uncle  Jack  burst  forth, — if  his  drawl  could 
ever  be  guilty  of  a  "  burst," — with,  "  Blame  my 
skin! — Hit  don't  seem  like  Black  Bowlder  no 
mo'.  Ther  Gov'ner's  brung  sech  ni-ice  changes. 
Hit's  plumb  fun  er-livin',  as  yer  say." 

"  An'  sech  er  school,  Jack,  fer  ther  chillen ! 
Sarah  be  er  wonder,  she  be.  An'  ter  think  ye 
never  knowed  she  war  ther  Gov'ner's  little  gal, 
when  yer  drive  her  off  ter  school  in  yer  drag !  " 
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"  Ther  Lord  works  in  mysterious  ways,"  re- 
plied Jack.  "  I  tole  Andy  he'd  see  ther  meanin' 
uv  ther  sac'yfice  uv  Sary's  bein'  tuck  some  day, 
an'  hit's  come  ter  pass,  sho'  'nuff." 

Not  far  from  "The  Home,"  where  living 
seemed  like  fun,  to  the  old  men,  who  shared  the 
care  and  comfort  provided  for  the  feeble-minded, 
stood  the  hospital,  the  orphanage,  and  the  dis- 
pensary, all  important  features  of  Sarah's  settle- 
ment. Mountain  girls  were  trained  there,  and 
they  dispensed  willing  service  to  the  shut-in 
homes,  and  those  homes  blessed  them  and  Sarah, 
and  the  father  of  Sarah. 

Near  the  site  of  the  vvindowless  cabin  where 
Andy  and  Percilly  lived  so  long  with  aching 
hearts,  another  cabin  was  built  of  hewn  logs  with 
a  great  rock  chimney.  But  it  is  a  cabin-home, 
of  several  rooms  and  with  many  arrangements 
for  comfort  and  sanitary  living. 

The  blue-and-white  coverlets,  or  "kivers," 
used  upon  the  mountain-made  beds,  were  woven 
by  Sarah,  as  also  the  portieres  and  window  cur- 
tains, of  beautiful  blue-and-white  patterns. 
Sarah's  living-room,  with  books  and  pictures, 
contains  too  an  instrument  of  music,  which  Andy 
and  Percilly  never  tire  of  hearing.  They  were 
really  old  now,  and  their  granddaughter  was  re- 
turning to  them  some  of  the  solicitous  care  they 
had  lavished  upon  her. 

The  Industrial  Training  School,  with  board- 
ing department  for  boys  and  girls,  is  the  greatest 
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•  pride  of  Black  Bowlder,  and  is  the  joy  of  Sarah's 
life.  She  directs  it  with  the  inherited  executive 
ability  and  sound  judgment  of  her  father.  The 
making  of  capable  men  and  women,  and  giving 
a  chance  to  those  who  are  chained  by  helpless 
poverty  to  bleak,  desolate  homes,  is  the  object  of 
the  school.  The  education  given  is  completed 
with  the  best  industrial  training  for  home-making 
and  citizenship. 

Governor  Gray  has  a  summer  home  near 
Sarah's.  There  the  native  crafts  also  add  beauty 
to  the  wonderful  object-lesson  in  home-building 
of  rocks  and  logs  in  the  mountains.  The  Gov- 
ernor's gardens  and  fruits,  chickens  and  cows 
are  the  special  admiration  of  the  simple-hearted 
neighbors,  who  endeavor  to  profit  by  his  generous 
aid  and  example.  . 

Among  the  treasures  most  prized  in  this  moun- 
tain bungalow  is  the  time-worn  MacDonald 
coat-of-arms,  given  to  him  by  old  Andy,  and 
which  was  brought  over  in  Colonial  times  by  the 
MacDonalds,  who  stood  for  American  inde- 
pendence at  King's  Mountain  and  Cowpens.  It 
is  beyond  value  to  the  family,  and  is  now  framed 
and  protected  by  glass.  In  looking  at  it,  as  he 
often  does,  Donald  Gray  realizes  and  rejoices 
that  even  the  isolation  of  centuries  cannot  en- 
tirely obliterate  the  noble  characteristics  of  the 
British  race,  nor  blot  out  pride  in  its  heri- 
tage. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Temple,  and  other  influential 
residents  of  Grayson,  have  mountain  bungalows 
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near  the  school,  and  are  giving  their  services  to 
the  cause  of  mountain  mothers  and  children. 
Sarah,  with  the  magnetic  force  of  a  lode-star,  is 
drawing  interest  and  aid  from  the  outside  world 
to  her  shut-in  realm. 


XXIV 

MOUNTAIN  BLUEBELLS  AND  WED- 
DING CHIMES 

THE  magic  glow  of  early  autumn  was  once 
again  painting  the  peaks  of  Black 
Bowlder  with  rainbow  hues.  The  gor- 
geous grandeur  of  the  mountain  seemed  glorified 
with  an  unusual  radiance,  that  flooded  the  hills. 
The  whole  world  seemed  to  know  and  rejoice 
that  it  was  Sarah's  wedding-day. 

Men,  women  and  children,  and  even  babies, 
from  mountain  homes  far  and  near  came  over 
the  hillsides  bearing  branches  of  crimson  leaves 
and  autumn  flowers.  They  made  a  rare  and 
beautiful  picture. 

The  settlement  school  was  all  excitement  with 
happy  expectation.  Every  boy  and  girl  was  in 
line,  with  the  teachers  at  their  head.  The  in- 
mates from  "  The  Home  "  were  arrayed  "  like 
Solomon  in  all  his  glory,"  with  new  fixin's  from 
the  mission  barrels  and  boxes.  Dr.  West  and 
the  medical  corps  in  charge  of  the  health  problem 
of  Black  Bowlder  were  there  in  line. 

The   head   nurse   from   the   hospital  and   her 

faithful    assistants,   in    immaculate    aprons    and 

caps,  were  in  the  procession.  The  young  mountain 

novices   followed  the  happy  patients  who  were 
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singing  with  joy  as  they  limped  along,  or  were 
pushed  in  home-made  rolling-chairs,  or  drags. 

Surrounded  by  friends  from  Grayson,  and  dis- 
tinguished citizens  from  all  over  the  State,  Gov- 
ernor Gray  and  his  noble  wife  received  the  hun- 
dreds of  mountain  visitors  in  the  settlement 
school,  on  this  day  of  days.  They  were  assisted 
by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Temple,  Miss  Williams,  Pro- 
fessor Gordon  and  others  who  had  given  such 
loving  aid  and  sympathy  to  the  mountain  work. 

Judge  Howard  was  there — of  course.  What 
event  in  Donald's  life  could  be  complete  without 
that  more  than  dear  father-mother-uncle,  all  in 
one !  He  stood  beside  his  "  Boy,"  and  his  whole 
being  seemed  to  radiate  a  contagious  joy  and 
satisfaction.  His  eyes  followed  Sarah  wherever 
she  moved.  All  present  noticed  her  graceful  car- 
riage and  manner,  but  only  the  Judge  saw  in 
many  of  her  movements,  and  acts,  reflections  of 
a  grace  and  beauty  of  a  grandmother  who  had 
died  when  Donald  Gray  was  born.  Thus  the 
old  live  over  their  youth,  in  the  youth  of  the 
young.  The  now  and  the  then  clasp  hands  over 
the  heart  of  Humanity,  and  the  Angels  of  Love 
sing  "  Amen." 

Faithful  Bud  Coulter  hovered  near  the  Judge, 
ready  for  any  service  needed,  but  a  buoyant 
strength  was  in  the  heart  of  the  Judge  this  day, 
and  many  a  one  said :  "  Why,  Judge  Howard, 
you  look  like  a  bridegroom  yourself !  " 

All  the  Andy  and  Hezekiah  clan  was  in  evi- 
dence. Gentle  Percilly  looked  like  a  mountain 
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lily,  for  Sarah  had  robed  her  in  white.  Her  soft 
old  eyes  had  a  bright  gleam  which  answered  the 
smile  on  her  lips.  And  to  Donald  those  lips 
seemed  to  say  "  Sary!" 

And  there  were  Mrs.  Coulter  and  Sis,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Sykes  and  vigorous  Joe,  Buck  Weaver, 
leading  the  Boy  Scouts  of  Bluff  Hill,  as  hon- 
orary standard  bearer;  Uncle  Jack,  Miss  Slim- 
mins  and  Mrs.  Campbell,  Mrs.  Rogers,  with  Raff 
and  Rob,  and  scores  of  others.  These  were  ex- 
changing the  happiest  greetings  and  passing  char- 
acteristic mountain  comments.  In  fact  "  Puck  " 
and  all  his  tribe  of  fairies  were  having  a  right 
jolly  good  time! 

Andy  and  Percilly,  with  hands  locked,  heading 
the  line,  with  Hezekiah  and  Roseann,  awaited 
in  eagerness  the  signal  that  would  start  the 
bridal  procession. 

That  signal  was  the  silvery  chimes  of  a  church 
bell,  to  be  heard  for  the  first  time  on  Black 
Bowlder. 

In  fleecy  white  and  flowing  veil,  pinned  on 
with  clusters  of  bluebells  and  laurel,  Sarah,  lean- 
ing on  the  arm  of  her  father,  walked  happily 
behind  the  minister  who  was  come  to  stay,  and 
was  now  leading  the  way  along  the  sloping  hill- 
side to  a  simple  mountain  chapel  built  of  native 
rocks.  Strains  of  the  wedding  march  floated  out 
from  the  chapel  windows.  Jason  walked  with 
Dr.  West,  to  whom  he  was  now  assistant  as  a 
full-fledged  M.D. 

The  company  more  than  filled  the  chapel;  so 
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clustered  about  it  were  quite  a  host  of  the  gen- 
eral mountain  people.  But  in  the  stillness  of  that 
region  they  could  hear  the  voice  of  the  minister, 
and  the  strains  of  music  sung  by  the  choir  of 
school  children,  that  had  been  in  secret  training 
for  this  great  event. 

After  the  benediction  Jason  and  Sarah,  now 
man  and  wife,  came  out  arm-in-arm.  To  their 
surprise  the  choir  children  flocked  out  from  the 
chapel,  skimmed  over  the  grass  like  low-flying 
birds,  and  surrounded  the  bride  and  groom.  At  a 
signal  from  Bud  they  broke  into  a  joyous  chorus. 

Thus  escorted,  the  company  wended  its  way  to 
the  summer  home  of  the  Governor.  There  let  us 
leave  it,  to  be  happy,  to  disburse,  to  carry  into 
every  home  a  story  whose  influence  is  bright  and 
forms  one  of  the  poems  of  their  lives. 

The  work  of  Sarah  and  Jason  among  their 
own  people  can  well  be  imagined  from  what  has 
been  told.  May  it  be  an  inspiration  to  many  to 
do  the  duty  that  lies  at  hand! 

At  the  end  of  the  chapel,  near  the  altar  win- 
dow, stands  the  rough  rock  cross  that  marks  the 
grave  of  that  exquisite  Scottish-American  lassie 
who  won  the  heart  of  the  English-American  lad, 
in  the  glen  where  the  bluebells  and  laurel  border 
the  Appalachian  mountain  brook. 

The  cross  is  still  as  Bud  built  it,  except  that 
a  plate  with  the  name  "  Sary  "  has  been  cemented 
in  the  center,  and  trailing  arbutus  lovingly 
climbs  over  its  roughness,  and  at  its  base  the 
bluebells  lift  their  heads  and  nod  to  the  breezes. 
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The  chapel  window  overlooking  the  grave  is 
of  amber  glass,  and  in  the  center  is  the  figure  of 
the  Saviour  with  outstretched  arms.  Under  the 
window,  in  letters  of  blue  and  gold,  appears  the 
simple  inscription: 

"  To  THE  MEMORY  OF  SARY  MACDONALD  GRAY." 

The  chapel  is  a  memorial  to  Sarah's  mother, 
and  was  erected  by  her  father.  It  is  called  by 
the  people  "  Sary's  Chapel." 

The  door  of  the  chapel  stands  always  open,  to 
welcome  to  prayer  and  praise,  and  this  "  House 
of  God  "  often  gives  shelter  to  storm-caught  peo- 
ple. All  love  the  chapel,  for  it  was  built  in  love 
and  its  message  is  that  of  the  gentle  "  Lover  of 
our  souls."  Its  musical  bell  brings  a  thrill  of 
peace  to  all  the  mountainside. 

A  lamp  with  a  powerful  reflector  swings  before 
the  amber  window,  and  is  kept  burning  as  a 
beacon  through  every  night. 

That  light  gives  radiance  to  the  soft  amber  of 
the  window,  and  makes  brilliant  the  nimbus  en- 
circling the  Christ. 

Far  across  the  peaks  the  mountain  traveler  has 
a  lighthouse,  like  the  travelers  of  the  sea. 

Distance  and  time,  love  and  life,  are  reckoned 
on  the  mountain  where  Sary  lived,  by  that  Light 
on  the  Hill. 

THE  END 
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Illustrated,  8vo,  cloth,  net  $1.50. 
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Old  Andy  the  Moonshiner 
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Old  Andy  the  Moonshiner  wrinkled  and  lovable,  "Maw," 
and  "Sary,  faithful  types  all,  of  the  illiterate  whites  of  the 
Appalachian  Mountains,  speak  eloquently  from  these  pages  of 
this  little  volume  of  the  need  there  is  far  remedying  a  state 
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Saviour  of  sinners.  As  one  reads  he  is  impressed  anew  with 
the  fact  that  'Christ  Jesus  came  into  the  world  to  save  sin- 
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